PUniNG  A  WALLOP  INTO 
POLITICAL  REPORTING 


Reader*  of  the  Chicago  Daily  ISews  are  accustomed  to  lively  political  7% 
reporting.  Presented  here  are  scattered  excerpts  from  recent 
stories  by  only  ttvo  members  of  the  News*  star-studded  staff.  ^ 


EDWIN  A.  LAHEY 


FRED  SPARKS 


“Gen.  Eisenhower  teed  off  Tuesday  on  the  rotten 
apples  in  the  barrel  at  the  Internal  Revenue 
Bureau." 

(Sept.  2) 


“This  is  one  of  those  experienees  the  boys  in  the 
hack  room  didn’t  tell  Gen.  Eisenhower  about 
when  they  ronned  him  into  the  belief  that  he 
would  electrify  the  country.  Accustomed  to  hav¬ 
ing  men  snap  to  attention,  the  general  is  almost 
plaintively  awaiting  a  sign  from  Sen.  Taft  that  he 
may  meet  with  the  Ohioan  and  ask  what  must  be 
done  to  have  his  blessing." 

(Sept.  9) 


“Gen.  Eisenhower  took  one  manly  gulp  Tuesday 
and  swallowed  William  E.  Jenner  of  Indiana,  a 
vigorous  critic  of  some  of  the  things  for  which 
the  Republican  nominee  stands  .  .  ." 

(Sept.  9) 


“The  Democratic  sense  of  outraged  virtue  over 
Sen.  Richard  M.  Nixon’s  self-help  program  went 
suddenly  limp  Tuesday  .  .  .  Stevenson  took  care 
of  that  by  admitting  that  members  of  his  own 
official  family  had  helped  reduce  the  economic 
hazard;  of  a  public  career  by  aecepting  contribu¬ 
tions  f~' m  well  wishers  .  .  •" 

(Sept.  23) 


“They  came  to  hear  Stevenson  slug  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  .  .  .  Actually,  he  worked  over  it  with 
a  powder-puff,  not  a  black  jack." 

(Sept.  2) 


“.  .  .  No  labor  leader  is  personally  sore  at  Gen. 
Eisenhower.  Which  doesn’t  mean  they  won’t  dust 
his  whiskers  with  brass  knuckles  in  the  weeks 
ahead.  It’s  just  this:  Unions  have  been  dating  the 
Democrats  since  1936  and  they  think  Adlai  will 
bring  just  as  much  candy  and  flowers  as  Franklin 
and  Harry." 

(Sept.  6) 


“They  came — not  to  bury  McCarthy  but  to  praise 
him.  Once  again  the  ‘political  expert’  was  as  de¬ 
pendable  as  a  papier-mache  bridge  .  .  . 


“Why  did  the  people  of  Wisconsin  fool  the  ex¬ 
perts  who  wrote  from  the  martinr-lined  foxholes 
of  New  York  and  Washington  .  .  .? 

“.  .  .  One  expert,  wondering  what  hit  him,  said,  ‘I 
guess  nobody  was  for  McCarthy  —  except  the 
people  .  .  .’" 

(Sept.  10.  ID 


“When  Dick  Nixon  turned  his  pockets  inside  out 
for  the  radio  and  TV  audience,  he  won  a  big 
rebel  yell  of  approval  here  in  Houston,  largest 
city  in  booming  Texas  .  .  ." 

(Sept.  24) 
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Ajie-old  natural  «:as  —  chaii'ied  Weyoiid  recnjriiilion  hv  tin* 
hand  of  >irieiur — i>  in  nearK  ever\lhin«£  lhal  s  new  today 


(iculojiisls  ti'll  Ufi  lliat  (••Milurirs  ajro  iiiouiilains  and 
crumldt'd  .  .  .  ot  eaiis  foniu'd  and  (tisa|>|)ean‘d  .  . .  and  jireal 
inasst's  of  |ilant  and  animal  lilc  were  hurifd  undt'r  law'rs 
of  cartli.  rock,  and  water.  (Ma<luall\.  clieinical  reactions 
clianged  that  Iniried  matter  into  oil  and  natural  jras. 


IT  IS  IMPORTANT  TO  ALL  OF  US-  Natural  "as  came  into 
its  own  within  the  liletime  of  main  of  us.  Its  "leat  impor¬ 
tance  hejjan  when  scientists  learned  to  separate  and  use  its 
j)arts.  Out  of  this  work  in  the  field  of  |)etro-chemistrv  came 
‘■IVestone"  anti  freeze,  the  all-winter  t\pe  that  took  the 
worrx  out  (»f  cold  weather  drivin".  Then  there  are  today’s 
j)lastics.  Some  are  so  soft  and  pliahle  that  they  make  heau- 
tiful.  long-lasting  curtains  and  drapes  for  your  home.  Others 
are  so  tough  and  enduring  that  they  are  used  to  protect  the 
bottoms  of  ocean  liners.  Natural  gas  products  are  impor¬ 
tant  injrredients  in  nearly  all  of  them. 


FROM  ANTI-FREEZE  TO  FUEL-Wherever  you  turn,  there’s 
something  that's  been  made  better  I)\  the  magic  touch  of 


chemistry.  It  brings  \ou  man\  of  t<ida\  s  lile-sa\ing  wonder 
drugs  . . .  man-made  fibers  for  exciting  new  te\til**s  . . .  hun¬ 
dreds  of  useful  «  hemi<  als  .  .  .  and  also  “I’yrolax  gas.  the 
modern  bottled  gas  for  home.  farm,  and  industry. 

UCC  AND  CHEMISTRY-  The  |M‘ople  of  I  nion  Carbide 
pioneered  in  protlucing s\ nthelir-  organi<-  cluMnicals.  Today, 
their  plants  turn  out  more  than  .'i.iO  of  these  y«‘rsatih‘  chem¬ 
icals  for  industry  to  use  in  making  the  things  that  serye 
you  so  well. 


FREE:  l.rnrn  more  about  the  iuterestiup  thinps  you  use  eiery  day. 
II  rite  for  illustrated  booklet  " l‘rodurts  and  l‘roresses  "  u  lib  h  tells 
how  seieuee  and  industry  use  the  At.t.ttys.  (iittHItys.  (  tttAttt  At.s. 

uud  I'l.ASTtCS  made  by  I  nion  (.arbide.  Ash  for  bool.let  I. 


Union  Carbide 


AjVI) 


CARBON  CORPORATION 

new  tore  17.  N.Y. 


SO  EAST  42ND  STREET 


I  CC  s  Tr(i(li‘-niarl;>‘tl  Products  o  f  .4 littys.  Carltons.  Chemicals.  Cases,  and  Plastics  include 


TukstoNF.  and  TkEK  Anli-Freeze> •  EyKItEADY  Flashlif!lit-  and  Batlerie**  N  yxiONAI  CailHin-  •  Ar.HF.SON  Electrodes  •  PVROFAX  (;as 
Ei.EC.TROMET  Alloys  ;iiid  Metals  •  HaVXKS  STEI.l.tTK  Mloys  •  ritKST-O-l.tTE  Acetylene 
Dynf.i,  Tf.xtii.f.  Fibers  •  HyKEi.iTE.  Krene.  and  Vinyi.ite  I’lastics  •  Limie  Oxypen  •  .‘^anthetic  Orgamc  Chemicals 


1  Tale  of  Twin  Cities 

ONE  OF  THE  NATION'S  GREATEST  MARKETS 


„  TOfyivM'W* 

4,401,366  _ 


n 


f 


Spent 

54,053,3*  ’  ,|iy 


f. 


^itWK.  m  aamii,. 


“But- Like  Tnm,  fhis  Market isVivided  inh 


2  PARTS 


•*','l^**°*’0*'*^*‘'*  area  figures  from  the  irfl  u  s  census 
1M8  CENSUS  RETAIL  TRADE 


TURN  THE  PACE  AND  LOOK  AT  THE 


^I>IT0R  6,  PUBLISHER  for  October  11, 


Win)  rnSMC  UV!  M 1H 


Sr.MIILW 


RAMSEY  AND 


DAKOTA  COUNTIES 


kPcr  Capita  Salta) 


Total  retail  sales . 

.  .$457,414,000 

•Mnlf" 

$1,132 

u.  s. 

$891 

Food  sales . 

.  .  94,997,000 

235 

207 

General  merchandise  .  .  . 

.  .  120,942,000 

299 

114 

Drugs-Proprietary 

Medicine . 

.  .  1 3,466,000 

33 

27 

Automotive . 

.  .  64.367.000 

159 

134 

Furniture  -  Home  Furn¬ 
ishings  &  Appliances 

.  .  18.849.000 

47 

46 

Apparel . 

.  .  28,589.000 

71 

65 

Eating  &  Drinking 

Places . 

.  .  34,746,000 

86 

71 

SOURCE:  RETAIL  TRADE  CEN.«US.  1948 
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PRODUCTIVE  ST.  PAUL  IS  COVERED  EFFECTIVELY 
BY  THE  ST.  PAUL  DISPATCH-PIONEER  PRESS 


Outside  Newspaper  Coverage 
Is  Negligible  and  the 
Audiences  for  Other  Types  of 
Media  Are  Serjously  limited. 

(DETAILS  FURNISHED  ON  REQUEST) 
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SOURCE  A.  B.  C.  REPORT,  DEC.  31.  1951 


DWELLING  UNITS:  1950  U.  S.  CENSUS 


with  outlets  in  both 
St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  use  full 
schedules  of  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 
in  each  city 


RETAILCRS  (partial  littinci  ST.  PAUL 


Hubert  W.  White.  Inc .  57,717  (!)<■ 

Richman  Bros .  66,965  ( 1 ) 

Maurice  L.  Rothschild  &  Co .  1 ,086,982  ( 1 ) 

(Maurice  L  Rothschild-Youne  Quinlan) 

The  Golden  Rule  .  2.533.474  (1) 

(L.  S.  Donaldson  Co.) 

Snyder  Drug  Stores  .  255,365  <2> 

St.  Paul  House  Furnishing  Co .  346,944  ( 1 ) 

(Minneapolis  House  Furnishing) 

Fairway  Stores  . 83,765  (46) 

Nation'hl  Tea  Co .  287.155  <I6) 


MINNEAPOLIS 


63.529  (D* 
49,237  M) 
1.135.747  (IF 

2.154,157  (1) 

290,621  (6) 
214.353  (1) 

88,834  (54) 
356.204  (46) 


•NUMBER  OF  STORES 


these  SUCCESSFUL  NATIONAL  ADVERTISERS 
use  full  schedule  advertising  in  each  city 


Selected  from  hundreds  using  equal 
schedules  in  both  cities. 


Admiral  Television 
Buick  .  . 

Chevrolet  ... 
Coca-Cola 

Continental  Baking  Co. 
(Wonder  Bread) 

General  .Electric 
(all  products) 

Lever  Bros. 

(Surf) 

Lucky  Strike  Cigarettes 
National  Biscuit  Co... 
(Crackers) 

Northern  States  Power 
Philip  Morris 
Procter  &  Camble 
(Cheer) 

Shell  Oil  Co. 


SOURCB;  MEDIA  RECORDS— 13  MONTHS  1951 


RIDDER.|0HNS.  INC.  Representatives  NEW  YORK  •  DETROIT  •  CHICAGO  •  ST.  PAUL  •  MINNEAPOLIS 
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Prescription  for  Sales  Success 


^lAJliat  Our  l^eaderd 


903 


WOUST^ 


^^anu^actuters  - 

74,791 

,„d„.»riot 


^ornts  ^ 

^64,765,000  ^ 

^  income  , 


iVic 

Murn'*®’^  ®  **  j  Circo'o'*®” 


A> 


C^mgmis 

FOR  YOUR  / 


PRODUCT 


l^c  SYRACUSE  Ttewifeaficzi 

HERALD  JOURNAL  -  POST  STANDARD 

f  Evening  j  (Morning) 

HERALD-AMERICAN  POST-STANDARD 

(Sunday)  (Sunday) 


«INtRAl  ADV»miN«  REMESEMTATIVU  MOLONEY.  REGAN  &  SCHMIH  I 


Independence  of  Press 
Shown  in  Switches' 

To  THE  Editor:  After  reading 
your  three  consecutive  lead  editor¬ 
ials  in  answer  to  the  Democratic 
charge  of  a  “one  party  press”  I 
regret  that  I  am  left  unconvinced. 
With  both  dailies  and  weeklies 
apparently  lining  up  even  more 
solidly  Republican  this  year  than 
in  I94t<,  any  defense  against  such 
an  accusation  admittedly  would 
be  hard  to  make. 

Wouldn’t  it  be  easier  —  and 
more  useful  —  to  admit  the  Re¬ 
publican  preponderant,  whether 
four  or  five  to  one  and  delve  into 
the  recent  changes  from  one  side 
to  the  other?  After  all  should 
not  thoughtful  newspapers  make 
an  occasional  attempt  to  re-assess 
their  position  as  the  winds  of 
politics  shift? 

With  General  Eisenhower  rapid¬ 
ly  compromising  everyone  and 
everything  in  sight,  from  Taft  to 
McCarthy,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  some  independent  papers  are 
switching  to  Stevenson. 

Such  a  development  should  be 
worthy  of  note.  Here  is  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  press  in  full  flower. 
At  the  same  time  the  wide  politic¬ 
al  gap  between  the  press  and  the 
people  is  being  narrowed  in  the 
process.  What  could  be  more  sig¬ 
nificant  than  the  detection  and  re¬ 
porting  of  such  a  trend  in  an  elec¬ 
tion  campaign  like  this  one? 

A.  E.  Rowse 
Editor  and  Publisher, 

Maynard  (Mass.)  Beacon 

That  Damn  Paper' 

To  THE  Editor:  When  he  spoke 
here  Oct.  1  on  his  whistle-stop 
tour  in  behalf  of  Adlai  Stevenson, 
President  Harry  Truman  left  no 
doubt  as  to  his  deep-rooted  dislike 
of  newspapers  in  general  and  this 
city’s  old-established  morning  pa¬ 
per  the  Spokesman-Review  in  par¬ 
ticular. 

In  the  midst  of  a  defense  of  his 
administration,  the  President 
stated:  “You’d  never  guess  the 
truth  by  reading  the  papers,”  then 
looking  up  from  his  prepared  text, 
he  added,  “Especially  if  you  read 
that  second  worst  newspaper  in 
the  United  States,  the  Spokesman- 
Review.  That  paper  never  told  the 
truth  in  politics  in  its  life  and  it 
wouldn’t  know  the  truth  if  it  met 
it  coming  down  the  street.” 

This  jibe,  greeted  by  28  sec¬ 
onds  of  applause  from  the  friendly 
audience,  matched  another  blast 
made  by  Mr.  Truman  during  an¬ 
other  whistle-stop  visit  in  Spokane, 
June  9,  1948,  when  he  told  a  re¬ 
porter,  Rhea  Felknor,  that  the 
Spokesman-Review  and  the  Chica¬ 
go  Tribune  were  the  two  worst 


newspapers  in  the  United  States 
and  were  responsible  for  electinf 
the  80th  Republican  Congress. 

Prior  to  his  speech  here,  Oct.  1, 
Mr,  Truman  twice  referred  to  the 
Spokesman-Review  as  “That  damn 
paper.” 

With  the  exception  of  1896  when 
it  supported  William  Jennings 
Bryan  and  1912  when  it  advocated 
the  election  of  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
the  Spokesman-Review  has  been 
staunchly  Republican  during  the 
69  years  of  its  existence  and  has 
been  steeped  in  the  traditions  of 
the  GOP. 

Edwin  Cowles,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  old  Cleveland  Leader 
and  great  uncle  of  the  present 
publisher  of  the  Spokesman- 
Review,  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Republican  party.  In  appre¬ 
ciation  of  his  services  Abraham 
Lincoln  appointed  him  postmaster 
of  Cleveland. 

Lincoln  was  also  a  close  friend 
of  Joseph  Medill,  another  founder 
of  the  GOP  and  editor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  when  that  paper’s 
business  manager  was  Alfred 
Cowles,  father  of  W.  H.  Cowles, 
Sr.,  who  was  publisher  of  the 
Spokesman-Review  from  the  time 
he  gave  it  that  name  in  1894  until 
his  death  in  January  1946. 

Ralph  E.  Dyai 

Spokane,  Wash. 

(Continued  on  page  6) 


aSliort  ^alzi 


Woman's  Page 

“A  rehearsal  for  the  married 
women  and  single  men  of  Tor- 
rington  Grange  will  be  held  to¬ 
night  following  the  Juvenile 
meeting.”  —  Torrington  (Conn.) 
Register. 

■ 

“The  bride  wore  a  light  blue 
suit  with  navy  accessories  and  i 
white  orchid  corset.” — Hermism 
(Ore.)  Herald. 

m 

“A  brocaded  satin  gown  with » 
train  was  bom  by  the  bride."- 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Independent 

■ 

“Mrs.  Mary  Smith,  one  of 
Iowa’s  top  women  wolfers,  Wed¬ 
nesday  announced  her  forthcom¬ 
ing  marriage.’  ’ — Des  Moitui 
(Iowa)  Register. 

■ 

“She  (Mae  West)  wore  the 
sheerest  of  stockings  and  bi{h- 
feeled  sandals.”  —  Atlanta  (Gt) 
Journal-Constitution. 
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iS\  THE  DENVER  POST 

TSCt  "I' tie*  9^  CJU  TffauMiaiM 


out  of  A  V  of  your  prospects 
read  THE  DENVER  POST 


Here's  unique  single  medium  coverage  of  a  major  metropolitan  market 
of  563,832  people.  In  addition.  The  Denver  Post  saturates  its  retail 
trading  zone,  blankets  the  State  of  Colorado,  and  penetrates  the 
entire  Rocky  Mountain  Empire. 


CIRCULATION 


Dally . 

Sunday  . 

En»ira  Magailna  and 


A.B.C.  Publisher's  Statement 
September  30,  1951 
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Assessment  Lists  Service  in  Jupun  has  asked  us  fot 

Published  by  Weekly  ‘‘  quantity  of  anti-Communist  car- 

To  THE  Editor:  The  Bent  American  press 

County  Democrat  this  week  began  ^  view  to  their  re-use  b) 

publication  of  the  complete  list  lapsnese  newspapers  and  maga- 
of  real  estate  assessments  for  the 

county.  Any  and  all  cartoons  up  to  tnret 

This  would  not  be  news  in  states  would  be  acceptable, 

like  Illinois,  where  this  is  pub-  John  R.  O  Brien 

lished  every  year  at  the  expense  Branch, 

of  the  county.  But  in  Colorado,  Editorial  Division, 
there  is  no  law  requiring  publica-  International  Press  Service, 
tion  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  this  Department  of  ^te, 
is  the  first  time  it  was  ever  done.  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  county  assessor,  Clarence 
Burger,  has  fought  us  on  it  from  Religious  Journalism 
the  beginning.  At  first,  he  just  To  the  Editor:  Your  story  an- 
plain  refused  to  let  us  see  the  nouncing  that  Colby  College 
assessment  books,  which  are  public  would  initiate  its  national  award 
records;  then  he  argued  that  we  “to  a  newspaperman  who  has 
couldn’t  see  them  until  the  state  made  a  significant  contribution  to 
tax  commission  “certified”  them;  American  journalism”  on  Nov.  9. 


else  to  know  what  their  assess-  It  is  seldom  noted  in  stories  con- 
ments  were;  for  a  while,  he  refus-  cerning  this  first  free  press  mart): 
ed  to  give  us  the  record  because  that  he  was  editor  of  a  religion' 
he  contended  his  clerks  were  busy  journal,  the  Presbyterian  Observer 
using  it.  We  finally  talked  him  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  such 
into  a  corner  and  got  access  to  an  award  is  being  made  “to 
the  book  that  has  the  cities  in  the  stimulate  and  honor  the  kind  oi 
county  listed — which  contains  achievement  in  the  field  of  repon 

more  than  half  the  total  list.  We  ing,  editing  and  interpretative  wrii 
printed  this  and  the  reaction  of  ing  that  continues  the  Lovejo! 
readers  has  been  very  good.  Most  heritage  of  fearlessness  and  free- 
people  really  devoured  it  and  at  dom.”  May  that  heritage  continiK 
the  same  time  noticed  discrepan-  to  be  a  challenge  to  both  secula: 
cies  which  they  are  taking  to  the  and  religious  journals! 
assessor  to  be  corrected.  Many  Guy  Emery  Shiplii 

people  have  told  us  they  are  now  Editor,  The  Churchman 

anxious  to  see  the  rural  list.  But  New  York 

the  assessor  flatly  refused  to  let  . . .  . . 

us  see  it.  So  we  are  now  engaging 
an  attorney  and  taking  it  to  Dis-  » 

trict  Court  for  an  order  forcing  ^ n  e  n  •  *  • 

him  to  make  the  records  available. 

A  reappraisal  program  is  going  50  Years  Ago — P.  H.  Knowl- 
into  effect  this  year.  We  feel  pub-  ton,  editor  of  the  Cripple  Creel 
lication  will  do  more  than  any-  (Colo.)  Evening  Star,  has  waf 
thing  else  to  correct  inequities  and  ered  the  paper  (valued  at  $10,000i| 
now  is  the  time  to  do  it.  against  the  Central  Drug  Stor; 


Business  Manager, 

Bent  County  Democrat, 
I.as  Animas,  Colo. 


Cartoons  Wanted  Years  Ago — General  _CabL 

To  THE  Editor:  We  would  like  Company  of  London  says  it  »>i- 
to  express  our  appreciation  for  possible  soon  to  send  pictuw 
your  statement  to  the  Japanese  wireless  direct  to  newspapf 
press  on  the  occasion  of  Newspa-  offices. 

per  week.  From  Editor  &  Publisher 

The  messages  by  you  and  other  *  *  *  . 

American  editors  will  be  a  source  Years  Ago  Preside 

of  inspiration  to  Japanese  news-  Roosevelt  bawls  out  the  pr^ 
papermen  in  their  efforts  to  main-  around  the 

tain  and  practice  the  principles  of  continue  to  be  made  un 
a  free  press,  the  fruits  of  which  absolute  secrecy, 
many  of  them  have  seen  at  first  From  Editor  &  Publisher 

hand  in  the  United  States.  *  *  ♦ 

We  have  been  prompted  by  your  a  # 

kindness  in  this  instance  to  ask  tloV 

your  cooperation  In  securing  the  *  •  *  * 

aid  of  American  newspapers  in  a  U.  S.  newspapers  publish  sau^ 
related  matter — combatting  com-  day  pictures  (radio^  from  LWj 
munism  in  Japan.  don)  of  the  three-train  wreck  f 

The  United  States  Information  Harrow  Station. 
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W'hen  you  give  the  Long  Distance  Operator  the  out-of- 
town  number  you  want,  it  sa\es  time.  She  can  then  put 
your  call  through  w'ithout  first  calling  “Information”  in 
the  distant  city  to  get  the  number. 

So  write  clown  the  local  and  out-of-tow  n  numbers  you 
alreach'  know.  If  there’s  a  new  number  you  don’t  have 
—  or  an  old  one  you’ve  forgotten  —  be  sure  to  add  it  to 
the  list  when  the  operator  gives  it  to  \  on. 

The  Bell  Telephone  Company  in  your  communih'  will 
gladly  give  vou  a  free  Telephone  Numbers  Booklet. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


The  FORT  WORTH 
STAR‘TELECRAM 


Sm  WORTH  STAR-TELEGRAM 


In  the  100  county  market  reached  by  the  Fort 
Worth  Star  Telegram,  552,100  families  have  an 
annual  effective  buying  income  of  $2,418,313,000. 

In  this  market, 

the  Daily  Star  Telegram  reaches 

50%  or  more  families  in  1 1  counties, 

40%  or  more  families  in  19  counties, 

30%  or  more  families  in  31  counties, 

20%  or  more  families  in  54  counties 


the  Sunday  Star  Telegram  reaches 

50%  or  more  families  in  9  counties, 

40%  or  more  families  in  19  counties, 

30%  or  more  families  in  36  counties, 

20%  or  more  families  in  61  counties 


98.1%  OF  FORT  WORTH  (TARRANT  COUNTY)  FAMILIES  READ 
THE  STAR  TELEGRAM.  The  Star  Telegram  reaches  this  fabulous 
market  and  you  can  SELL  your  products  or  services  through 
the  Star  Telegram. 


WRITE  Amon  Carter,  Jr.,  National  Advertising  Director,  for  complete 
market  and  circulation  analysis. 
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JACK 


OF  ALL 
TRADE 

\athan  Bedford  Forrest,  the  Civil  War  gen¬ 
eral,  laid  down  the  sound  military  dictum  of 
getting  thar  fustest  with  the  mostest.  John  G. 
Forrest,  business  and  financial  editor  of  The 
New  Y»rk  Times,  follows  the  same  rule.  The 
result  is.  you  find  more  of  the  news  you  need 
about  trade  and  industry  and  money  in  The 
New  Y»rk  Times  than  anywhere  else. 


he  wants  to  know  something,  because  he  fig¬ 
ures  readers  will  want  to  know  it,  too,  he  goes 
to  the  best  source  and  finds  out  firsthand. 
That’s  what  he  did  when  he  broke  into  finan¬ 
cial  reporting  26  years  ago.  That’s  what  he 
and  his  staff  of  40  do  today,  every  day. 

Jack  Forrest  came  to  The  New  York  Times  in 
1926  as  a  radio  reporter.  He  had  been  cover¬ 
ing  radio  in  Chicago  for  a  couple  of  years. 
But  money  fascinated  him  more  than  mega¬ 
cycles.  I  le  switched  to  the  financial  staff.  Eager 
to  know  everything  about  finance,  he  pestered 
older  colleagues  with  question  after  question. 
One  cynic  finally  told  him  to  go  to  the  I  louse 
of  Morgan  for  his  answers. 

Jack  was  too  naive  at  the  time  to  know  that 
J.  P.  Morgan  partners  rarely  talked  to -the 
press.  He  went.  They  talked.  Leaders  in  U.  S. 
business,  industry  and  finance  have  been  talk¬ 
ing  to  him  ever  since.  As  a  consequence.  Times 
readers  are  first  to  learn  many  an  Important 
business  story. 

There  are  many  fast-moving,  fast-thinking 
reporters  and  editors  like  Jack  Forrest  on 
The  New  York  Times.  They  pool  their  talents 
and  their  knowledge  every  day  to  produce,  as 
a  team,  a  newspaper  that  is  alert,  vigorous, 
interesting,  informative,  different  from  any 
other.  They  put  more  into  it.  Readers  get 
more  out  of  it. 

*And  when  readers  get  more  out  of  a  publi¬ 
cation,  advertisers  get  more.  That’s  why  The 
Times  has  been  New  York’s  advertising  lead¬ 
er  for  33  consecutive years.There’s  a  lot  about 
The  Times  today  you  ought  to  know.  When 
may  we  tell  you  ? 


Jack  Forrest  is  a  fast-thinking,  fast-moving  'N'eta  ijork 

Scot.  He  believes  in  the  direct  approach.  When  •■all  the  news  that  s  fit  to  print  - 
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How  fhe  Press  Corps  Is  Faring 


Aboard  The  Three  Campaign  Trains 


Speedy  Getaway  and  Sudden 
Chats  Are  Hazards  with  Ike 

By  Robert  E.  Clark 

International  News  Service  Correspondent 

Eisenhower — Seven  gold  stars  on  the 
big  map  of  the  United  States  in  the  press 
car  of  the  Eisenhower  Campaign  Train 
bear  silent  testimony  to  the  hazards  of 
covering  a  barnstorming  Presidential 
candidate. 

But  there  are  men  among  the 
Eisenhower  press  corps  who  feel 
tradition  should  be  reversed  this 
year  and  stars  awarded  to  news¬ 
men  who  manage  to  stay  aboard 
the  18-car  Campaign  Special 
rather  than  to  those  who  are  left 
behind. 

Each  star  represents  a  member 
of  the  press  who  failed  to  make 
it  back  aboard  the  Eisenhower 
tavalcade  somewhere  along  the 
line  and  had  to  catch  up  later. 

So  far  no  way  has  been  worked 
out  to  honor  those  who  have  man¬ 
aged  to  stay  aboard  through  sud¬ 
den  and  unexpected  departures, 
startling  off-the-record  press  con¬ 
ferences  and  casual  '‘bulletin”  re¬ 
marks  dropped  by  the  candidate 
just  as  his  train  starts  to  roll. 

Off-Record  Chats 

One  of  the  more  frustrating 
problems  faced  by  newsntjen  on 
the  Eisenhower  Special  is  the 
general’s  habit  of  dropping  back 
to  the  press  lounge  unannounced 
to  chat  for  a  few  minutes  once  a 
'*'eek  or  so. 

If  a  reporter  happens  to  be  in 
the  diner  or  his  compartment 
when  Ike  pays  his  call,  chances 
are  he  won’t  be  able  to  fight  his  ^ 

way  within  earshot  when  he 
rushes  to  the  lounge  behind  the 
rest  of  the  thundering  herd.  By  Da'y 

,  Since  Ike’s  “off  -  the  -  record”  United  F 

;  chats  usually  end  up  as  red-hot 
i  stories  that  can  be  pinned  to  the  Truman  —  7 


New  Lead  Coming  Up 

This  scene  is  ty  pical  of  the 
life  of  a  reporter  covering  the 
Presidential  campaign.  John  L. 
fiteele  of  U.P.  sets  up  shop  on 
the  tracks  near  the  Eisenhower 
train  at  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


Heavy  File  of  Brimstone 


By  Dayton  Moore 

United  Press  Correspondent 
Truman  —  The  30-odd  report- 


Adloi's  Advisers  Care  More 
About  TV-Radio  Performance 
By  Jack  Bell 

Associated  Press  Correspondent 

Stevenson — Gov.  Adlai  E.  Stevenson’s 
campaign  —  like  a  bride  —  wears  some¬ 
thing  old  and  something  new,  .something 
borrowed  and  something  blue. 

The  Democratic  nominee’s  drive  for 
the  Presidency  is  pitched  primarily 
on  the  new  look  of  television.  But 
it  has  a  curiously  old-fashioned  air 
when  the  candidate  is  campaign¬ 
ing  personally,  a  sort  of  Lincoln- 
esque  flavor. 

The  Illinois  Governor  borrows 
liberally  from  everybody  from 
Aristotle  to  Joe  Miller’s  Joke 
Book  to  enliven  his  speeches. 

And  no  matter  how  hard  they 
try  to  hide  it,  Stevenson’s  aides 
are  blue  over  the  failure  of  their 
man  to  draw  the  crowds  or  stir 
up  the  enthusiasm  engendered  in 
behalf  of  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisen¬ 
hower. 

Change  in  Operations 
Wilson  Wyatt,  Stevenson’s  cam¬ 
paign  manager,  has  contended 
openly  that  street  crowds  don’t 
matter,  that  it  is  much  more  im¬ 
portant  for  his  man  to  reach  the 
television  viewers  and  the  radio 
listeners  than  it  is  to  display  him¬ 
self  before  partisan  gatherings. 

This  has  brought  a  sharp 
change  in  news  coverage  opera¬ 
tions.  Reporters  are  not  sure 
whether  it  is  for  better  or  worse, 
^4  so  far  as  they  are  concerned. 

Travel  by  air  is  the  regular  or¬ 
der  of  the  day  in  the  Stevenson 
■  camp,  although  he  will  wind  up 

with  a  whistle  stopping  train  trip 
in  the  Midwest  and  Ea.st,  his  sec¬ 
ond  whirl  at  this  traditional  type 
of  campaigning. 

Flying  around  the  country  in  a 
and  three  radio  corre-  three-plane  caravan  usually  means 


t  „  .  inai  can  oe  pinnea  lo  me  i  human —  i  nc  ju-uuu  rcpuri-  cramcn,  anu  inree  raaio  corre-  mree-piane  caravan  usuany  means 
^“highest  possible  source,”  this  can  ers  and  radio  representatives  spondents  are  covering  this  coast-  earlier  starting  hours  but  relative- 

i|lead  to  hair-tearing  complications,  aboard  President  Truman’s  “Give  to-coast,  8500-mile  campaign  tour  ly  fewer  speeches.  It  provides 

‘  One  of  the  candidate’s  newsiest  ’Em  Hell”  Campaign  Special  have  of  the  President.  stationary  hotel  beds  instead  of  a 

flounge  car  sessions  came  while  his  been  filing  between  65,000  and  And  it  has  been  a  steady  grind  train’s  swaying  bunks.  But  any- 

I  train  was  rolling  through  Ken-  75,000  words  a  day.  for  all  of  them,  particularly  for  one  who  has  tried  using  his  knees 

ttucky  two  hours  out  of  the  next  This  compares  with  the  100,-  reporters  of  the  three  press  asso 


'  ^heduled  stop. 


as  the  platform  for  a  typewriter- 


000  words  a  day  filed  by  a  slightly  ciations  who  write  around  the  as  this  reporter  is  doing  at  the 


I  Flooded  with  copy  from  report-  larger  number  of  reporters  riding  clock. 

'ts  screaming  to  get  their  stories  Mr.  Truman’s  campaign  train  in  With  the  exception  of  Sundays, 
W,  the  Western  Union  represen-  1948.  Mr.  Truman  has  been  making  six 

htive  aboard,  Charlie  Brown,  had  In  addition  to  the  reporters,  to  1 1  speeches  a  day — one  or  two 


clock.  moment — knows  that  air  currents 

With  the  exception  of  Sundays,  are  considerably  less  stable  than 
Mr.  Truman  has  been  making  six  rails. 

to  1 1  speeches  a  day — one  or  two  The  risk  to  life  and  limb  seems 


’0  make  hurried  arrangements  for  three  news  still  photographers,  major  speeches  a  day  and  the  re-  greater  on  a  plane,  although  that 


||  {Continued  on  page  10)  eight  newsreel  and  television  cam- 
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Eisenhower 

continued  front  page  9 


the  train  to  pause  at  the  next 
whistle-stop  while  he  dropped  off 
two  Morse  operators.  The  oper¬ 
ators  rejoined  the  train  later  after 
making  their  way  into  Cincinnati 
by  cah  and  bus. 

The  photographers  among  the 
9(l-odd  newsmen  riding  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  Special  have  been  the  chief 
victims  of  the  train’s  premature 
departures. 

Three  times  in  one  day  while 
Ike  was  whistle-stopping  through 
Michigan,  his  train  pulled  out 
while  he  was  still  speaking  from 
the  rear  platform. 

This  almost  earned  gold  stars 
for  a  half-dozen  photographers, 
who  normally  wait  for  the  candi¬ 
date  to  finish  his  speech  and  call 
Mrs.  Eisenhower  out  to  meet  the 
crowd  before  reboarding  the  train. 

In  one  town  where  the  engineer 
took  off  without  warning  they 
had  to  scramble  aboard  over  the 
rear  platform  rail  while  the  train 
was  gathering  speed. 

The  big  crowds  drawn  by  Ike 
have  often  been  another  big  prob¬ 
lem  for  the  press  at  many  stops. 
The  throngs  have  been  too  much 
for  the  local  police  and  reporters 
have  had  to  fight  through  howling 
mobs  to  keep  up  with  the  candi¬ 
date. 

Police  officers  over-eager  to 
protect  the  General  have  some¬ 
times  provided  another  headache. 
In  Rock  Island.  Ill.,  a  sheriff 
staunchly  refused  to  admit  re¬ 
porters  to  the  section  reserved  for 
them  at  the  auditorium  where  Ike 
was  speaking  and  took  a  swing  at 
one  wire  service  man  who  tried  to 
push  his  way  by. 

.\nother  irritation  common  to 
most  campaign  trains  is  legging  it 
back  to  the  rear  platform  to  watch 
the  candidate  in  action.  The 
press  car  is  eight  cars  from  the 
end  of  the  train  on  the  Eisenhower 
Special  and  reporters  conscienti¬ 
ously  searching  out  “color”  find 
themselves  dragging  at  the  end  of 
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two  or  three  fast  round  trips, 
■Add  to  these  the  usual  cam¬ 
paign  train  difficulties  of  meeting 
deadlines  when  Western  Union 
drops  may  be  three  or  four  hours 
apart,  bathing  out  of  a  Pullman 
basin  and  carting  along  a  ward¬ 
robe  that  will  keep  you  from 
freezing  in  Duluth  one  week  and 
from  smothering  in  New  Orleans 
the  next — and  you  have  a  fair  pic¬ 
ture  of  life  in  the  Eisenhower 
Press  Corps. 


Stevenson 
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is  a  disputable  point.  This  report¬ 
er,  having  collected  a  couple  of 
busted  ribs  in  the  wreck  of  the 
Dewey  Campaign  Train  in  Ore¬ 
gon  in  1944,  feels  just  as  safe  in 
the  air  as  on  the  tracks. 

Once  off  the  planes,  Stevenson 
relies  heavily  on  motorcades  for 
whistle  stop  appearances.  These 
are  a  newsman’s  pain  in  the  neck. 

Local  arrangements,  never  good, 
are  about  on  a  par  in  the  entour¬ 
ages  of  Stevenson  and  his  Repub¬ 
lican  opponent. 

Away  from  the  sustaining  hands 
of  the  railroads,  Western  Union 
facilities  are  sparse.  The  candi¬ 
date  moves  out  so  quickly  there 
is  seldom  time  to  dictate  by  long 
distance  phone.  Police  are  inade¬ 
quate  and  there  is  always  a  battle 
to  plow  through  the  crowds  which 
press  tightly  around  the  nominee. 
There  almost  never  are  press 
tables  and  the  spot-covering  re¬ 
porter  must  bang  his  typewriter 
on  a  curbstone  as  a  platform, 
squat  on  a  sidewalk,  or  in  some 
case^  have  a  helpful  comrade 
hold  it  while  he  stands  in  the 
tightly-packed  crowd. 

Both  candidates  have  ironed 
out  early  kinks  in  motorcade  cov¬ 
erage.  Of  the  two,  Stevenson’s 
now  seems  the  better.  Busses 
carrying  most  of  the  newsmen 
now  precede  the  candidate,  where 
reporters  can  gauge  the  street 
crowds,  see  some  of  the  reaction 
to  the  nominee’s  appearances. 

Texts  in  Advance  Now 
The  “wire  car,”  carrying  news 
service  reporters,  follows  directly 
the  candidate’s  car,  permitting  a 
close  check  on  his  actions  and 
crowd  response,  as  well  as  a  con¬ 
stant  watch  for  the  accidental  or 
unusual. 

Small  things  these,  but  impor¬ 
tant  to  a  newsman’s  coverage. 

The  big  thing  in  the  Stevenson 
setup  is  the  recently  developed 
ability  of  William  Flanagan,  the 
nominee’s  press  chief,  and  his 
aides,  to  produce  advance  texts  of 
Stevenson  speeches  hours  ahead  of 
their  delivery — sometimes  almost 
24  hours  in  advance. 

And  Stevenson  has  been  making 
midday  speeches  which  rank  in 
importance  with  his  more  bally- 
hooed  night  appearances — a  break 
for  afternoon  papers. 

Flanagan,  with  a  background  of 
Chicago  newspapering  and  pub¬ 


licity  work,  has  come  along  fast 
after  a  ragged  start  from  scratch. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  Flana¬ 
gan’s  ears  aren’t  redenned  with 
frequent  criticism.  His  snafu  of 
the  release  in  Indianapolis  Sept. 
26  of  lists  of  beneficiaries  and 
contributors  to  the  highly  publi¬ 
cized  “Illinois  Fund”  was  some¬ 
thing  of  a  classic. 

Flanagan  told  reporters  the 
statement  would  be  for  immediate 
release.  Every  half  hour  there 
was  a  new  report  it  would  be 
along  any  minute.  Finally,  at  3 
a.m.,  Saturday  morning  the  word 
came  the  statement  would  be 
along  “any  minute,”  but  for  re¬ 
lease  in  Sunday  editions.  The 
candidate  moved  out  on  schedule 
early  that  morning,  with  almost 
sleepless  reporters  facing  the  usual 
tough  day. 

The  newsmen  have  found  the 
grind  rugged.  There  is  little  time 
for  play,  as  witness  the  absence  of 
the  usual  poker  and  bridge  games. 

Even  the  barber  shop  quartets 
can’t  find  time  to  get  together.  It’s 
all  pretty  serious  business  and  you 
could  say  what  this  campaign 
needs  is  a  good,  lusty  parody  of  a 
popular  tune. 


Truman 
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mainder  rear-platform  pleas  for 
votes  and  attacks  on  the  Republi¬ 
cans. 

His  earliest  whistle-stop  talk 
was  at  6:45  a.m.  and  the  latest, 
at  11:30  p.m.,  with  all  the  work 
days  much  longer  than  the  “from 
can  to  can’t”  of  Mr.  Truman’s 
Missouri  farm  days. 

Prepared  texts  of  most  of  the 
major  speeches  have  been  given 
out  in  advance,  but  seldom  far 
enough  in  advance  to  satisfy  many 
of  the  reporters. 

Best  Press  Car 

At  whistle-stops,  reporters  jump 
off  the  train  even  before  it  comes 
to  a  halt,  get  a  crowd  estimate 
from  a  police  officer,  take  notes 
on  what  Mr.  Truman  says  and 
write  a  lead  or  add  and  file  it  by 
Western  Union  before  the  train 
pulls  out — a  matter  of  only  five  or 
10  minutes  usually. 

Working  on  such  a  narrow 
margin  of  time,  reporters  keep 
listening  for  the  warning  “bleep” 
that  means  the  train  is  about  to 
pull  out.  During  the  first  10  days, 
only  once  was  a  reporter  left 
behind.  Ed  Creagh  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  stayed  on  a  telephone 
too  long  in  Limon,  Colo.  Talk¬ 
ing  a  state  highway  patrolman  in¬ 
to  speeding  him  to  Denver,  the 
next  stop,  he  managed  to  catch 
up  with  the  train. 

For  greater  details  of  rear- 
platform  talks.  White  House  Sten¬ 
ographer  Jack  Romagna  and  his 
assistants  turn  out  mimeographed 
transcripts  within  30  minutes  or 
so  of  delivery. 

This  Presidential  campaign 
train  has  what  is  undoubtedly  the 
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N.  Y.  Times  Shrinks  1 
Eisenhower  Name  1 

The  New  York  Times  is  literally  i 
squeezing  Eisenhower  into  its  head-  : 
lines. 

To  help  solve  the  problem 
caused  by  the  length  of  the  Pres¬ 
idential  candidate’s  name,  the 
Times  had  special  type  designed. 

It  is  a  condensed  version  of  the 
regular  head  type. 


world’s  best  railroad  press  car, 
with  a  Western  Union  counter  in 
the  center,  and  with  rows  of  metal 
tables  down  both  side.  Each  table 
accommodates  from  one  to  four 
reporters  and  their  typewriters. 

The  car  is  named  after  and 
presided  over  by  Carroll  S.  Link- 
ins.  Western  Union’s  veteran 
“White  House  man.”  It  carries 
“Carroll  S.  Linkins”  in  big  gold 
block  letters  on  its  red  sides.  But 
he  still  is  called  “Link"  by  the 
Washington  reporters  whose  copy 
he  has  handled  for  years. 

Although  the  outward  leg  of 
the  President’s  trip  was  throng 
territory  with  —  to  use  “Link’s 
phrase  —  “limited  communication 
facilities.”  Link  made  the  reporters 
believe  that  their  copy  was  beinf 
handled  expeditiously  without  i«- 
sorting  to  carrier  pigeons;  and  if 
was,  because  he  had  been  making 
his  arrangements  for  weeks  in  ad¬ 
vance. 

Reporters  have  been  luckier  as 
far  as  baths  are  concerned  than 
on  some  previous  long  campaign 
trips  by  train.  On  the  third  day 
out,  the  Columbia  Falls,  Mont 
High  School  made  their  gym¬ 
nasium  showers  available.  And 
they  couldn’t  have  picked  a  better 
time,  because  reporters  had  been 
riding  by  auto  through  clouds  of 
dust  to  cover  Mr.  Truman’s  break¬ 
ing  of  ground  for  Tiber  Dam. 

On  the  trip  back  East,  there 
were  showers  at  a  hotel  in  Glen- 
wood  Springs.  Colo.,  after  two 
days  of  train  travel. 

Sleep  has  not  been  the  only 
thing  reporters  have  missed  out 
on;  sometimes  it  has  been  food 
Reporters  were  all  set  for  > 
feast  of  pancakes  at  the  Shenan¬ 
doah,  la..  Harvest  Festival,  bid 
they  got  no  more  than  a  tantaliz¬ 
ing  smell  of  them.  President  Tru¬ 
man  had  finished  his  before  tht  ^ 
reporters  were  served  and  they  ^ 
had  to  leave  with  him  without  | 
their  pancakes.  I 

“Best  pancakes  I  ever  saw,"  I 
moaned  one  disappointed  reporter  | 


Not  Deductible 

Internal  Revenue  Commis¬ 
sioner  John  B.  Dunlap  said 
Thursday  that  money  spent  for 
“Get  Out  the  Vote”  ads  is  not 
deductible  as  a  business  expense 
in  income  tax  returns. 
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Hearst  Estate 
Value  Seen  as 
$73,600,000 


Dodger  Town  Talk 


j  MOOKUN  !*«.(  H 
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Los  Angeles — Hearst  Corpora¬ 
tion  common  stock  held  by  ex¬ 
ecutors  of  the  estate  of  William 
Randolph  Hearst  was  valued  at 
$40,000,200  in  a  new  partial  in¬ 
ventory  and  appraisement  filed 
here  late  Oct.  7. 

The  66,667  shares  valued  at 
$600  each  comprise  two-thirds  of 
the  Hearst  Corporation’s  common 
stock  issue.  The  remaining  one- 
third  of  the  100,000  shares  of 
common  stock  outstanding  was 
placed  in  a  charity  trust  by  Mr. 

Hearst  several  years  before  his 
death.  Editor  &  Publisher 
learned. 

Except  for  100  shares  for  his 
sons,  the  estate-held  common  also 
is  designated  for  a  charity  trust, 
providing  an  indicated  total  of 
nearly  $60,000,000  in  common 
stock  for  benevolences.  Three 
classes  of  preferred  Hearst  Corp¬ 
oration  stock  previously  were  in¬ 
ventoried  at  a  total  of  $13,600,- 
000.  This  would  set  the  key 
Hearst  corporation’s  value  at 
$73,600,000. 

This  latest  inventory  added 
$40,499,214.70  to  a  previous  es¬ 
tate  listing  totalling  $16,070,- 
255.76.  The  new  listings  included, 
in  addition  to  the  common  stock, 
those  for  antiques  and  objects  of  Chicago  —  Marshall  Field,  Sr., 
art  at  Wyntoon,  Calif.,  $612,-  in  a  letter  to  his  son  Marshall,  Jr., 
685.75,  and  in  New  York  City,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Chi- 
$658,087.01.  vago  Sun-Times,  announced  his 

With  real  estate  holdings  yet  support  of  Adlai  Stevenson  for 
unreported,  one  source  said  a  President.  The  Sun-Times  en- 
total  estate  valuation  of  approxi-  dorsed  General  Eisenhower  last 
mately  $70,000,000  is  indicated,  fun.  7. 

The  will  sets  up  three  trusts.  The  elder  Field,  who  is  presi- 
The  A  stock  plus  100  shares  of  Jent  of  Field  Enterprises,  Inc.,  of 
common  is  set  aside  for  the  five  which  the  Sun-Times  is  the  news- 
sons,  who  share  equally.  Certain  paper  division,  wrote  to  his  son, 
preferred  stock  and  $1,500,000  in  part,  as  follows; 
are  assigned  to  Mrs.  Hearst.  The  “When  the  editorial  leadership 
residue  is  for  charitable  purposes,  of  the  paper  was  turned  over  to 
a  trust  first  known  as  the  Cali-  you,  I  was  certain  that  you  would 
fornia  Charities  Foundation.  This  assume  an  independent  and  direct 
recently  was  renamed  to  the  Wil-  attitude,  and  this  you  have  done, 
liam  Randolph  Hearst  Founda-  Your  support  of  Gen.  Eisenhower 
tion.  in  this  presidential  campaign,  I 
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Arthur  Ualev 

N.  Y.  Times 


Dan  Parker 
N.  Y.  Mirror 


THE  QUESTION: 

(As  a  sports  columnist,  what 
was  the  hardest  part  of  covering 
the  World  Series? ) 


CASH  PRIZES  were  given  by 
Managing  Editor  Tom  Schroth 
for  these  World  Series  headlines 
in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


Red  Smith 

N.  Y,  Herald  Tribune 


ing  the  column.  You  have  to 
scramble  around  to  get  something 
different.  You  find  yourself  con¬ 
centrating  on  atmosphere,  color, 
personalities.  It’s  a  matter  of 
smelling  the  cabbage  cooking  in 
the  corridor.  Of  course,  you  can 
always  resort  to  being  an  expert, 
but  I  don't  care  much  for  that.” 
(Mr.  Smith  picked  the  Yankees 
in  4-6  games.) 


for  >  Assets  of  the  estate  have  con-  both  understand  and  respect.  expired  before  the  game  is  over 


henan-  tinued  to  reflect  high  solvency.  “However,  in  the  minds  of 
il,  W  A  June  report,  for  example,  many,  my  position  in  this  cam- 
mtalii-  showed  $717,692  in  cash.  A  July  paign  is  confused  with  yours,  and 
It  Tni-  inventory  showed  $16,070,255  in  •  am  sure  that  both  you  and  I  are 
»re  tlK  assets.  Payments  have  totalled  equally  anxious  to  clear  this  up.” 

J  they  $425,724.75.  A  claim  for  $150,-  Mr.  Field  explained  his  reasons 
vithooi  950  based  “upon  an  alleged  guar-  for  supporting  Gov.  Stevenson  and 
,  antee  of  certain  first  mortgages  concluded: 
saw.  leasehold  bonds  issues  by  the  “This  letter  is,  of  course,  in  no 
■port®  W.  A.  R.  Realty  Corp.  “has  been  way  intended  as  an  effort  to  in- 
^  fejected.  Alienee  your  attitude.  But  I  did 

The  appraisal  work  has  been  wish  to  clear  up  the  confusion 
B  j  primarily  by  Clyde  C.  Trip-  which  I  know  exists,  and  I  am 
minis-  j  ***•  The  estate  file  here  now  certain  that  you  respect  my  inde- 
I  said  I , '^""’prises  a  vast  volume.  Legal  pendence  as  I  admire  yours.” 
t  for  '"elude  those  prepared  by  The  letter,  published  on  the 

”  Wward  E.  Compton,  of  Flint  &  editorial  page,  was  mentioned  in 
is  not  MacKay,  representing  the  estate;  Sun-Times  news  story,  with  the 
spens*  lohn  W.  Preston,  Jr.,  for  the  paper  stating  the  letter  “does  not 
foundation;  John  U.  Calkins,  for  alter  or  diminish  this  newspaper’s 
University  of  California  and  advocacy  of  Eisenhower  for  presi- 
- -  nerman  Phleger.  for  Mrs.  Hearst.  dent.” 

11,  198  j  editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  11,  1952 


isn’t  conducive  to  sound  think-  Spj 

ing  or  creative  writing.  There’s  al-  _  V.xtJlioiUC?lo 

ways  the  temptation  to  take  the  Asian  Seminar 

easy  way  out  by  describing  the  j  Montgomery  Curtis,  director 
pme  Itself,  which,  of  course,  a  of  the  American  Press  Institute 
half  dozen  other  writers  on  the  Columbia  University,  is  on  a 
staff  are  also  doing.  In  this  situa-  j^jp  under  a  grant  provided  by  the 
tion,  IS  It  any  wonder  that  a  col-  Rockefeller  Foundation  to  study 

newspaper  conditions  in  Southeast 
off  his  final  Senes  column  Asia  and  consult  with  newspaper- 

walk,  not  run,  to  the  doctors  office  of  that  area  on  the  desirabil- 

blood-pressure  read-  jjy  of  the  API  conducting  a  sem- 
ing.  (Mr.  Parker  picked  the  jp^,.  Columbia  for  journalists 
Yankees  in  seven  games.)  of  that  part  of  the  world. 

*  *  *  Mr.  Curtis  is  visiting  Indonesia, 

Red  Smith,  sports  columnist,  Thailand.  Ceylon,  Siam,  India  and 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  the  Philippine  Islands.  On  the 

“On  a  paper  like  ours,  when  you  way  home,  he  will  complete  a 
have  one  man  doing  the  lead,  two  flight  around  the  world  and  will 
men  in  the  clubhouse  and  still  an-  visit  Italy,  Germany,  France  and 
other  doing  notes,  well,  it  makes  Great  Britain.  He  is  expected 
it  pretty  tough  on  the  fellow  do-  home  Nov.  9. 
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Government  ‘Big  Guns’ 
Salute  Newspaperboys 


Philadelphia  —  Heavy  artillery 
in  the  political  campaign  was 
stilled  here  Oct.  3-4  while  the 
Government  of  the  United  States 
officially  embraced  America’s 
Newspaperboys  as  its  ambassadors 
of  freedom  on  the  home  front. 

Arrayed  beneath  a  banner 
which  proclaimed  “Busy  Boys — 


SALUTE  to  the  newspaperboys  is 
expressed  by  Jack  E.  Calvin, 
ICMA  president,  while  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  John  W.  Snyder 
lends  an  ear  at  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin  diner. 

Better  Boys”  were  three  men  high 
in  the  councils  of  the  Republican 
Party,  two  members  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  Cabinet  and  a  former 
Democratic  Senator.  Any  one  or 
all  of  them  could  have  been  out 
campaigning  for  the  next  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  U.  S.  but  each  chose 
to  forego  that  privilege  to  be  here 
to  personally  salute  the  youths 
who  deliver  newspapers. 

It  was  Newspaperboy  Day  in  a 
particularly  big  way,  with  the  is¬ 
suance  of  a  Newspaperboy  Com¬ 
memorative  postage  stamp,  and 
five  of  the  “Big  Six”  guests  at  the 
party  given  by  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  were  themselves  former 
newspaperboys. 

3  Governors,  2  Cabinet  Officers 

Taking  turns  in  telling  about 
their  careers  on  newspaper  routes 
were  John  S.  Fine,  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania;  Horace  A.  Hildreth, 
former  Governor  of  Maine  who  is 
now  president  of  Bucknell  Uni¬ 
versity;  Harold  E.  Stassen,  former 
Governor  of  Minnesota  who  is 
now  president  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  Francis  J.  Myers, 
former  U.  S.  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  and  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  John  W.  Snyder. 

Postmaster  Generd  Jesse  M. 
Donaldson  suggested  that  he,  too, 
might  be  included  in  the  newspa¬ 
perboy  alumni  because  when  he 
carried  the  mail  in  his  early  days 
he  delivered  many  a  newspaper. 

Secretary  Snyder  delighted  the 
audience  of  600  Bulletin  guests, 
including  a  score  of  Bulletin 
honor  boys,  with  his  recollection 
that  his  first  business  experience 


was  gained  as  a  boy  delivering 
the  Jonesboro  (Ark.)  Tribune.  He 
paid  special  tribute  to  the  boys  of 
today  for  their  cooperation  with 
the  Treasury  Department  in  sell¬ 
ing  stamps  and  bonds  for  national 
defense. 

First  Stamps  Sold 

The  dinner  was  a  curtain-raiser 
to  the  major  ceremony  of  News¬ 
paperboy  Day,  Oct.  4,  at  Franklin 
Institute  where  Mr.  Donaldson 
sold  the  first  of  the  commemora¬ 
tive  stamps  which,  he  disclosed, 
he  had  approved  even  before  Con¬ 
gress  sanctioned  them. 

The  Postmaster  General  noted 
that  many  requests  for  special  is¬ 
sues  come  to  his  attention  each 
year,  but  only  about  a  dozen  can 
be  granted.  When  the  Newspaper¬ 
boy  idea  was  proposed,  he  said,  it 
won  almost  immediate  acceptance 
becau:a;  of  its  universal  appeal. 

Little  merchants,  the  Cabinet 
officer  said,  are  an  important  link 
between  the  community  and  a 
free  press.  .  .  .  Ihe  newspaperboy 
performs  a  service  equal  to  that 
of  the  postman. 

“The  newspaperboy,”  he  said, 
“early  learns  the  value  of  time, 
money,  honesty  and  courage.  He 
early  learns  to  accept  the  bad 
with  the  good  and  to  overcome 
obstacles  as  they  present  them¬ 
selves.  Where  else  but  in  our 
beloved  America  could  a  lad, 
through  his  own  efforts,  climb 
from  his  newspaper  route  to  the 
highest  job  in  the  land?” 

Slocum  Presides 

The  same  endorsement  of  the 
carrier  boys  was  expressed  in 
many  ways  by  prominent  people 
during  the  two  events.  Richard 
W.  Slocum,  general  manager  of 
the  Bulletin,  was  master  of  cere¬ 
monies  for  both. 

During  the  introduction  of  the 
head  table  guests  at  the  dinner, 
Mr.  Slocum’s  “ruling”  that  ap¬ 
plause  be  held  until  the  end  was 
broken  for  a  standing  ovation  to 
Howard  W.  Stodghill,  Bulletin  di¬ 
rector,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Newspaperboy  Committee  of  the 
International  Circulation  Managers 


Kansas  City  Quiz 

Several  former  advertising 
salesmen  for  the  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Star  are  being  subpoenaed 
to  appear  before  a  Grand  Jury 
in  Kansas  City  on  OcL  14  in 
conection  with  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  anti-trust  inquiry,  E  & 
P  has  learned.  The  subpoenas 
call  for  production  of  any  re¬ 
cords  bearing  on  advertising 
contracts,  for  a  10-year  peri¬ 
od. 


IN  MILWAUKEE  the  sign  that 
made  everyone  conscious  of  News¬ 
paper  Week  shone  from  the  famed 
City  Hail  tower.  Milwaukee  Sen¬ 
tinel  promotion  department  ar¬ 
ranged  it. 

Association.  Participating  in  the 
personal  tribute  to  him  as  the  car¬ 
rier  boys’  patron  were  about  25 
ICMA  members  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  including  Jack  E.  Cal¬ 
vin,  Houston  (Tex.)  Post,  ICMA 
president. 

To  Mr.  Stodghill  and  ICMA 
went  credit  for  the  largest  first-day 
sale  of  a  commemorative  postage 
stamp.  Postal  officials  said  more 
than  500,(X)0  were  sold.  Many  of 
these  cleared  the  Philadelphia  Post- 
office  on  specially-designed  enve¬ 
lopes  addressed  to  individual  boys 
all  over  the  country. 

Using  the  ICMA  plan  for  first- 
day  covers,  several  newspapers 
were  reported  to  have  mailed  out 
as  many  as  6,000  souvenir  letters 
to  their  carriers. 

The  colorful  ceremony  at  Frank¬ 
lin  Institute  was  televised  and  the 
finale  scene  in  which  100  boys  held 
American  flags  was  “shot"  by  RKO 
Studios  cameramen  who  are  pro¬ 
ducing  an  educational  short  on 
newspaperboys. 

Boy  Specially  Honored 

Special  honors  fell  to  Walter 
Thomas  Czaus,  a  Bulletin  carrier, 
who  was  chosen  to  pose  in  a  life- 
size  tableau  of  the  stamp,  to  buy 
the  first  stamp  from  Mr.  Donald¬ 
son,  and  to  receive  a  valuable 
portfolio  containing  one  of  the 
first  sheets  of  stamps. 

Others  to  whom  Mr.  Donaldson 
presented  these  collector’s  prizes 
were:  Mr.  Calvin,  Mr.  Stodghill, 
Mr.  Slocum,  William  L.  McLean, 
Jr.,  vicepresident  and  treasurer  of 
the  Bulletin;  Jeremiah  J.  Kelleher, 
New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard- 
Times,  who  first  advanced  the  idea 
of  the  stamp;  Harold  C.  Hult, 
Topeka  (Kan.)  Capital-Journal 
and  Arthur  Phillips,  Anniston 
(Ala.)  Star,  who  persuaded  their 
Congressmen  to  sponsor  the  resolu¬ 
tion;  and  James  J.  Morrisey,  Day- 
ton  (Ohio)  Journal  and  Herald. 

(Continued  on  page  66) 


Nation  Alerted 
To  'Your  Right 
To  Know' 

Tear  sheets  and  reports  from 
EAP  eorrespondents  bear  witneo 
that  newspapers  generally  observed 
National  Newspaper  Week,  Oct 
1-8,  with  more  enthusiasm  than  in 
the  past. 

As  in  past  years,  the  promotion¬ 
al  activity  built  around  the  News¬ 
paperboy  topped  most  programs 
and  there  was  a  special  reason  for 
that  this  year — the  issuance  of  a 
commemorative  postage  stamp  in 
honor  of  the  Newspaperboys. 

Cited  by  Civic  Clubs 
All  over  the  country  civic  clubs 
climbed  aboard  the  “Right  ,to 
Know”  crusade  and  singled  out  lo¬ 
cal  papers,  their  publishers  or  edi¬ 
tors,  for  citations.  Particularly 
active  in  this  endeavor  were  the 
Elks,  Kiwanis  and  Eagles  lodgei 
In  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  the  Elks  had 
the  entire  staffs  of  the  local  news¬ 
papers  as  guests  at  a  cocktail  party 
and  dinner. 

Newspapers  published  editorials 
on  the  significance  of  the  week, 
calling  attention  to  the  theme  of 
“Your  Right  to  Know”  and  there 
were  the  customary  editorial  car¬ 
toons  on  freedom  of  the  prest 
Here  and  there  an  unusual  ap¬ 
proach  was  noted.  Scott  Long  ia 
the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune, 
for  example,  pictured  a  bound  and 
gagged  character  in  a  prison  cell 
He  was  labeled  “Editor  in  charge 
of  trying  to  handle  election  news 
to  suit  everybody.” 

Cat  Alley’s  cartoon  “Good  for 
the  Soul,”  in  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Commercial  Appeal  was  a  two- 
panel  affair  showing  Average 
American  enjoying  his  “fair  and 
accurate  news”  and  a  curbsitting 
Ivan  reinforcing  his  shoe  sole  with 
a  page  from  a  Russian  newspaper. 

City  Council  Resolution 

Los  Angeles  City  Council  unan¬ 
imously  adopted  a  resolution 
which  cited  these  three  threats  to 
press  freedom: 

1 .  “Monopolistic  newsprint  in- 1 

flationary  cost  which  threatens  »  g 
many  newspapers.”  3 

2.  “Executive  decree  in  Wash-  3 
ington  giving  to  every  burem  J 
head  the  power  to  classify  as  con- 1 
fidential  news  which  properly  be  ^ 
longs  to  the  public.” 

3.  “A  new  and  even  more  sen-  iv 
ous  threat  to  the  freedom  of  the . ; 
press  looms  in  the  recent  subpeom 
issued  by  Attorney  General  Me-  , 
Granery  .  .  .  upon  the  great  K»  '■ 
sas  City  Star  and  its  fighting  ed¬ 
itor,  Roy  A.  Roberts,  demandiU 
all  the  financial  records,  minnie 
books  and  files  .  .  .  which  inspit^ 
the  charge  by  Senator  Carlson  «  , 
Kansas  that  this  move  ...  is  •  ) 
reprisal  for  the  expose  of  iht 
Kansas  City  vote  frauds  and  cor¬ 
ruption  in  Washington.” 

(Continued  on  page  66)  i 
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A  Nation  Honors  Its  Newspaperboys  .  . .  from  Ben  Franklin  to  Walter  Czaus 


Cf  \^nonn^  ! me rica's 

NEWSPAPERBOYS 

iHait  (wtMul  ttm  frlt‘-r  •««  -i,,, 

an*  fa«  iha.  4*<Hrt«a  ta  Hta  mk  «f  rr« 

I  f*'***^  *•  w  mvIw]  raa^anMkb  tlfcf aaa 


POSTMASTER  GENERAL  Jesse  M.  Donaldson  opens  the  sale  of 
the  Newspaperboys  commemorative  stamp  at  Franklin  Institute,  Phila¬ 


delphia.  (Inset)  He  presents  first  sheet  to  Walter  Czaus,  16,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin  honor  carrier,  representing  carriers  of  the  nation. 


^IZED  ALBUMS  of  autographed  sheets  of  stamps  are  handed  out  riscy,  Dayton;  Mr.  Donaldson;  Arthur  Phillips,  Anniston,  Ala.;  Jere- 
the  PMG.  (Left  to  right)  Harold  Hult,  Topeka;  Jack  E.  Calvin,  miah  J.  Keileher,  New  Bedford,  Mass.;  Richard  W.  Slocum,  Bulletin 

inMiston;  William  L.  McLean,  Jr.,  Bulletin  executive;  James  J.  Mor-  general  manager  and  master  of  ceremonies;  and  Howard  W.  Stodghill, 

head  of  ICMA  Newspaperboy  Committee. 
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5  Journalists  Get 
Maria  Cabot  Medals 


Five  journalists  of  the  West-  Mr.  Austregesilo  de  Athayde, 
ern  Hemisphere  were  honored  editor  of  Diario  da  Noite,  taught 
for  their  roles  in  “advancement  in  the  higher  educational  institu- 
of  international  friendship  in  the  tions  of  Brazil  before  becoming 
Americas”  when  they  were  award-  associated  with  newspaper  work, 
ed  the  1952  Maria  Moors  Cabot  In  addition  to  editing  his  newspa- 
gold  medals  by  Columbia  Univer-  per,  he  also  conducts  a  widely- 
sity  Oct.  9.  read  column.  He  has  been  editor 

The  awards,  14th  made  by  the  of  Diario  da  Noite  since  1931. 
university,  went  to  Antonio  Arias  Mr.  Delano  is  widely  known  in 


Bernal,  cartoonist.  Hoy  magazine,  Chile  as  the  cartoonist  “Coke.' 


Mexico  City;  Dr.  Juan  B.  Fer¬ 
nandez,  director,  El  Heraldo,  Bar- 
ranquilla,  Colombia;  Belarmino 


Along  with  Topaze  magazine, 
which  he  founded  in  1931,  he 
created  the  cartoon  character  of 


Austregesilo  de  Athayde,  editor,  Juan  Verdejo  Larrain,  the  Chilean 
Diario  da  Noite,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  equivalent  of  Uncle  Sam  or  John 


Brazil;  Jorge  Delano  Frederick, 
cartoonist  and  editor,  Topaze 


magazine,  Santiago,  Chile,  and  painter  in  oils. 


Bull.  Mr.  Delano  is  also  a  motion 
picture  producer  and  a  talented 


THE  PICKLE  PIN,  issued  to  all  visitors  to  the  H.  J.  Heinz  Com¬ 
pany  plant  in  Pittsburgh,  is  conferred  by  Mary  Kay  Schmidt  <m 
Niels  Grunnet,  head  of  the  Danish  Radio  News  Service.  His  com¬ 
panions  on  State  Department-sponsored  NATO  tour,  are  Georgts 
Menant,  chief  reporter  for  Le  Dauphin  Libre  of  Grenoble,  E'rance,  ^ 
and  Ian  H.  Colquhoun,  editorial  writer  for  the  London  News' 
Chronicle. 


Jules  Dubois,  Latin  American  cor 
respondent.  Chicago  Tribune. 
Mr.  Bernal  and  Mr.  Delano  are 
the  first  cartoonists  ever  to  win 
the  awards. 

Founded  in  1939 
The  Maria  Moors  Cabot  Prizes 
were  established  in  1939  by  Dr. 
Godfrey  Lowell  Cabot  and  are 
awarded  by  the  Trustees  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  on  recommendation  of  the 
dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism.  The  medalists  were 


Mr.  Dubois  has  had  more  than 
22  years  experience  covering  Latin 
America.  Since  1947  as  corres¬ 
pondent  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
he  has  traveled  throughout  Cen¬ 
tral  and  South  America  from  his 
base  in  the  Canal  Zone.  Born  in 
New  York  City,  he  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Panama  Star  and 
Herald  in  1930  and  became  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  president  of  the  Star 
and  Herald  Company.  He  is  a 
director  and  chairman  of  the  free- 


presented  to  D,.  Grayson  KirW. 
vicepresident  and  acting  head  of 


agree  that  wanton  press  attacks 
on  the  United  States  weaken  us 
in  the  great  task  of  stopping  Com¬ 
munist  aggression.  I  hope  our 
friends  in  our  sister  republics 
will  accept  that  thought  and  bear 
it  constantly  in  mind.  But  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  equally  true  that  cal¬ 
umnies  circulated  in  the  United 
States  about,  say,  Uruguay  or  Ar¬ 
gentina,  lessen  not  only  their  will 
but  also  our  ability  to  stop  Com¬ 
munist  aggression. 

Press  Protection 


Minnesota  U's 
Annual  Award 


To  Gainza  Paz 


the  Inter-American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion. 

prizes,  by  Dean  Carl  W.  Acker- 

of  Cy-Rool  ^^e  Number  One  gangster  of 


Columbia,  who  awarded  the 


man  of  the  Graduate  School. 

The  principal  address  at  the 
convocation  was  made  by  John 
M.  Cabot,  recently  appointed 
U.  S.  Ambassador  to  Pakistan. 
Mr.  Cabot,  who  formerly  was 
Minister  to  Finland  and  who  has 
served  in  numerous  diplomatic 
posts  in  South  and  Central  Amer¬ 
ica,  is  the  son  of  Dr.  Cabot. 

Mr.  Bernal  is  Mexico’s  best- 
known  cartoonist.  In  addition  to 
his  work  for  Hoy,  with  which  he 
has  been  associated  for  17  years, 
he  draws  a  daily  cartoon  for  the 
Mexico  City  newspaper  Excelsior. 
He  has  traveled  widely  in  the 


American  imperialism”  by  the 
Peron-controlled  press  of  Argen¬ 
tina. 

Including  this  year’s  awards, 
recognition  through  the  Maria 
Moors  Cabot  Prizes  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  by  34  newspapers,  four 
news  services,  the  Pan  American 
Union,  and  48  journalists  in  18 
American  nations. 

Combatting  Communism 

Ambassador  Cabot  discussed 
ways  of  thwarting  Communist 
propaganda  against  the  free  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world. 

“In  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  Treaty 


Western  Hemisphere  and  once  of  1947  we  solemnly  agreed  to  a 
worked  in  New  York  City.  Jn  fundamental  principle  in  our  in¬ 
addition  to  his  extensive  output  ter-American  relations;  that  an 
for  Mexican  publications,  he  has  armed  attack  on  any  American  re¬ 
done  covers  for  Collier’s  maga-  public  was  to  be  considered  an 


“Most  nations  have  libel  laws  to 
protect  individuals  from  calumny. 
Many  nations — and  they  include 
nations  as  democratic  as  the 
United  States — have  laws  to  pro¬ 
tect  other  countries  and  their  of¬ 
ficials  from  abuse.  Quite  apart 
from  the  fact  that  such  a  law 
would  be  unconstitutional  in  the 
United  States,  I  greatly  doubt  it 
would  be  wise  or  practical.  1  em¬ 
phatically  reject  the  idea, of  any 
government  censorship  of  the 
press,  but  I  sometimes  think  the 
press  itself  might  spend  more  ef¬ 
fort  in  opposing  the  irresponsibil¬ 
ities  of  a  small  minority  of  it.  In 
a  democracy  the  best  protection  of 
friendly  foreign  countries  from 
calumnies  is  the  pressure  of  the 
responsible  press  and  an  alert 
public  opinion. 

‘Greater  Peril’ 


zine  and  during  World  War  II  did 
considerable  poster  work  for  the 
Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs. 

Dr.  Fernandez  has  combined 


armed  attack  on  all  and  that  all 
were  to  cooperate  in  repelling  it,” 
said  the  diplomat. 

“I  believe,”  he  continued,  “that 
the  same  principle  should  apply  in 


considerable  journalistic  experi-  a  measure  to  any  propaganda  at- 


ence  with  extensive  service  in  pub¬ 
lic  office.  After  receiving  his  law 
degree,  he  entered  the  judicial 
service  as  a  circuit  judge  and  later 


tack  on  any  American  republic 
or  any  other  free  and  peaceful 
nation. 

“A  propaganda  attack  which 


superior  judge  in  Colombia.  Other  injures  any  such  nation  weakens 
public  offices  include  several  terms  its  ability  and  its  will  to  cooperate 
in  the  legislatures  of  his  country  with  like-minded  nations  in  the 
and  diplomatic  posts  in  Europe,  defense  of  peace  and  freedom.  By 
After  13  years’  experience  on  that  very  token  it  tends  to  weaken 


various  Colombian  newspapers, 
he  founded  El  Heraldo  in  1934, 
making  it  one  of  the  leading  lib¬ 
eral  newspapers  in  his  country. 


the  will  and  ability  of  any  other 
free  and  peaceful  nation  to  resist 
the  encroachment  of  Communist 
tyranny.  Americans  would  readily 


“Today  we  face  an  even  greater 
peril.  As  with  Hitler  and  his  min¬ 
ions,  the  strong  voice  of  Truth 
must  answer  the  wiles,  the  false¬ 
hoods  and  the  calumnies  of  those 
who  hate  peace,  freedom  and  in¬ 
ternational  cooperation.  Friendship 
and  understanding  among  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  Americas  must  endure 
long  after  Stalin  is  dust  with 
Hitler  and  all  the  other  tyrants 
and  aggressors  of  yesteryear.  I 
hope  that  these  prize  awards,  by 
acclaiming  those  who  disseminate 
the  truth,  may  continue  to  con¬ 
tribute  their  grains  of  sand  to  our 
continental  solidarity.  For  the 
truth  shall  keep  us  free;  and  to  the 
truth  these  prize  awards  were, 
are,  and  must  forever  remain 
dedicated.” 


Chicago — Dr.  Alberto  Gaina 
Paz.  exiled  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  expropriated  Argentine  dai¬ 
ly  newspaper.  La  Prensa,  has  beet 
named  the  1952  winner  of  the 
Minnesota  award  for  “distinguish¬ 
ed  service  in  journalism.” 

Announcement  of  the  award, 
presented  annually  by  the  Univer 
sity  of  Minnesota  school  of  jour 
nalism,  was  made  through  the  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Association  b) 
Dr.  Ralph  D.  Casey,  director  of 
the  school. 

To  Receive  Award  Oct.  13 
Dr.  Gainza  Paz  will  receive  thr 
award  medallion  and  certificate  a', 
the  Inland’s  annual  meeting  her; 
at  the  Congress  Hotel,  Oct.  13. 

“Dr.  Gainza  Paz’s  magnificent 
fight  to  maintain  the  freedom  an; 
independence  of  his  newspaper 
and  his  courage  in  combatting  thr 
forces  of  dictatorship,  have  mad 
him  a  symbol  of  the  struggle  for 
democracy  throughout  the  world'' 
Dr.  Casey  stated. 

La  Prensa  “was  consistent!) 
rated  among  the  world’s  10 
newspapers,”  the  Inland  Dai!) 
Press  Association  said  in  a  bulletit 
sent  to  its  members. 
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CP's  French  Report 

M  o  N  T  R  E  A  L — ^The  French-lat 
guage  report,  on  a  trial  basis  for*, 
year,  is  now  a  permanent  featuRj 
of  the  Canadian  Press  servictfj 
Prime  Minister  St.  Laurent  thre»| 
the  switch  at  ceremonies  here  0ci| 
4.  Herve  Major,  Montreal  l^\ 
Presse,  presided. 


Joins  Store  Group 

Atlanta,  Ga.  —  Mrs.  Agn® 
Reasor  Olmstead,  home  econonW 
editor  of  the  Atlanta  ConstilU^% 
for  several  years,  has  joined  C» 
onial  Stores,  Inc.  to  establish  ‘ 
consumer  relations  service  for 
350-store  group. 
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EDITORIAL  PAGE  CARTOONISTS  DRAW  WHISTLES  WHILE  THEY  WORK 


MIGHT  AS  VJELL 
DO  A  V.ITTI.E 
^  READING  V 


NON-STOP  WHISTLE 

Williams,  Detroit  (Mich.)  i'rce  Dress 


NO  CURFEW  TONIGHT 

Martin.  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle 


FULL  HEAD  OF  STEAM 

Werner,  Indiana folis  (Iiiil.>  Star 
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Sunday  News 
Bows  in  L  A. 
With  96  Pages 


Another  Coliiomia  Sunday  Times-Star 

Daily  Makes  Its  Bow  ‘Always  a  Possibility' 

Paso  Robles.  Calif,— The  Paso  Cincinnati  —  An  oft-recurrent 
Rohles  Press  advanced  from  a  rumor  that  the  Times-Star  may  be 

semi-weekly  to  five-day  daily  stat-  published  on  Sunday  early  next 
us  Oct.  1  under  the  publishership  year  is  neither  being  confirmed 
of  Thomas  J.  Barry.  He  is  con-  "or  denied  by  Hulbert  Taft.  Sr., 
tinuing  the  Paso  Rohles  Journal,  editor  and  publisher, 
purchased  a  year  ago.  as  a  weekly.  “There’s  always  a  possibility,’ 
Mr.  Barry  believed  he  had  ^r.  Taft  told  Editor  &  Publisher 

dropped  competitive  newspaper  *^*1^  week.  Another  Times-Star  ex¬ 
activity  for  the  teaching  of  jour-  ecutive  said,  “We  are  thinking 

nalism  at  Notre  Dame  in  the  about  it.” 

1930’s.  Then  he  joined  the  Chi-  The  report  was  revived  by  the 
cufio  Sun  as  country  circulation  announcement  that  the  Times-Star 
manager  in  1941  and  shifted  to  begin  publishing  a  16-page 

night  city  editor  when  war  began,  tabloid  feature  section  Oct.  21  and 

He  came  here  a  few  years  ago,  every  Tuesday  thereafter, 

purchasing  the  Press.  Managing  Editor  Robert  W. 

H.  W.  Johannes,  University  of  Copelan  stated  that  Ellis  Rawns- 

Missouri  graduate  formerly  in  St.  m’ -h 

Louis,  is  managing  editor.  Duane  tabloid  which  will 

Burleigh  and  H  I  Sprague  handle  advertising  in  addition  to 

the  advertising  side  and  Mrs.  ocal  and  general  features  A  con- 
D  test  in  which  readers  will  suggest 

Barry  is  omce  manager.  Tom  ,  .. 

D  I-  u...  A.  a  name  for  the  new  section  will 

Barry,  Jr.,  heads  up  circulation.  .  u  u  n  -j  .u  't--  c. 

in  be  held.  Besides  the  Times-Star 
First  issues  as  a  daily  ran  10  to  ,  „  „  »»  d  i 

12  naees  regular  staffers,  Mr.  Rawnsley 

^  ®  ,  said  he  welcomed  stories  from 

^  .  free-lance  writers. 

New  Orleans  Gets  ■ 

Big  Saturday  Paper  Panama  City,  Fla. 

New  Orleans  —  The  Times-  Gets  Moming  Daily 

its  morning  Times-Picayune  and  News-Herald  will  be  split 

six-day  carrier-delivered  price  of  -"to  a  morning  and  evening  paper 
aftern^n  New  Orleans  States  ^ov.  1.  The  morning  paper  wi  1 
from  25c  to  30c. 

,  ,  .  ,  ternoon  paper  as  the  Herald.  They 

„  At  the  same  time,  an  expanded  combine  on  Sunday, 

week-end  edition  of  the  States,  papers  are  owned  by  Bay 

featuring  color  comics,  made  its  bounty  Publishers,  Inc.,  of  which 
first  appearance  on  newsstands  is  president. 

Saturday  at  10c  per  copy.  Cecil  B.  Kelley,  publisher,  said  98 

Under  the  new  price  schedule,  per  cent  of  the  advertisers  had 
the  seven-day  carrier  price  was  agreed  to  support  the  expansion 
upped  from  40c  to  45c.  program.  The  News-Herald  has 

This  was  the  company’s  first  been  published  evening  and  Sun- 
price  boost  since  January,  1951.  day. 


Los  Angeles — Boosted  beyond 
original  plans,  a  96-page  newspa¬ 
per  was  being  prepared  here  as 
the  first  issue  of  the  new  Sunday 
edition  of  the  Ltts  Angeles  Daily 
News.  It  will  appear  Oct.  12. 

The  Sunday  News  is  a  bid  by 
Robert  L.  Smith,  publisher,  and 
newly  realigned  News  associates 
for  a  profitable  Sunday  edition 
which  will  replace  a  slim  Saturday 
issue. 

Advertiser  -  acceptance  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  publication  caused  the 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  original 
Sunday  edition.  Already  place¬ 
ments  have  been  made  into  future 
Sunday  News  editions,  all  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  paper’s  appearance, 
Charles  E.  Arnn,  executive 

told  Editor  &  Pub- 


vice- 


president, 

LISHER. 

Trading  for  a  Winner  Mt.  McGiffin  said  he  is  going 

“We  are  trading  a  Saturday  pa-  into  semi-retirement,  although  he 
per  of  24  to  36  pages  for  a  large  is  retaining  his  interest  in  several 
paper,  a  loser  for  a  winner,”  Mr.  other  newspapers. 

Arnn  said.  The  Sunday  News,  he  group  of  newspapers  sold  by 

emphasized,  is  not  a  magazine.  It  McGiffin  will  be  operated  by 

color  comics.  ^  board  of  management  headed  by 
inJ"*  Sunday  News  will  sell  for  ^  ^  Cheney,  former  general 

tk  c  contrast  to  20c  for  manager  of  the  papers.  Others  on 

Sunday  editions  of  the  Los  board  of  management  are  W. 
tlngeles  Examiner  and  the  Los  j  Brehman,  William  G.  Hastings, 
nge  es  Times.  It  will  be  pro-  p^y  Anderton,  George  Rickart,  and 

Thelma  Bloomquist. 

I  rate  of  $1.80  monthly.  Its  adver¬ 
tising  is  being  made  available  at  ■ 

Press  Agents  Barred 

Both  general  and  retail  adver-  Cincinnati  —  Robert  A.  Linn, 
tising  rates  have  been  held  un-  managing  editor  of  the  Post,  has 
changed  for  the  Sunday  News.  In-  issued  an  order  forbidding  mem- 
dicative  of  the  potentials  attained  bers  of  the  editorial  staff  to  be 
the  first  issue,  the  original  space  political  press  agents. 

Editor 
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Editors  Give  Antidote 
For  Pressure  Groups 


H\rrisblrg,  Pa. — No  pressure 
group  can  undermine  the  posi¬ 
tion.  profits  and  prestige  of  a 
newspaper  if  it  becomes  a  posi¬ 
tive  force  in  its  community  and 
any  newspaper  “afraid  to  fight 
should  be  labeled  a  shopping 
guide.” 

This  hard-hitting  advice  was 
given  by  two  editors  during  a 
panel  discussion  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  .Associa¬ 
tion  here,  Oct.  2-4. 

The  first  statement  was  made 
by  Ben  Reese,  resident  co-chair¬ 
man  of  the  American  Press  Insti¬ 
tute  and  former  managing  editor 
of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dis¬ 
patch:  and  the  second  by  John  R. 
Herbert,  managing  editor  of  the 
Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger. 

They  set  the  tone  of  a  three- 
hour  discussion  on  “The  Respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  Newspaper  at  the 
Community  Level,”  reflecting  a 
growing  concern  over  corruption 
in  government. 

“,A  newspaper  which  attempts 
with  all  its  might  to  make  its 
community  a  decent  place  in 
which  to  live  will  be  something 
more  than  a  common  carrier  of 
news."  Mr.  Reese  said. 

Positive  Force 

“In  due  time  it  will  become  a 
positive  force  in  the  community 
so  deeply  entrenched  in  the  hearts 
of  its  readers  that  no  pressure 
groups  can  undermine  its  position, 
its  profits,  or  its  prestige. 

“God  help  this  nation  if  its  news¬ 
papers  ever  decide  they  have  no 
responsibility  for  honesty  in  gov¬ 
ernment.  For  then  we  may  be 
sure  that  influence  peddlers,  greedy 
private  interests,  slimy  politicians, 
corrupt  officeholders,  gamblers 
and  racketeers  will  steal  the  coun¬ 
try  as  soon  as  they  can  get  their 
itching  fingers  on  it. 

“I  hope  we  are  all  agreed  that 
a  newspaper’s  first  objective  must 
be  to  stay  out  of  red  ink  and  pay 
a  reasonable  return  upon  invest¬ 
ment. 

“Until  that  point  is  reached  a 
newspaper  sometinyes  is  nothing 
more  than  a  commercial  enter¬ 
prise,  a  factory  for  putting  words 
on  paper  and  an  agency  for  dis¬ 
tributing  the  product  to  the  pub¬ 
lic. 

“These,  of  course,  are  essential 
functions.  Unless  they  are  well 
discharged  the  newspaper  will  not 
have  enough  cash  in  the  till  to  rea¬ 
lize  its  possibilities  for  becoming 
something  more  than  a  common 
carrier  of  news. 


a  result  of  my  contacts  at  the 
American  Press  Institute  wijh  pub¬ 
lishers,  business  managers,  manag¬ 
ing  editors,  city  editors,  editorial 
writers  and  state  government  re¬ 
porters,  that  our  newspapers,  by 
and  large,  have  been  or  are  be¬ 
coming  aware  of  their  responsibii- 
ty  for  making  their  city  and  county 
a  decent  place  in  which  to  live, 
without  fear  or  favor. 

“The  mess  in  Washington  em¬ 
phasizes  the  nation’s  predicament. 
If  this  nation  is  to  have  honesty 
in  government  we  must  be  alert  at 
the  grass  roots,  and  keep  hammer¬ 
ing  away  at  corruption,  constantly 
exposing  it  when  it  rears  its  ugly 
head  and  hoping,  at  least,  to  hold 
it  to  a  minimum. 

Classic  Missouri  Example 

“Nobody  knows  this  better  than 
1.  As  a  native  of  Missouri,  they 
had  to  show  me.  They  did  show 
me.  They  were  showing  me  39 
years  ago  when  I  became  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
and  they  were  showing  me  last 
year  when  I  retired  as  managing 
editor. 

“Let  me  cite  a  classic  Missouri 
example.  Harry  Truman  entered 
politics  as  a  judge  of  the  Jackson 
County  Court,  an  administrative, 
not  a  judicial  office.  From  his  ob¬ 
scure  job  he  was  catapulted  to 
Washington  18  years  ago  as  the 
handpicked  Senatorial  nominee  of 
the  corrupt  Boss  Tom  Pendergast 
and  60,000  ghost  voters  in  Kansas 
City.  Ten  years  later  he  was 
President  of  the  United  States.” 

Mr.  Herbert  said  politics  and 
government  coverage  were  the 
most  important  assignments  for 
newspapers. 

“I  think,”  he  said,  “any  newspa¬ 
per  afraid  to  fight  should  be  labeled 
a  daily  shopping  guide  so  the  sub¬ 
scribers  will  not  be  confused.  It’s 
(Continued  on  page  64) 


“But  it  is  in  the  light  of  these 
possibilities,  and  not  in  the  light 
of  mechanical  equipment,  size  of 
issue  or  volume  of  circulation  that 
newspapers  should  be  judged. 

“I  am  happy  to  report  to  you,  as 


COOPERATIVE  —  Frank  J.  Starzel,  general  manager  of  the  As» 
dated  Press,  provides  the  center  of  interest  for  Harrison  H.  Smitk 
left,  new  president  of  Pennsylvania  members  of  the  AP,  and  Janus 
S.  Lyon,  right,  president-elect  of  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pnb- 
Ushers  Association.  Mr.  Smith  is  publisher  of  the  Wilkes  Barre  R^ 
cord  and  Times-Leader-News;  Mr.  Lyon  is  general  manager  of  tk 
Washington  Observer  and  Reporter. 


Salesmanship  Needed, 
Not  Higher  Ad  Rates 


Harrisburg,  Pa.  —  Newspapers 
must  use  “salesmanship — not  our 
rate  cards”  to  increase  revenues, 
Herbert  G.  Wyman,  president  of 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives’  Association,  warned  the  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation  here,  Oct.  2-4. 

More  than  350  publishers  and 
other  executives  of  dailies  and 
weeklies  attended  the  sessions. 

Mr.  Wyman,  who  is  also  vice- 
president  and  advertising  director 
of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Ga¬ 
zette,  said: 

“The  time  has  come  for  us  to 
use  our  salesmanship  —  not  our 
rate  cards — to  pull  our  revenues 
up  and  into  line  with  our  in¬ 
creased  costs. 

“Up  to  now,  whenever  addi¬ 
tional  advertising  revenues  were 
needed  the  solution  was  quite 
simple — ^we  raised  our  rates. 

“But,  many  of  us  now  believe 
that  we  have  reached  the  point 
whereby  further  rate  increases 


may  kilt  the  geese  that  have  bee 
laying  the  golden  eggs.” 

Mr.  Wyman  said  there  was  i 
great  potential  for  better  servict 
increased  linage  and  additional 
revenue  in  the  field  of  nationi 
advertising.  However,  he  followec 
up  the  thesis  developed  by  Ai 
thur  Dimond,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Heinz  Co.  that  news¬ 
papers  must  pay  more  attention  Kf 
the  local  situation.  (E&P,  Oct.  T 
Page  15).  ^ 

“Despite  the  good  work  of  tin 
Bureau  of  Advertising,”  Mr.  l 
man  said,  “as  well  as  the  workffjj 
the  New  Business  Committee  ci^ 
our  representatives,  our  voluimj 
of  national  advertising  has  bee? 
slipping  badly  during  the  past  W 
years. 

“Last  year,  we  lost  close  to  ii 
per  cent  in  general  advertising  as: 
almost  9  per  cent  in  automotne 
advertising. 

“The  truly  sad  part  of  the  pi: 
ture  is  that  we  have  made  « 
competitive  progress  at  all  wi- 
other  media  since  the  mid-thirtie 


and  were  we  still  carrying  toda'  f  Jet 


the  same  share  of  the  total  nt;  i 


tional  advertising  budget  as  xji  abl 


did  then,  our  industry  would  k 
richer  right  now  by  somewhr 
in  the  neighborhood  of  One  HuJ 


pre 

ing 

the 


dred  Million  Dollars  more  advr:  -  to 


stea 
ii  '^or 


TAKE  MY  ADVICE  YOUNG  MAN! — And  well  he  might — for  It’s 
Melville  Ferguson,  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  who  is  pass¬ 
ing  along  some  valuable  tip  to  John  De  Biase,  publisher  of  the 
Jersey  Shore  Herald,  at  the  PNPA  convention  at  Harrisburg. 
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tising  revenue.  ^  rei 

“The  problem  is  not  to  build  ®  pe 
bigger  pie,  as  in  the  case  all 
classified  and  retail  advertisi'-r  th« 
but  simply  to  assure  for  ourselv:  ] 
a  larger  share  of  the  present  r-, 
“Perhaps  the  best  way  to  ini' 
trate  the  importance  of  this  t 
tional  advertising  problem, 
be  to  ask  you  to  compare  th: 
figure  of  One  Hundred  Mili''! 
Dollars  of  advertising  reven- 
with  the  Fifty-nine  Million  Dol; 
cost  of  our  last  newsprint  f 
crease,  or  the  theoretical  savP! 
of  Twenty-two  Million  DoH**' 
(Continued  on  page  63) 
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Admen  Weigh 
Agency  Service 
For  Retailers 

By  Mather  C.  Wallis 

The  agency  should  provide 
some  merchandising  services  for 
the  merchant  if  his  retail  adver¬ 
tising  is  to  be  profitable  to  the 
advertising  agency  handling  it. 
This  opinion  was  voiced  by  two 
of  three  panelists  at  a  meeting  of 
the  League  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies  in  New  York  this  week. 

Topic  for  discussion  was.  Can 
Retail  Advertising  Be  Profitable 
to  Agencies?  The  three  speakers 
— Robert  Van  Slambrouck,  retail 
service  manager.  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA;  Warren  Rinen- 
berg,  local  advertising  manager, 
New  York  Post;  and  Arthur  Ma¬ 
son,  local  advertising  manager. 
Daily  News — all  answered  with  a 
qualified  affirmative. 

Mr.  Van  Slambrouck  said  the 
agency  man  should  first  show  the 
retailer  the  potential  in  advertis¬ 
ing  and  follow  up  with  an  explan¬ 
ation  of  the  need  for  greater  pro¬ 
motion  in  today’s  market.  The 
third  point  an  agency  must  make 
to  land  a  successful  retail  account, 
he  said,  is  one  involving  a  little 
self-exploitation  on  the  part  of 
the  agency.  The  fourth  point,  and 


EFFERVESCENT  is  the  word  that  describes  a  happy  moment  at  the 
Stork  Club  party  given  by  Puck,  the  Comic  Weekly  for  McKesson 
&  Robbins  principals.  Hearst  executives  joined  in  the  fun,  with 
Arthur  ‘‘Bugs”  Baer  as  master  of  ceremonies.  Pictured,  left  to  right: 
H.  C.  Nolen,  McKesson  vicepresident;  Mr.  Baer;  George  V.  Gorder, 
McKesson  president;  and  J.  D.  Gortatowsky,  general  manager  of 
Hearst  Newspapers. 


Retail  Grocers  Hear 
Why  Papers  Are  'Tops' 

Don  R.  Grimes,  president.  In¬ 
dependent  Grocers  Alliance  of 
America,  Chicago,  put  newspapers 
at  the  top  of  the  list  in  announc¬ 
ing  that  IGA  is  entering  upon  the 
greatest  food  promotion  campaign 
in  the  organization’s  history. 

In  a  speech  before  regional  IGA 
retailers  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Oct.  8, 
the  one  in  which  timing  is  very  said: 

important,  is  showing  the  retailer  “While  we  are  using  every  meth¬ 
od  to  tell  our  story  to  the  public — 
and  that  includes  magazines,  Sun¬ 
day  supplements,  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision — it  is  the  unqualified  belief 
of  IGA,  its  wholesalers  and  its  re¬ 
tailers  that  the  tried  and  true  way 
to  get  our  message  across  is 
through  the  daily  newspapers  which 
go  into  the  homes  of  our  custom¬ 
ers.  And,  this  isn’t  idle  chatter. 
We  are  practicing  what  we  preach. 
We  are  using  1,936  newspapers 
(daily  and  weekly)  this  Fall. 

“Our  experience  over  the  years 
has  proved  to  us  that  the  news¬ 
papers  are  where  we  get  our  ad- 


what  to  buy,  when  to  buy  it,  and 
merchandising. 

Mr.  Mason  said  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  could  be  profitable  if  the  three 
main  agency  problems  could  be 
met.  He  listed  these  three  prob¬ 
lems  as  getting  the  account,  get¬ 
ting  enough  out  of  it  once  it  is 
landed,  and  keeping  credit  within 
sensible  limits. 

He  went  on  to  list  some  things 
to  guard  against,  such  as  cheating 
with  art,  lettering  and  mechanical 
iletails,  and  poor  judgment. 

Retail  advertising  can  be  profit¬ 
able  to  the  agency  only  when  it  is 


profitable  to  the  retailer,  accord-  vertising  dollars’  worth  and  where 
ing  to  Mr.  Rinenberg.  He  said  the  newspapers’  readers  find  out 
the  way  to  make  this  a  reality  is  what  we  have  to  sell  and  at  what 
to  make  sure  the  agency  gets  a  price." 


retainer  above  and  beyond  its  15 
per  cent  commission.  This  will 
allow  a  merchandising  service  by 
the  agency  and  put  the  agency  in 
an  overall  planning  capacity  in- 
“itead  of  one  involving  just  art 
work,  and  small  jobs. 


Morton  Tooth  Paste 
Bows  in  17  Cities 
Chicago — Morton  Salt  Co.,  is 
introducing  its  new  Morton  Tooth 
Paste  in  seven  test  cities,  featuring 
the  “Umbrella  Girl”  trademark 


The  question  of  how  an  agency  made  famous  by  Morton  Salt. 

CM  compete  in  work  turned  out  (Containing  both  salt  and  chlor- 
wilh  the  department  store,  which  ophyllin,  the  new  tooth  paste  is 
^ts  more  work  for  less  money 
Me  to  having  its  own  facilities, 
was  also  discussed,  and  the  con¬ 
census  was  that  it  is  quality  that 
counts  and  the  agency  ^ould  be  a 
^Pedalty  house. 


being  advertised  (via  Needham, 
Louis  &  Brorby)  in  newspapers 
and  on  radio  in  Waterloo,  Sioux 
City  and  Marshalltown,  Iowa;  De¬ 
catur,  Freeport  and  Mattoon,  Illi¬ 
nois;  and  Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 


Laundry  Institute 
Drive  Set  for  Papers 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. — News¬ 
papers  will  get  the  biggest  portion 
of  a  $13,500,000  sales  promotion 
appropriation  planned  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Laundering 
for  1953. 

This  was  announced  by  Albert 
lohnson,  president  of  the  AIL,  at 
the  65th  annual  convention  here. 

Mr.  Johnson  said  sales  volume 
for  the  commercial  laundry  in¬ 
dustry  hit  $950,000,000  during 
1951,  an  increase  of  $13,000,000 
over  the  1950  total. 

He  said  the  new  campaign  is 
based  on  results  uncovered  in  re¬ 
cent  consumer  surveys  which  show 
that  non-laundry  users  are  reluc¬ 
tant  to  send  the  entire  wash  out  of 
the  home,  but  appear  ripe  for 
laundry  service  of  the  hard-to-do 
items. 

■ 

Metro  Group  Expands 
New  York  Offices 

Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.,  has  consolidated  all  its 
offices  on  one  floor  at  260  Madi¬ 
son  Ave.,  New  York  16.  The  rea¬ 
son,  according  to  William  McK. 
Spierer,  sales-promotion  manager, 
is  that  acitvities  have  expanded  to 
the  point  where  substantial  addi¬ 
tions  had  to  be  made  on  the  sales 
and  production  staffs.  The  new 
offices  are  25  per  cent  larger  than 
the  old  ones  in  42nd  Street. 

■ 

2  Join  MR<SS 

Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt  an¬ 
nounces  two  additions  to  their  New 
York  sales  staff,  John  Boyle  Nash 
and  Edward  J.  Smith,  both  of 
whom  have  had  extensive  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  selling  of  national  ad¬ 
vertising. 
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Firm  Satisfied 
With  Paid  Space 
House  Organ 

Chicago — Paid  newspaper  space 
can  be  an*  effective  and  ecomical 
medium  for  a  firm’s  employe  mag¬ 
azine,  or  house  organ,  reports  the 
George  D.  Roper  Corp.,  Rockford, 
Illinois. 

Seven  months  ago,  the  Roper 
Corp.  launched  a  full  page  on  a 
monthly  basis  in  the  Rockford 
Morning  Star  and  Register-Repub¬ 
lic.  The  page,  primarily  pictorial, 
highlights  activities  of  personnel 
and  company  policy. 

The  Roper  concern  has  utilized 
the  page  as  a  recruitment  device 
for  its  ordnance  plant,  and  to 
salute  members  of  the  concern’s 
25-year  club,  and  employes  in 
military  service,  as  well  as  retir¬ 
ing  employes. 

Advantages  of  publishing  the 
house  organ  in  paid  space  in  news¬ 
papers,  according  to  The  Score, 
are  the  relatively  low  cost  per  in¬ 
dividual  reader;  maximum  com¬ 
munity  readership;  the  fact  that 
the  newspaper  page  is  “good  pub¬ 
lic  relations”  and  is  more  timely 
than  other  devices,  and  that  rec¬ 
ognition  for  individual  or  group 
accomplishments  of  employes  can 
be  community-wide. 

The  decision  to  try  the  newspa¬ 
per  ad  method  was  reached  by  the 
Roper  firm  for  two  reasons;  (1) 
the  unit  cost  of  producing  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  publication  for  employes 
was  extremely  high;  and  (2)  by 
using  the  newspaper  space,  the 
company  would  be  able  to  reach 
an  audience  probably  30  times  as 
great  as  its  employe  publication 
audience  would  be.  At  the  time  the 
company  decided  to  utilize  paid 
space  in  the  Rockford  newspapers, 
the  Roper  organization  had  a  pay¬ 
roll  of  about  1,000.  It  has  since 
increased  to  more  than  2,000. 

Stanley  H.  Hobson,  president  of 
the  Roper  concern,  says: 

“While  our  newspaper  ad  proj¬ 
ect  is  still  experimental,  we  are 
extremely  well  pleased  with  results 
so  far.  We  are  looking  for  no  dol- 
lar-and-cents  return,  and  we  expect 
to  perform  no  miracles  in  either 
labor  or  community  relations.  .  .  . 
1  am  convinced  that  our  neighbors 
like  to  know  about  our  coinpany 
and  our  people,  and  1  think  in  the 
daily  newspaper  we  have  a  truly 
fine  medium  of  friendly  conver¬ 
sation.” 

■ 

W-H  Names  Rep 

San  Francisco — ^West-Holliday 
Co..  Inc.,  has  been  appointed  na¬ 
tional  advertising  representative  of 
the  Chico  (Calif.)  Enterprise-Rec¬ 
ord. 
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HowMennen  UsesDailies 
To  Sell  Products  to  Men 

^VERTISER^S  CASE  STUDY 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

This  Fall,  the  Mennen  Com-  appreciate  the  help  in  merchandis- 
pany,  Newark,  N.  J.,  manufactur-  ing.” 

crs  of  men’s  toiletries  and  babies’  Mennen’s  ad  manager  told  E&P 
products,  launched  a  nation-wide  how  this  cooperation  between  the 
campaign  (via  Kenyon  &  Eck-  dailies  and  Mennen  was  recently 
hardt  Inc.)  for  its  men’s  line  on  pointed  up  with  the  first  of  a 
the  sports  pages  of  155  newspa-  quarterly  mailing  of  a  “Mennen 
pers  in  95  key  markets.  Merchandising  Kit”  to  the  news- 

The  170-line  insertions,  gener-  papers. 


.\ctually,  these  advantages  of 
newspapers  as  an  advertising  me¬ 
dium  is  old  stuff  to  Mennen  which 
for  some  time  has  been  using 
dailies  for  its  line  of  baby  prod¬ 
ucts. 

In  64  Papers  . 

Last  Spring,  for  example,  Men¬ 
nen  broke  a  4,800-line  campaign 
(via  Grey  Advertising  Agency)  in 
64  newspapers  in  52  cities  as  part 
of  what  was  then  termed  the  “big¬ 
gest,  most  comprehensive”  adver¬ 
tising  and  merchandising  program 
for  the  Mennen  baby  products  line 
(E&P,  March  8,  page  12). 

Newspaper  linage  in  this  cam¬ 
paign  alternated  small  space  read¬ 
er  ads  with  larger  space  testimon¬ 
ials  illustrating  real  mothers  and 
their  babies,  many  of  whom  lived 
in  the  markets  in  which  the  news¬ 
paper  ads  appeared. 
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ally  appearing  on  sports  pages  to 
reach  a  male  audience,  are  being 
run  three  times  a  week  with  each 
ad  plugging  one  of  the  three 
major  Mennen  products:  Skin 
Bracer,  After  Shave  Lotion;  Spray 
Deodorant  for  Men;  and  Mennen 
Shave  Creams  (see  cut). 

The  addition  of  newspapers  to 
its  men’s  line  media  schedule 
marks  a  new  tack  for  Mennen 
which  up  to  now  has  concentrated 
on  national  magazines  and  radio- 
TV  with  an  occasional  splash  in 
color  appearing  in  the  Sunday 
supplements. 

Mennen  Pleased 

With  its  new  Fall  campaign  just 
a  few  weeks  old,  Leonard  V.  (i;ol- 
son,  Mennen’s  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  reports  that  company  offi¬ 
cials  are  already  pleased  with  re¬ 
sults  thus  far  obtained,  and  points 
to  two  contributing  factors  to 
their  satisfaction:  1)  excellent  lo¬ 
cal  impact  resulting  in  increased 
sales  of  men’s  products;  2)  first 
rate  merchandising  support  by  the 
newspapers  on  the  local  level 
which  is  being  hailed  by  Mennen’s 
60,000  retailers,  300  wholesalers 
and  the  firm’s  own  salesmen. 

According  to  Mr.  Colson,  it’s 
the  “first  rate”  merchandising 
support  by  dailies  that  is  one  of 
the  key  reasons  why  Mennen  is 
pleased  that  it  has  alloted  a  sub¬ 
stantial  portion  of  its  seven-figure 
advertising  budget  to  newspaper 
space. 

“Mennen  is  a  ‘merchandising’ 
company,”  Mr.  Colson  told  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  this  week, 
“which  means  that  new  ‘gimmicks’ 
are  always  being  devised  to  help 
retailers  sell  more  of  oux  prod¬ 
ucts. 

Dailies  Hand-in-Hand 

“By  helping  our  salesmen  set 
up  displays,  by  sending  out  mail¬ 
ings  to  retailers,  and  by  keeping 
retailers  aware  of  the  latest  cam¬ 
paigns  launched  by  Mennen 
through  merchandising  our  retail¬ 
ers,”  Mr.  Colson  went  on,  “the 
newspapers  are  working  hand-in- 
hand  with  Mennen  salesmen. 
What’s  more,  the  retailers  like  the 
local  advertising  and  the  salesmen 


The  kits  come  in  the  form  of  a 
colorful  file  folder,  on  the  front 
of  which  is  pictured  an  eye-catch¬ 
ing  brunette  who  urges  advertis¬ 
ing  managers  of  newspapers  to 
“Come  a  Little  Closer  ...  we  can 
make  some  beautiful  business  to¬ 
gether.” 

Contents  of  Kit 

Inside  the  kit  is  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Colson  pointing  out  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  newspaper  to 
Mennen’s  “power  team,”  along 
with  a  number  of  merchandising 
helps,  plus  samples  of  Mennen 
display  merchandisers  and  win¬ 
dow  streamers  which  members  of 
the  local  newspaper’s  merchandis¬ 
ing  staff  are  asked  to  take  orders 
for  from  dealers.  Other  items  in 
the  kit  include  suggested  letters 
for  mailing  by  the  daily  to  retail¬ 
ers,  suggested  post  cards  for  fol¬ 
low-up  mailings,  and  a  list  on 
which  the  newspaper  can  check  off 
its  help  to  Mennen’s  current  pro¬ 
motions. 

Based  on  returns  to  date.  The 
Mennen  Company  reports  over-all 
newspaper  cooperation  as  “excel¬ 
lent.” 

“Moreover,”  Mr.  Colson  told 
E&P,  “our  retailers  like  the  special 
attention  they’ve  been  getting 
from  both  the  local  daily  and  our 
own  salesmen.  And  our  salesmen 
themselves  like  the  idea  of  work¬ 
ing  closely  with  an  advertising 
medium  that  helps.” 

Advantage  of  Newspapers 

According  to  Mr.  Colson,  Men¬ 
nen  recognizes  that  newspapers 
have  an  advantage  over  other  me¬ 
dia  in  that  “they  have  tremendous 
local  impact”  and  can  also  be 
used  “as  a  national  base  for  an 
advertising  campaign.” 

In  addition,  the  company  finds 
that  newspapers  are  highly  flexible 
in  that  they  can  be  used  national¬ 
ly,  regionally,  and  even  seasonal¬ 
ly,  which,  Mr.  Colson  emphasizes, 
“is  most  important  for  merchan¬ 
dising  the  Mennen  line.”  Then 
too,  he  adds,  newspapers  provide 
frequency  of  the  Mennen  sales 
message  at  a  low  cost.  Finally, 
there  is  the  “very  big  plus”  of  lo¬ 
cal  merchandising  help. 


A  few  weeks  ago  Mennen  again 
announced  the  “biggest  compaign 
in  the  history  of  its  baby  prod¬ 
ucts  line  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growth  of  that  market.” 

This  campaign,  now  in  full 
swing,  is  using  200-line  insertions 
in  78  newspapers  in  65  drug  mar¬ 
kets  across  the  country,  along 
with  22  national  magazines.  A 
new  TV  film  short  titled  “Oh, 
Baby,”  a  series  of  “spot”  inter¬ 
views  featuring  infants  discussing 
current  problems,  will  get  under 
way  late  this  month. 

Sports  Celebrities 

Mennen’s  current  campaign  for 
its  men’s  line  plays  up  to  men 
through  a  series  of  170-line  ads 
(see  cut).  Copy  now  appearing 
for  Spray  Deodorant  for  Men,  for 
example,  reads,  “Why  Risk  It?' 
Been  telling  yourself  you  don’t 
need  a  man’s  deodorant?  But  you 
may!”  This  “men”  idea  is  carried 
through  to  point-of-purchase  mer¬ 
chandising  where  Mennen  uses 
streamers  and  banners  showing 
sports  celebrities,  such  as  Allie 
Reynolds  of  the  New  York  Yan¬ 
kees,  recommending  “the  Man’s 
Deodorant.” 

Last  week.  George  S.  Mennen, 
vicepresident,  announced  that  the 
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company  will  begin  moving  into 
a  modern  new  plant  in  Morris 
Township,  N,  J.,  about  the  first 
of  the  year,  after  being  located 
in  Newark  since  it  was  founded 
75  years  ago. 

The  new  structure,  he  said,  will 
afford  Mennen  considerably  in¬ 
creased  production  facilities,  and, 
for  the  first  time,  will  consolidate 
office,  manufacturing  and  ware¬ 
housing  operations  under  one 
roof.  Moving  will  take  place  over 
a  three  or  four  month  period. 

■ 

National  Beer 
Turns  to  Dailies 

National  Brewing  Company  has 
launthed  a  major  campaign  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  Using  full 
pages  each  week  (Mondays  in  the 
Times  Herald,  Thursdays  in  the 
Star) . 

National’s  copy  urges  the  Wash¬ 
ington  market  to  “Get  Rid  of  Tired 
Taste.”  The  newspaper  program 
is  supported  by  an  hour  of  TV 
each  Tuesday  night,  plus  spot  an¬ 
nouncements,  and  a  daily  news¬ 
cast. 

Emphasis  on  newspaper  space 
is  new  for  this  brewery,  which 
has  in  the  past  stressed  TV  and 
radio,  used  newspaper  and  mag¬ 
azine  space  in  a  supporting  role 
The  over-all  national  advertising 
program  will  continue  unchanged 
(via  Owen  &  Chappell,  New 
York),  with  TV  and  radio  getting 
the  bulk  of  the  company’s  appro¬ 
priation  in  its  major  markets, 
which  include  Maryland,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Delaware,  Virginia,  Wes! 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Illi¬ 
nois  and  California.  Strong  on 
the  east  and  west  coasts  and  in 
eastern  central  U.  S.,  National  is 
gradually  expanding  its  distribu¬ 
tion  into  other  sections  of  the 
country. 

Although  his  brewery  is  among 
the  30  largest  in  the  country.  Na¬ 
tional  has  no  intention  of  chal¬ 
lenging  the  trade  in  qurfntity  pi^ 
duction,  according  to  Jerold  C- 
Hoffberger,  the  company’s  presi' 
dent. 
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In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 
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raroumea  v^anuxi  „  l  ,  ^  »  .1 

Drive  Opens  in  10  Markets  hwalCl  OfepS  /iSlOe, 

For  the  first  time  full -page  LjffjQ  Js  President 
newspaper  advertisements  (via 

Ivan  Hill,  Inc.,  Chicago)  are  being  Detroit,  Mich.  —  Henry  T. 
run  in  metropolitan  papers  to  pro-  Ewald,  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
mote  proper  packaging  -of  butter  Directors  and  until  now  also 
and  margarine,  according  to  the  president  of 
Paraffined  Carton  Research  Coun-  Campbell  -  Ewald 
cil,  Chicago,  sponsors.  Company,  has 

The  program  marks  the  first  announced  the 
time  in  the  history  of  packaging  election  of  Henry 
that  a  consumer-education  cam-  G.  Little  as  the 
paign  of  its  kind  has  been  carried  firm’s  new  pres- 

ident. 

Impact  of  a  full-page  ad,  the  Active  head  of 
Council  reports,  has  already  been  the  company  for 
measured  in  a  test  run  last  July  41  years,  Mr. 
in  the  New  York  market.  After  Ewald  continues 


Life  Insurance  Ad  Series 
To  Break  in  475  Dailies 


An  institutional  advertising  According  to  Mr.  Johnson,  the 
push  designed  to  answer  questions  new  campaign  “is  an  entirely  new 
most  frequently  asked  by  the  pub-  approach  in  that  it  meets  for  the 
lie  concerning  life  insurance  will  first  time  the  specific  questions 
start  the  week  of  Oct.  13,  spon-  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  na- 
sored  by  Institute  of  Life  Insur-  tion’s  policyholders  and  the  public 
ance,  Holgar  J.  Johnson,  Institute  as  a  whole.” 
president,  announced  this  week.  Last  year,  the  Institute  carried 
Ads  will  appear  in  an  increased  out  a  campaign  of  informational 
list  of  daily  newspapers,  using  475  messages,  answering  questions  as 
this  year  for  a  series  of  15  to  how  the  life  insurance  business 
1,000-line  messages.  There  will  oj^rates.  This  year,  the  campaign 
also  be  five  page  ads  in  each  of  will  answer  those  questions  which 
six  major  farm  publications,  have  been  shown  to  be  the  most 
Combined  audience  reached  will  widely  raised  in  the  minds  of  the 


Little 


be  about  50,000,000. 


Greater  Purchasing 
Power  OM 
Now  On  Tap...^M 


complete  “reason  why”  message.  Chevrolet  account. 

Grocery  store  managers  said  they  largest, 
noted  a  marked  increase  in  the 

number  of  housewives  switching  also  be  announced  ...  _ _ 

from  uncartoned  butter  to  butter  black  and  white  insertions’  in  Sun- 
packaged  in  paraffined  cartons  the  day  newspapers  on  Oct.  19.  Ra- 
first  week  after  the  ad  appeared  dio-TV  support  includes  two 
in  the  New  York  area.  Over-all  weeks  of  commercials  on  Lever 
survey  figures  gave  the  ad  the  Brothers  Co.’s  network  shows, 
highest  readership  rating  over  all 

national  ads  in  the  July  10  issue  Railroads,  Airlines  Join 

of  the  V  t  it,,.  Hertz  Travel  Promotion 

In  addition  to  New  York,  the 

ad  is  scheduled  to  run  in  Chicago, 

Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia,  Buffalo, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Atlanta,  Bos¬ 
ton.  Cleveland  and  Detroit  mar¬ 
kets. 

Newspapers  in  each  market  are 
merchandising  the  campaign  by 
sending  letters  to  grocers  in  their 
area  calling  attention  to  the  ads 
and  reminding  them  that  packag¬ 
ing  is  an  important  facor  in  cus¬ 
tomer  buying  decisions. 

Bulk  of  La  Rosa  Budget 
In  Dailies  for  First  Time 
La  Rosa  macaroni  products  are 
being  featured  in  a  series  of  full- 
page  ads  which  proclaim  that 


the  agency’s 


A  GROWING  number  of  railroads 
and  airlines  are  joining  in  active 
promotion  of  the  rail  -  auto  and 
plane-auto  travel  plans  originated 
by  the  Hertz  Driv-Ur-Self  Sys¬ 
tem,  Inc.  Latest  carriers  to  fea- 


Norton  Co.'s  new  $6,000,000  machine  tool  plant  in  Worcester 

Since  June  a  year  ago,  Worcester  industry 
has  completed  or  undertaken  new  construction 
and  expansion  totaling  well  over  70  million  dol¬ 
lars,  divided  not  among  two  or  three,  but  27 
diversified  concerns. 

For  advertisers  alert  to  stable  markets  which 
show  increasing  purchasing  power,  this  is  a  divi¬ 
dend  on  top  of  Worcester's  Value-Added-by- 
Manufacture  in  1951  by  708  million  dollars.*  Every 
cent  of  the  buying  potential  represented  by  these 
figures,  can  ^  reached  by  advertisers  in  the 
Worcester  Telegram-Gazette.  Daily  circulation 
153,234;  Sunday  104,542. 

‘Copyright  1952  SALES  MANAGEMENT  Survey  of  Buying  Power;  further 
reproduction  not  licensed. 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

G*erg«  F.  Booth,  Pvblithcr 

MOLONEY,  REGAN  t  SCHMIH,  he. 

Nofionof  PtprtstnfaUrti 


kets  between  now  and  the  first  of 
the  year  for  Old  Hickory  Strai^i 
bourbon. 

The  ads  reproduce  Old  Hid- 
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Bud  Cairns 


Bendix  Radio 


Bigger,  Richer 


Baltimore 


Baltimore's  a  busy  place  .  .  .  bustling  with  indus' 
trial  activity.  Bendix  Radio  is  located  here  with 
a  modern  plant  containing  almost  one-half  mil¬ 
lion  square  feet  of  floor  space.  Bendix  is  a 
major  supplier  of  precision  electronic  equipment 
to  all  branches  of  the  Service  and  since  World 
War  II  the  company  has  achieved  a  leading  place 
in  the  field  of  commercial  electronics.  Bendix 
Radio  is  another  important  Baltimore  industry 
that  is  making  the  Nation's  6th  City  bigger  .  .  . 
more  prosperous! 


Iroads 
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Bud  Cairns  is  enjoying  his  12th  year  at  Bendix. 
He  is  helping  to  make  Baltimore  bigger  and  rich¬ 
er.  Bud  is  one  of  5.000  Bendix  employees  (in 
1938  a  total  of  300  worked  here).  Bud  is  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  more  than  500.000  industrial 
workers  whose  substantial  incomes  from  steady 
employment  have  created  new  spending  power  in 
Baltimore. 


Baltimore's  excellently  diversified,  steadily  active 
industry  makes  the  Nation's  6th  Largest  City 
bigger  and  richer  than  ever.  Sell  Baltimore  .  .  . 
advertise  to  the  largest  evening  and  Sunday  cir¬ 
culation  of  The  Baltimore  News-Post  and 
American. 


Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service 
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Textile  Retailer  A  *Pro,  * 
Agencymdn  Tells  Meeting 


Ad  Council  Report 
For  Its  10  Years 


RETAIL  AD  SURVEY 


Few  textile  manufacturers  are 
spending  enough  in  consumer  ad¬ 
vertising  to  feel  that  they  are  in¬ 
fluencing  the  consumer  strong!> 
enough  to  make  him  resent  the 
switching  or  substitution  of  a  pro¬ 
duct  at  the  retail  level,  according 
to  Bert  Goldsmith,  executive  vice- 
president,  Alfred  J.  Silberstein-Bert 
Goldsmith,  Inc.,  New  York  City 
id  agency. 

Speaking  before  a  sales  conven¬ 
tion  of  Botany  Mills,  Inc.,  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  last  week,  Mr.  Goldsmith, 
whose  agency  handles  part  of  the 
Botany  account,  said  that  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  textile  advertising  differs 
from  the  technique  of  package 
goods  advertising  in  that  in  the 
former,  the  retailer  has  very  little 
control  on  the  final  sale  of  a 
product. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,”  he  de¬ 
clared,  “if  a  grocery  or  drug  re¬ 
tailer  tried  to  switch  the  sale  of  a 
product,  he  is  apt  to  be  met  w'ith 
resentment  that  results  in  walk¬ 
outs  instead  of  sales. 

Not  Just  a  Distributor 

“In  the  case  of  textiles,  the  re¬ 
tailer  is  not  just  a  distributor — he 
IS  a  merchant.  He  is  considered  an 
idvisor  and  a  professional  expert 
by  the  average  customer  who 
comes  into  his  store.”  Mr.  Gold¬ 
smith  asserted  that  “Those  of  us 
who  are  interested  in  promoting 
brand  name  products  in  wearing 
apparel  must  recognize  this  fact. 

“Few  of  us  are  spending  enough 
:n  consumer  advertising  to  feel 
that  we  are  influencing  the  con- 
Numer  strongly  enough  to  make 
him  resent  switching  or  substitu¬ 
tion  at  the  retail  level.  Once  we 
have  admitted  this  to  ourselves, 
we  are  in  a  position  to  appraise 
our  standing  logically  and  sensibly 
and  to  make  the  most  of  the  op¬ 
portunities  we  do  possess,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Goldsmith  called  attention  to 
Botany’s  national  magazine  cam¬ 
paign  set  for  Spring  of  195.^:  re¬ 
marked; 

“Behind  this  gigantic  campaign 
is  the  most  attractive  and  practical 
assortment  of  dealer  helps  that  any 
retailer  can  possibly  enjoy  the  use 
of  ...  if  a  retailer  concentrates 
on  our  product  and  backs  it  with 
’he  kind  of  display  material  and 
the  kind  of  mat  service  we  give 
him,  and  really  uses  this  material, 
he  will  enjoy  a  larger  final  margin 
of  profit  on  ‘Botany’  Brand  500. 
Tailored  by  Daroff,  than  he  will 
on  any  article  he  may  carry  in  his 
store,  whether  he  be  a  department 
store  or  a  men's  wear  specialty 
shop.” 


Dailies  Called  Retail 
Stores'  Best  Ad  Medium 

Hollywood.  Calif.  —  E.  J. 
Schurtz.  vicepresident  of  the  Los 
.Xngeles  area  Broadway  Depart¬ 
ment  Store  chain,  last  week  praised 
daily  newspapers  as  being  the 
stores’  best  advertising  medium. 

Mr.  Schurtz  told  a  Hollywood 
■Advertising  Club  meeting:  “We 
have  found  that  the  best  results 
come  from  daily  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.”  He  added  that  one  reason 
for  this  is  because  newspaper  ads 
can  be  varied  swiftly  to  meet  the 
fast  changes  in  retailing  problems. 


The  10th  Annual  Report  of  the 
.Advertising  Council  is  out,  and  it 
shows  that  contributed  and  spon¬ 
sored  space  in  newspapers  reached 
over  110,000,000  lines.  This  is 
above  and  beyond  editorial  cover¬ 
age  of  Council  projects. 

The  Newspaper  Cooperation 
Plan,  after  one  year  of  operation 
on  March  1,  had  enlisted  more 
than  100  papers.  Under  this  plan 
top  space  in  the  paper  is  given 
over  to  short  Council  messages. 
The  number  of  papers  is  now  940. 


Special  Section 
Scores  60-40 
Ad-News  Ratio 


Shoe  Institute  to  Seek 
Aid  of  Dailies,  Weeklies 

Every  Daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
paper  in  the  U.  S.  is  going  to  be 
informed  about  the  National  Shoe 
Institute’s  “The  New  in  Shoes” 
program  opening  March  1,  1953. 
.Ad  departments  will  be  asked  to 
cooperate  in  working  with  local 
retailers. 

The  program  is  a  joint  promo¬ 
tional  effort  sponsored  by  the  In¬ 
stitute,  under  the  direction  of  the 
National  Shoe  Manufacturers  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  National  Shoe 
Retailers  Association.  Purpose:  To 
unify  on  a  nation-wide  basis  the 
presentation  of  footwear  to  the 
public. 

In  a  bulletin  just  issued,  the  In¬ 
stitute  outlined  for  retailers  its 
part  in  the  promotion  so  far  as 
newspaper  participation  is  con¬ 
cerned.  The  Institute  will  furnish: 
Full -page  and  other  size  mats  for 
use  by  local  newspapers  in  devel¬ 
oping  special  sections;  proofs  of 
“The  New  in  Shoes”  title  to  be 
used  in  manufacturer  and  retail 
ads;  appropriate  news  stories  about 
shoes  for  use  by  retailers  in  their 
local  newspapers;  local  papers  with 
syndicated  news  releases  about 
shoes  and  “The  New  in  Shoes” 
program. 


NBBB,  Glassware  Assoc. 
Issue  ’Glassware  Definition' 

A  Booklet  designed  to  give 
both  consumer  and  advertiser  a 
clearer  conception  of  glassware 
terms  and  definitions  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  National  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau  New  York  City,  in 
cooperation  with  American  Glass¬ 
ware  Association. 

The  booklet,  for  example,  re¬ 
commends  against  advertising  or 
representing  glassware  as  “Rock 
Crystal  Glassware”  since  rock 
crystal,  a  form  of  clear,  colorless 
quartz  is  not  used  commercially  in 
modern  glassware. 


The  Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian 
recently  published  a  special  “Keys 
to  Ea.se”  16-page  supplement  de¬ 
voted  to  home  appliances  in  which 
the  content  was  60.5  per  cent  ad¬ 
vertising,  39.5  per  cent  news. 

The  section,  containing  all  plus 
linage,  was  coordinated  with  a  dis¬ 
play  and  demonstration  appliance 
show  in  the  Oregonian  Hostess 
House,  the  daily’s  women’s  depart¬ 
ment.  Faced  with  a  two-color 
cover  built  around  a  carnival-of- 
appliances  theme,  the  section  con¬ 
tained  1,087  inches  of  news  writ¬ 
ten  especially  for  the  supplement 
by  the  editors  of  the  Oregonian 
Hostess  House,  supervised  by  Kay 
Bollam,  director.  Each  phase  of 
home  appliances  ranging  from 
kitchen  planning  to  actual  appli¬ 
ance  use  was  covered  as  news. 

Most  unusual  advertising  aspect 
of  the  “Keys  to  Ease”  section,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  newspaper,  was  the 
way  general  linage  outstripped  re¬ 
tail:  1,171  inches  of  general 
against  494  inches  of  retail. 

George  Simpson  of  the  Ore¬ 
gonian’s  general  advertising  staff 
is  credited  with  midwifing  and 
merchandising  the  special  section 
in  three  weeks  of  intensive  selling. 
On  his  first  calls  he  found  appli¬ 
ance  wholesalers  and  distributors 
apathetic  about  the  section.  Fac¬ 
tory  co-op  funds  were  exhausted. 

Mr.  Simpson  proposed  that  dis¬ 
tributors  organize  retail  co-op 
budgets  with  their  dealers.  “It 
took  an  average  of  a  half-dozen 
calls  on  each  advertiser,”  the  Ore¬ 
gonian  reports,  “but  in  the  end 
the  idea  was  highly  successful.” 

Prior  to  the  section’s  appear¬ 
ance,  the  cover  was  reproduced  as 
a  color  poster  and  displayed  in 
appliance  retailers’  stores.  Two 
days  after  the  section  was  pub¬ 
lished.  the  “Keys  to  Ease”  show 
opened  in  the  Oregonian  Hostess 
House  where  some  25  manufac¬ 
turers  participated.  A  daily  dem¬ 
onstration  of  appliances,  given  by 
home  economists  representing  the 
various  appliance  makers  drew 
heavy  crowds  throughout  the 
show. 


•  GERMANY 


•  NETHERLANDS 


THIS.... 


the  fourth  in  a 


series  appearing 
in  national  publi¬ 
cations  reaching 
the  heart  of 


America  and 


American  indus¬ 


tries..  .  is  symbolic 
of  our  Nation's 
effort  to  maintain 


peace  ...  it  is  a 
tribute  to  those 
manufacturers 


and  sub-con¬ 


tractors  who 


recognize  and 
are  doing  their 
part  to  solidify 
this  vital  need. 


Their  contributions 


are  strengthening 
the  endeavors 
of  peace  for 
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Bendix  teleyision  . . .  clear  .  .  .  distinct . . .  and  sharp  on  the  screen . . 
Or  home  appliance  .  .  .  specialty  device  . .  .  radio  .  . .  and  long  accepted 
staixlards  of  automotive  units . .  .  here,  literally,  is  a  trade  name  assur¬ 
ing  versatility  of  manufacture  and  craftsmanship,  by  its  generations 
of  proven  merit  in  production  needs.  >->->■  Playing  its  vital  part  on 
the  smoothly  operating,  efficient  team  of  more  than  2200  manu¬ 
facturers,  large  and  small . .  .  the  Bendix  contributions  as  sub-contractor  ^ 

to  our  own  accelerated  production  is  an  established  benefit  in  help¬ 
ing  to  speed  deliveries  of  the  F84  fighter  bomber  for  the  USAF. 


Complementing  industry’s  leaders  who  supplement  our  production . 
more  than  two-thirds  of  all  Republic  sub-contracting  dollars  go  to 
small  business. 
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Last  week’s  rule,  listing  16  items 
of  optional  information,  marked 
the  first  major  revision  in  19  years 
in  SEC  procedures  for  providing 
potential  customers  information 
on  new  securities  before  effective 
date  of  their  registration. 

SEC  officials  said  they  expect 
the  new  rule  to  be  especially  help¬ 
ful  to  dealers  in  their  job  of  ac¬ 
quiring  customers  for  new  secur¬ 
ities. 

advertising  of  securities,  and  vir-  2)  SEC  must  clear  the  identify-  ■ 

tually  requiring  disseminaUon  to  jng  statement  within  10  days;  ex-  Bureau  of  Advertisina 
driers  of  information  on  secur-  pects  to  complete  this  operation  in  tt  i  o  tvt  lur  u 
ities  before  the  effective  date  of  the  majority  of  cases  within  four  AU  A^le^V  JVAeXXAUers 

registration,  were  authorized  last  or  five  days.  Seventeen  newspapers  and  one 

week  by  the  Securities  and  Ex-  3)  After  the  statement  has  been  publishers’  representative  firm  have 
change  Commission.  cleared,  and  before  the  effective  recently  joined  the  membership 

The  ruling  virtually  requires  a  registration  date,  advertising  of  all  roster  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertis- 
bona  fide  effort  on  the  part  of  material  in  the  identifying  stale-  ing,  AN  PA. 

financial  advertisers  to  make  pros-  ment  becomes  legal.  The  ad  may  The  representative  firm,  an  as- 
pectuses  readable  and  informative,  pow  contain  a  coupon  or  tear-off  sociate  member,  is  the  Julius 
rather^  than  merely  technically  in  blank  for  soliciting  requests  for  Mathews  Special  Agency.  Inc. 
compliance  with  law.  ^  jbe  proposed  prospectus.  Pre-  New  newspaper  members  are: 

The  rules  approved  by  the  SEC  viously  only  “tombstone”  ads  were  Bartlesville  (Okla.)  Examiner-En- 
last  week  are  the  same,  except  for  legal,  and  then  only  after  the  ef-  terprise.  Bend  (Ore.)  Bulletin, 
minor  technical  changes,  as  had  fective  date.  Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe-Times, 

been  proposed  earlier  this  year  4)  sec  will  refuse  to  accelerate  Boise  (Ida.)  Statesman,  Ellwood 
(E&P,  July  19,  page  17).  the  effective  date  of  registration  if  City  (Pa.)  Ledger,  Fostoria  (Ohio) 

The  new  rules,  which  may  lead  there  has  not  been  a  “reasonable  Review-Times,  Lafayette  (Ind.) 

to  increased  financial  advertising  effort”  to  disseminate  the  identify-  Journal  &  Courier,  Laredo  (Tex.) 
in  newspapers,  make  the  following  jng  statement  and  sufficient  copies  Times,  Lexington  (N.  C.)  D;j- 
ma:or  changes  in  existing  pro-  of  the  “red  herring”  prospectus  patch,  London  (Ont.)  Free  Press, 
cedures:  (proposed  prospectus)  to  partici-  Mattoon  (Ill.)  Journal-Gazette, 

1 )  Filing  of  a  registration  state-  pating  dealers.  Okmulgee  (Okla.)  Times,  Opel- 

ment  for  new  securities  must  now  5)  The  commission  will  also  re-  ousas  (La.)  World,  Pampa  (Tex.) 
include  an  “identifying  statement,”  fuse  to  accelerate  “where  it  is  Spokesman,  Pontiac  (111.)  Leader, 

containing  a  certain  minimum  of  satisfied  that  there  has  been  no  Victoria  (B.  C.)  Colonist  and 

“non  -  controversial”  information  prospectus  reasonably  concise  and  Times,  and  Waukegan  (111.)  News- 
abo’it  the  security  and  the  issuer,  readable.”  Sun. 


The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 


SEC  Gives  Green  Light 
To  Financial  Ad  Copy 


UP  ANOTHER  STEP  — Thomas 
B.  Coleman,  onetime  Omaha  news¬ 
paper  adman,  has  been  elected  1 
vicepresident  of  Sullivan,  Stauffer, 
Colwell  &  Bayles.  He  has  been 
an  account  executive  with  the 
agency  since  leaving  Hearst  Maga¬ 
zines  a  few  years  ago. 


Maginn  to  Service 
Food  Classifications 

William  E.  Maginn  has  joined 
the  New  York  Sales  staff  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  to 
service  accounts  in  the  food  classi¬ 
fication.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Bureau’s  grocery  group  under 


Quality  comes  in  bi^  packt 
too,  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  resultful  circulation 
of  this 


newspaper 

the  Seattle 

gB  Postdntelli^encer 


The  Only  Morning  Newspaper  in  Western  Washington 
REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 
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by  CAMERON  SHIPP 

serfdom  to  the  whim  of  even  the  most  miserable,  aged, 
or  irascible,  the  meanest,  ugliest,  or  most  unappetiz¬ 
ing  of  our  captors.  Failure  to  comply  meant  social 
ostracism  and  the  equivalent  of  Siberia.  As  a  token  of 
our  submission,  we  addressed  any  enemy  of  more 
than  1 1  years  old  as  “Ma’am.” 

Men  were  no  better  off  than  boys  except  that  some 
of  them  sought  frequent  solace  from  tyranny  in  boot¬ 
legged  whisky.  (Prohibition  was  womankind’s  bold¬ 
est  attempt  to  hold  the  male  in  fief,  her  only  brilliant 
legislative  achievement.)  Under  this  system  of  gyn- 
archy,  or  lady-rule,  the  most  ailing,  ancient  gentle¬ 
man  had  to  stand  patiently,  enduring  hell,  if  some 
talkative  woman  forgot  to  bid  him  sit  in  her  presence. 
This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  women,  being  bandy¬ 
legged  and  strong  in  the  rump  like  buffaloes,  can  stand 
for  hours  while  lean-limbed,  long-backed  males  are 
likely  to  collapse  in  a  matter  of  minutes. 

It  was  also  a  law  that  any  male,  even  ah  invalid, 
had  to  give  a  woman  his  coat  if  there  was  a  chill  in  the 
air,  no  matter  that  he  was  a  stringy  gent  and  likely  to 
catch  his  death  and  she  a  buxom  doe,  plump  in  chest 
and  thigh  and  impervious  to  any  cold  short  of  a  polar 
blast. 

The  male  paid  the  female’s  way  in  all  things,  saluted 


Booking  back  on  my  boyhood  in  North  Carolina, 
a  period  of  life  popularly  supposed  to  be  as  full  of 
sweetness  and  gumption  as  the  sap  rising  in  a  June 
apple  tree,  I  realize  that,  like  all  other  males  of  my 
acquaintance,  I  was  actually  miserable  and  put-upon 
by  powerful  enemies. 

Man  and  boy,  we  were  prisoners  in  a  war  that  had 
harsh  rules.  We  were  required  to  hop,  fetch,  tote,  and 
salaam.  We  had  to  bow,  scrape  and  abase  ourselves 
before  the  conqueror.  We  had  to  give  up  anything, 
including  life  itself  if  demanded,  that  our  owners 
wanted,  and  do  it  cheerfully.  We  were  bound  in  feudal 


continued  in  October^ 


5|c  IVrite  Nation’s  Business,  Washington  6,  D.C.,  for 
a  complimentary  copy  of  the  October  issue  and 
for  permission  to  quote  from  this  timely  article. 
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Tie-"ins  Help 
Build  Paper's 
Food  Section 

Salem,  Ore. — ^Tie-in  ads  have 
become  bricks  building  a  Salem 
Oregon  Statesman  food  advertis¬ 
ing  into  a  10  to  12-page  section 
weekly. 

In  1950  the  Statesman  totalled 
but  99,987  lines  of  food  copy.  In 
1951  it  scored  a  gain  of  62  per 
cent.  This  year  it  crossed  the 
100,000-line  mark  in  July. 

The  Statesman  now  has  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  field,  has  gained  in  all 
but  two  of  the  past  eight  months, 
and  for  the  first  eight  months  of 
the  year  totalled  121,487  lines,  fig¬ 
ures  show. 

Tie-ins  with  national  advertis¬ 
ing,  cooperation  with  its  represen¬ 
tatives  and  a  comprehensive  sys¬ 
tem  to  insure  the  Statesman’s  pro¬ 
motion  of  tie-ins  being  sold  are 
the  dominant  factors  in  the  story 
of  success  which  resulted,  inquiry 
discloses. 

Large  Section  Weekly 

Today  the  Statesman’s  food  sec¬ 
tion  may  run  eight  to  10  individ¬ 
ual  tie-ins  with  an  individual  na¬ 
tional  advertiser,  checked  copies 
reveal.  Robert  Sprague  is  adver¬ 
tising  director  and  Phil  Gilstrap  is 
manager  of  general  advertising. 


The  start  was  with  a  good  pros¬ 
pect  list.  Advertising  Linage  Re¬ 
port  services  were  obtained.  Pro¬ 
motion  aids  were  prepared  with 
the  assistance  of  Ward  -  Griffith 
Co.,  representatives. 

“Most  important,  the  Statesman 
merchandised,”  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  was  told.  It  also  added  a 
food  section,  with  Maxine  Buren, 
an  experienced  food  editor,  in 
charge.  Representatives  and  the 
newspaper  closely  correlated  sell¬ 
ing  efforts  as  the  Statesman  con¬ 
tinued  developing  tie-ins  and  tie- 
ups. 

Colors  and  Stickers 

The  food  section  utilized  cover 
color.  Stickers  bearing  the  news¬ 
paper’s  signature  cut,  lines  for 
topic  and  date  of  issue,  and  check 
spots  for  both  tie-ins  and  tie-ups 
were  designed  by  William  St.  Sure 
of  Ward-Griffith’s  San  Francisco 
office. 

Letters  of  pleasure  came  in 
from  national  advertisers.  And 
while  the  newspaper  also  devel¬ 
oped  window  displays,  surveys 
and  route  lists,  the  continual  em¬ 
phasis  has  been  on  tie-ins,  the 
Statesman  emphasizes. 

■ 

lOc  for  Reno  Papers 

Reno  (Nev.)  Evening  Gazette 
and  Nevada  State  Journal  have  ad¬ 
vanced  their  single  copy  price  from 
7c  to  10c. 


Store  Has  Ads 
In  Color  Folded 
Among  Comics 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — ^When  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Courier-Express  recently 
brought  out  a  Sunday  issue  con¬ 
taining  a  record  volume  of  adver¬ 
tising  by  a  Buffalo  store,  it  ini¬ 
tiated  a  color-ad  section  represent¬ 
ing  collaboration  by  the  newspa¬ 
per,  its  comic-section  printer  and 
the  C-E’s  photoengraving  subsidi¬ 
ary. 

The  store  is  Adam,  Meldrum  & 
.\nderson  Co.,  advertising  its 
Housewares  Fair,  with  the  16-page 
special  section  including  four  color 
pages,  a  page  of  color  in  the  comic 
section,  a  page  in  the  rotogravure 
section  and  SVi  pages  in  the  news 
section — making  a  total  of  23*/2 
pages. 

C-E  Advertising  Manager  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  O’Brien  told  Editor  & 
Publisher: 

Some  Advantages 

“The  Greater  Buffalo  Press, 
which  has  printed  C-E  comics  a 
long  time,  told  us  that  it  was  in 
position  to  print  a  special  section 
to  come  off  the  press  with  the 
comics.  This  had  some  advan¬ 
tages: 

“1 — It  meant  avoiding  inserting 
— and  avoiding  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tra  charge  for  it, 

“2 — It  permitted  full  color  in 


every  page — AM&A  used  it  on  the 
front  and  back  covers  and  the  two 
center  pages. 

“This  service  is  available  in 
either  standard  or  tabloid  size,  with 
color  on  any  and  every  page.  We 
can  go  to  20  pages  in  standard 
size  or  40  pages  in  tabloid.  Stand¬ 
ard  size  can  be  4,  8  or  12  or  more 
pages  in  multiples  of  4;  tabloid  in 
8,  12,  16  and  up,  also  in  multiples 
of  4. 

“In  the  mechanical  operation, 
the  Courier-Express  sets  all  the 
black-and-white  pages  and  fur¬ 
nishes  mats  to  the  Greater  Buffalo 
Press.  Copy  for  the  color  pages  is 
prepared  by  the  advertiser  and  sent 
to  our  subsidiary,  Niagara  Photo- 
Engraving  Co.,  Inc.,  on  the  4th 
floor  (behind  the  new  C-E  editor¬ 
ial  department),  which  prepares 
the  plates  which  are  sent  directly 
to  Greater  Buffalo  Press. 

“Black-and-white  copy  and  cuts 
must  be  supplied  complete  to  the 
Courier-Express  21  days  before 
publication;  color  copy  must  go 
complete  to  Niagara  21  days  prior 
to  publication  also.  Reservations, 
4  weeks  in  advance,  will  be  accept¬ 
ed  subject  to  priority.” 

■ 

Schuyler  Named 

Philip  Schuyler,  onetime  Editor 
&  Publisher  staffer,  has  become  a 
consultant  with  Ruder  &  Finn,  New 
York  City  public  reelations  coun¬ 
sel.  He  continues  as  executive  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Young  Presidents’  Or¬ 
ganization. 


A  NEW  NOTE 

FOR  YOUR  NEWSPAPER! 

Here’s  a  sharp  writer  who’ll  never  fall  flat  with  readers — “Mr.  Music”,  him¬ 
self — SIGMUND  SPAETH.  Spaeth  has  authored  26  books,  gained  inter¬ 
national  fame  as  a  music  authority,  educator,  critic,  radio  and  TV  star.  Now 
this  famous  p)ersonality  writes  a  weekly  column  especially  for  newspapers 
that’s  rich  in  appeal  for  EVERYONE — ^from  chamber  music  devotees  to 
^  popular  music  fans.  .  .  . 


"MUSIC  FOR  EVERYBODY" 

Now  ready.  Reserve  your  territory.  Wire,  write  or  phone 

AMERICA'S  LEADING  INDEPENDENT  SYNDICATE 


GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 

)  S.  George  Little,  Pret. 


250  PARK  AVENUE.  N.  Y.  17.  N.  Y. 


Phone  ELdorado  5-  3781'2 
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Studio  equipment,  eontrni 
consoles,  monitors. 


INTIRNATIONAL  TILEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  CORPORATION 
67  Brood  Streot,  Now  York  4,  N.  Y. 


mm&T  /s/e^ 

for  the  coming  expansion  in 

TELEVISION 


tters,  antennas,  complete 
i-astiiiv  installations. 


^^ITHIN  THE  NEXT  DECADE  television  will  grow  heyoiid  all 
present-day  conceptions.  International  Telephone  and 

Telegraph  Corporation  is  ready  to  help  speed  the  new 
industry  on  its  way— ready  with  new  transmitters  of 
advanced  design,  improved  studio  equipment, 
high-gain  antennas,  microwave  links  for  studio-to-transmitter 
and  mobile  pick-up— and  ready  with  the  finest 
instrument  for  home  entertainment,  the  incomparable 
Capehart.  Look  to  IT&T.  together  with 
its  associate  companies,  for  tireless  effort 
in  television  development. 


The  incomparable  Capehart  Television  pictiire-tiilies  for  (Capehart  The  Selenium  Rectifier,  converting 

home  television  receiver.  and  other  TV  manufacturers.  AC  to  DC  . . .  pioneered  by  IT&T. 
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ways  and  means  of  stepping  up 
the  effectiveness  of  advertising, 
but  they  in  turn,  can  pick  up  a 
few  wrinkles  about  the  real  es¬ 
tate  business  that  can  result  in 
more  and  better  copy.  CAMs 
who  attended  can  bring  these 
ideas  back  home  to  hometown 
realtors,  who  could  not  get  to 
the  meeting. 

Mr.  McDonald  made  these 
points; 

“There  is  nothing  wrong  with 
a  panel  the  ads.  What  is  wrong  is  with 

discussion  on  various  phases  of  the  writers  of  the  ads.  They 

Classified  was  held  in  which  the  suffer  from  two  general  ailments: 

“1.  The  tyranny  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  of  ideas. 

“2.  The  inability  to  grasp  the 
abstract.” 

Association  of  Ideas 
Here  is  what  he  means  by  that: 
Association  of  Ideas  —  “You 
call  upon  me,  a  realtor,  as  a  sales¬ 
man  from  the  Gazette.  You  have 
come  to  get  your  copy  for  the 
Sunday  Classified.  1  am  annoyed, 
being  busy  on  copy  for  a  billboard 
on  a  main  highway  at  the  entrance 
to  town. 

“The  billboard  is  10  feet  high 
The  inseparable  link  between  and  40  feet  long — 400  square  feet, 
the  real  estate  business  and  classi-  and  it  costs  plenty, 
fied  advertising  points  up  the  wis-  “i  know  your  Classified  adver- 
dom  of  cooperation  on  the  level  tisement  will  be  2  inches  wide 
achieved  at  this  convention.  Log-  and  Vi-lnch  deep  or  one  square 
ical  as  it  seems,  this  type  of  pro-  inch  and  will  cost  very  little, 
gram,  which  includes  a  group  of  “How  can  they  possibly  be 
CAMs  representing  a  broad  seg-  compared?  You  interrupt  me  to 
ment  of  the  industry,  is  unique,  discuss  a  trivial  thing  when  I  am 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


THE  LADY  CAMS' 


CAMs  Help  Realtors 
At  California  Convention 

By  Daniel  L  Lionel 

CAM,  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle 


Approximately  2,400  realtors  After  the  formal  talks, 
attending  the  State  Realty  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  California  Real 
Estate  Association,  Oct.  5-9,  following  participated;  Guy  R. 
should  have  gone  home  with  Daniel.  CAM,  San  Francisco  Ex- 
plenty  of  want  ad  savvy  as  the  aminer:  Louis  Diffenderfer,  CAM, 
result  of  the  efforts  of  a  number  Stockton  Record  and  past  presi- 
of  outstanding  CAMs  who  par-  dent  PCAA;  Greenlaw  Grupe, 
ticipated  in  the  program.  realtor,  Stockton;  Charles  Holmes 

Meeting  in  San  Francisco,  the  (formerly  Chicago  Herald  Anier- 
rcaltors  devoted  Oct.  8  to  a'dver-  icon)  CAM,  San  Francisco  News; 
tising.  Edwin  P.  Gerth,  president  Claire  Sprague,  president,  North- 
of  Gerth  Pacific  Advertising  ern  California  Division  PCAA 
Agency,  real  estate  specialists,  nnd  CAM.  Vallejo  Times  Herald; 
spoke  on  the  subject,  “Packaging  Charles  Woessner,  realtor,  Fresno, 


Helen  K.  Rothrock,  is  CAM 
of  the  Stevens  Point  (Wis.)  Daily 
Journal. 

She  says:  “The  Stevens  Point 
Daily  Journal  (circ.  8,022)  is 
published  daily,  except  Sunday. 
However,  we  sell  7-day  ads.  This 
run  takes  in  a  weekend  which  is 
good  for  results,  builds  up  linage 
and  revenue.  Two  fulltime  em¬ 
ployes  hold  up  department  of 
want  ads.  Assisting  manager, 
Jerome  Kudla. 

“Want  ad  linage  for  1951, 
53,467  inches.  Total  ad  count 
for  year,  75,514.  Carry  about 
265  ads  per  day.  Average  about 
30  new  ads  for  the  day.  More 
than  half  via  telephone.  For  in¬ 
stance,  1951  brought  a  total  of 
7,992  new  want  ads  which  were 
taken  for  publication.  Out  of 
which,  4,575  were  through  tele¬ 
phone,  2,109  over  counter  and 
1,311  mail  orders.” 


THE  QUAD-CITIES 
17th  in  EFFECTIVE 
BUYING  INCOME 
PER  FAMILY 


Breakfast  Briefs 


omong Sales  Management's 
162  Metropolitan  Areas 


If  your  a<1vertisinB’  dollnr  is 
s<>okinsr  the  ntiaUty  markets 
first — then  the  Quad-City 
area  belonirs  close  to  the 
top  of  your  list.  Year  by 
year  this  community  rates 
liicher  and  higher  amomr 
the  102  standard  nv  tropoli- 
tan  areas.  Good  ancestry, 
fine  peoeraphical  location 
and  diversified  means  of 
livelihood  all  contribute  to 
a  hierh  standard  of  livinp 
anionp  Quad-Citians.  You 
cover  3  of  the  4  Quad- 
Cities  when  you  use  the 
Anrus  and  Dispatch. 


In  the  old  days  the  successful 
candidate  was  the  man  born  in  a 
log  cabin.  Nowadays  he  needs  at 
least  two  mortgages. 

From  The  Clcz^eland  Plain  Dealer 


[with  “the  finding  of  vali 


devices  of  western  European  paint¬ 
ing.”  On  the  other  side  are  the 
rationalists,  who  hold  that  art  cre¬ 
ated  in  this  way  is  random,  aimless 


tives  for  our  time";  thi 
contribute  to  the  orgai 
n  attitudes: 
jo  perceivii 


To  serve  newspapers  everywhere 


RECORDAK  is  now  iiiicrofilining  newspapers  in  Cliieago, 
Los  Angeles,  New  Orleans  and  New  York  City.  Just 
send  your  bulky  files — iKniiul  or  unlHuind — to  the 
nearest  Recordak  Newspaper  Mierofiluiing  Center. 


•  •  •  RECORDAK  gives  you  this  ehoice — ' 
or  800  newspaper  pages  on  a  100-ft. 
roll  of  35mni.  Reeordak  Mierofilin. 
Former  is  more  eeonomieal;  latter 
giv€^  you  bigger  pietures  on  y«mr  I 
Recordak  Film  Reader  Screen.  ' 


RECORDAK  gives  you  valuable  extra  pro¬ 
tection — w  ill  store  your  master  film 
negatives  in  its  air-conditioned,  fireproof 
Film  V  ault  at  nominal  charge. 


RECORDAK  w  ill  prtMliiee  original-size 
enlargements  from  your  mierofilin 
negativi's — promptly,  at  low  cost. 
Likewise,  it  will  turn  out  duplicate 
mierotilin  editions  whenever  i 

desired  for  libraries,  colleges,  etc.  I 


RECORDAK  maintains  a  thoroughly 
traiiieil,  experienced  staff  to  servi<-e 
Rer'ordak  Film  Readers — and  other 
Recordak  mi<  rofilming  eqiii|)ment 
— promptly,  coast  to  coast. 
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For  complete  details 

on  Recordak  Newspaper  Service,  write  Recordak 
Corporation  (Siihsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  ConifHiny), 
4^\4  Madisim  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


'  OrdK  sI 

(Pree) 

Soloiu. 

niu»ie 

Wijr.f 
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(Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

originator  of  modern  microfilming— and  its  newspaper  application 

*‘Recordak”  is  a  trade-mark 


the  present)  his  dancing,  was  supplied  by  . . '■■■,  ,,  ,  ffRw 

icks.  Mias  Frankel  the  Pillow’s  director,  Mr.  Shawn,  »  maturing  agent,  and  wWely  dii^  the  impote^Sife 
r  hlaWy  nrofe^  an<*  famous  wife  and  onetime  ^uaed  theaters  which  have  no 
oth  and  wraoniSv  colleague,  the  beautiful,  indestruc-  crown  city  always  tend  to  remain  Desperate  1 

med  their  admira-  De®**-  Quite  rightly,  wlmitive,  ANTA,  of  cot 

the  tefinMtra  The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  number  of  desperi 
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1%  addition  to  ihooe  ouUtanding  Reprettntattvoa  toeated  m  yOur  area, 
DuMont  mamtaing  a  staff  of  highly  experienced  Sales  Engineers. 
These  men,  backed  by  years  of  field  experience,  Ufork  in  conjuTtction 
unth  your  Representative  and  provide  him  with  the  necessary  informta- 
tion  and  service  that  may  be  required  to  fulfill  your  particular  needs. 
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Effeettv*  Rtgionml  Partietpution  •/ 
DuMut  Rtpr0a«ntmtiv4$,  n9W 

mil  arMM  o/  tht  nation^  r»aip 
to  ««rv«  yoK,  fc«ip  you  to'  plan  and 
to  tottid  pour  toUvition  otmtian. 


ATLANTA  • 


Start  with  the  finest  TV  broadcasting  equipment  available. 
Back  it  with  outstanding  engineering  born  of  pioneering  tele¬ 
casting.  Round  it  out  with  on-the-spot  TV  specialists  familiar 
with  every  phase  of  television.  And  that’s  the  meaning  of 
DU  MONT  to  you  in  working  out  your  telecasting  plans. 

Whether  your  needs  concern  initial  equipment,  or  expansion 
or  improvement  of  present  facilities,  contact  your  nearest 
Du  Mont  regional  office.  Our  TV  specialists  will  gladly  discuss 
your  problems  and  come  up  with  the  most  praetieed  and  eco¬ 
nomical  solutions. 

Du  Mont,  always  “First  with  the  Finest  in  Television,'*  now 
,  offers  *Effective  Regional  Participation,  in  highly  qualified 
:k  personnel,  for  still  better  service  to  you. 


CHICAGO 


n.  -r 

M  ^  ^CLIFTON.  N. 
■  BALTIMORE  • 


WASHINGTON,  0.  C.  v 


YORK 


DALLAS 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 


the  State  College  of  Washington  an  adviser  in  charge  of  the  Daily. 
has  found  that  the  crises  in  stu-  .  .  .  Basically  and  fundamentaUy 
dent  journalism  resulted  most  fre-  there  is  the  authority  within  the 
qucntly  from  poor  journalism,  administration  to  censor  the  news 
from  irresponsibility  and  imma-  if  that  is  what  one  wants  to  call 
turity,  rather  than  from  crusading  it.  However,  on  the  basis  of  our 
journalism  which  is  stamped  down  policy  and  being  a  believer  in 
by  a  tough  administration.  freedom  of  the  student  press  we 

,  .  D  have  never  had  occasion  to  exer- 

,  ,  ,  ,  ,  cise  that  type  of  control. 

At  a  number  of  schools  the  “We  have  done  only  one  thini 
paper  is  incorporated  into  the  ^  news  and  editorial  pol- 

iournalism  program  in  order  that  ij.y  js  concerned,  and  that  is  to 
the  staff  may  receive  professional  ^  basic  policy.  We  have 

training  for  the  job,  and  so  that  ... 

experienced  faculty  members  will 
be  available  to  help  students  over 
the  rough  spots. 

Schools  using  this  system  seem 
to  feel  that  it  works  well.  T  ; 

President  French:  “The  real  ob¬ 
jective  is  to  provide  the  student 
with  an  experience  in  which  he 
can  learn  and  develop  judgment 
and  maturity.  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  a  planned  and  controlled 
training  program  is  more  certain 
to  result  in  sound  student  develop¬ 
ment  than  in  the  completely  free 
student  activity  approach.  .  .  .” 


College  Heads  Beseech 
St-zdents:  Be  Responsible 

By  Dwight  Bentel 


(Third  of  three  articles)  to  discharge  it.  But  this  fact 
A  MAJORITY  of  college  presi-  emerges  above  all  others  from  the 
dents,  it  appears,  ask  only  of  the  replies  of  30  college  and  univer- 
student  newspaper  that  it  operate  presidents  to  an  Editor  & 

responsibly.  They  have  no  wish  Publisher  query  on  “How  much 
to  interfere  with  editorial  policy  freedom  for  the  student  press?” 
or  conduct,  and  even  insist  on  the  Liberal  Policy  Prevails 

right  to  criticize  them.  At  most  institutions  of  higher 

I  feel  that  the  student  news-  learning,  prevailing  policy  toward 
pa^r  should  be  free  to  oppose  the  undergraduate  press  is  very 
actions  and  policies  of  the  college  liberal  indeed, 
administration  is  a  typical  state-  Many  of  the  college  heads 
ment,  by  Chancellor  James  P.  would  define  “responsibility”  the 
Hart  of  the  University  of  Texas,  same  for  the  college  as  for  the 
“From  the  educational  point  of  commercial  press.  Says  John  E. 
view,  we  are  convinced  that  the  Fields,  University  of  Southern 
student  newspaper  should  dupli-  California:  “There  is  the  funda- 
cate,  insofar  as  possible,  the  same  mental  proposition  in  our  case 
type  of  situation  which  the  stu-  that  the  university  is  the  publish- 
dent  will  face  later  on  a  regular  er  of  the  newspaper,  and  we  might 
paper,”  says  Lyle  M.  Nelson,  Di-  therefore  expect  the  same  respon- 
rector  of  Public  Services  at  the  sibility  from  the  staff  members 
University  of  Oregon,  responding  as  might  be  expected  by  the  pub- 
for  President  Harry  K.  Newburn.  lisher  of  any  commercial  newspa- 
The  extent  to  which  they  im-  per,  except  that  we  have  no  par- 
pose  controls,  then,  differs  with  ticular  policy  to  forward  as  might 
their  interpretation  of  “responsi-  be  the  case  of  the  publisher  of  a 


asked  the  students  that  they  know 
all  the  facts  on  both  sides  of  the 
question,  if  it  is  controversial,  and 
that  they  then  present  their  view¬ 
points  in  the  news  columns  in  a 
factual  manner  and  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  columns  that  they  be  fair 
and  not  vindictive  in  their  presen¬ 
tation. 

"...  In  the  eight  years  that  the 
paper  has  been  operating  on  this 
basis  there  has  been  no  single 
case  of  censorship.” 

Freedom  of  the  student  press 
within  such  a  situation  requires 
faculty  forbearance,  and  occa- 
Even  where  student  newspapers  sionally  some  tricky  footwork,  ac- 
operate  under  journalism  depart-  cording  to  Dean  Burton  W.  Mar- 
ment  supervision,  however,  em-  vin  of  the  William  Allen  White 
phasis  seems  to  be  upon  maxi-  school  of  the  University  of  Kan- 
mum  staff  freedom,  with  faculty  sas,  responding  for  Chancellor 
members  acting  in  advisory  ca-  Franklin  D.  Murphy.  But,  he 
pacity  only.  Writes  President  says,  the  plan  works. 

Charles  E.  Friley  of  Iowa  State  “Many  times  the  Kansan  has 
College:  run  editorials  that  embarrassed 

“The  student  publications  are  me  as  head  of  the  school  and 
considered  in  the  nature  of  a  lab-  caused  me  discomfort  occasioned 
oratory  in  connection  with  our  by  criticism  and  protest  from  stu- 
department  of  journalism.  ...  If  dents  and  faculty  members,”  he 
and  when  any  of  the  student  pub-  says.  “But  unless  some  basic 
lications  cross  over  to  the  wrong  question  of  community  welfare  is 
side  of  the  track  and  violate  the  involved,  I  don’t  see  any  more 
generally  accepted  principles  of  harm  in  a  college  editor  making 
good  newspaper  conduct,  the  ad-  a  fool  of  himself  in  print  than 
ministration  feels  free  to  discuss  any  other. 

the  situation  with  the  students  in-  -‘Xbe  answer  as  I  see  it  is  to 
volved  and  with  faculty  advisers,  pass  on  the  responsibility  to  the 
Such  discussion  is  designed  to  students  through  teaching  and  ex¬ 
point  out  the  mistakes  and  give  ample  to  the  point  where  the  stu- 
them  an  opportunity  to  correct  dents  are  held  in  rein  by  tlieir 
them.  Such  policy  has  invariably  feeling  of  responsibility.” 
been  successful.”  And  that  would  probably  corat 

At  the  University  of  Southern  about  as  close  to  summarizing  the 
California,  where  the  Daily  Tro-  majority  opinion  of  the  presidents 
fan  is  a  laboratory  facility  of  the  as  any  expressed  in  the  survey, 
school  of  journalism,  the  faculty  ■ 

“does  not  impose  censorship  upon  n _ i.  _ i _ « 

the  newspaper,”  writes  Vicepresi-  RsCllty  Pq^G  ContGSt 
dent  John  E.  Fields.  Deadline  for  entries  in  the  fifth 

In  essence,  he  says,  the  admin-  annual  competition  sponsored  by 
istration  has  but  two  requests:  the  National  Association  of  Rt" 
“That  the  articles  be  in  good  Estate  Editors  has  been  extended 
taste.  That  criticism  of  univer-  Oct.  15.  James  Holton,  Ne* 
sity  operations  on  policy,  made  York  World  Telegram  and  Sun- 
by  persons  other  than  members  awards  chairman,  said  prizes  will 

of  the  staff  of  the  newspaper  and  be  given  in  three  circulation  clas- 

reported  for  publication,  should  ses  for  the  best  real  estate  pag^’ 
be  channeled  to  the  university  of  the  year,  best  real  estate  news 

public  relations  office  in  order  feature,  and  best  real  estate  pap 

that  the  truth  of  the  charge  may  in  color, 
be  ascertained,  and  that  the  uni-  ^  • 

versity’s  position  may  be  stated  ASJSA  Officers 
simultaneously  with  the  publica-  jq^vv  officers  of  the  American 
tion  of  the  charge.”  Society  of  Journalism  School  Ad- 

From  the  University  of  Wash-  ministrators  are:  President,  Alvin 
ington,  where  several  years  ago  Austin,  University  of  North 
the  student  newspaper  was  made  kota;  vicepresident,  Quintus  Wu* 
a  laboratory  for  the  school  of  son.  University  of  Utah;  and  Sec- 
journalism,  Vicepresident  H.  P.  retary-treasurer,  George  Phillip*- 
Everest  writes:  “We  have  placed  South  Dakota  State  College. 
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Full  Depth  Sharp  Mats 
Stretch  of  Mats  Eliminated 
Non-Buckling  Impressions 
Produces  Better  Printing  Plates 
Powerful  Rolling  Mill  Effect 
Straight  Line  Pressure  Adjustment 
Ball  and  Roller  Bearings  Thruout 

''/deal”  in  Efficiency 

and  Ease  of  Operation 


SCOTT 
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^  COMP&MT  ° 


Please  don’t:  use  the  word  ‘Vaseline’  alone.  It’s  not 
a  complete  name  in  itself,  but  is  the  registered  trade 
mark  owned  by  the  Chesebrough  Manufacturing 
Company,  Cons’d. 

Please  do:  use  the  word  ‘Vaseline’  with  the  name  of 
the  product  it  designates — such  as  ‘Vaseline’  Petroleum 
Jelly,  ‘Vaseline’  Hair  Tonic,  etc.  Will  you  pass  this 
thought  along  to  your  editors  and  proofreaders? 
Thanks  a  lot. 

ANSWERS:  1.  Susan  Brownell  Anthony 

2.  Alfred  Edward  Housman  3.  ‘Vaseline’  Petroleum  Jelly 


CHESEBROUGH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY.  CONS'O 


Changes  Made 
In  Ford  Co. 
Public  Relations 

Detroit  —  Realignment  of  the 
staff  and  field  organizations  of 
Ford  Motor  Company’s  Office  of 
Public  Relations  and  establishment 
of  three  new  executive  positions 
within  the  office  were  announced 
recently  by  Charles  F.  Moore,  Jr., 
director  of  public  relations. 

Sydney  W.  Morrell,  who  recent¬ 
ly  joined  Ford  Motor  Company, 
has  been  named  manager  of  gen¬ 
eral  public  relations.  Leggett 
Brown,  formerly  assistant  to  the 
director,  will  be  manager  of  public 
communication,  and  Leo  C.  Beebe, 
who  has  been  manager  of  the  mo¬ 
tion  picture  department,  will  be 
manager  of  educational  relations. 

Mr.  Brown  will  supervise  the 
news  department  (formerly  the 
Ford  news  bureau),  the  special 
events  department,  and  a  new  ac¬ 
tivity,  radio  and  TV  relations. 
Kenneth  Gregory,  manager  of  the 
News  bureau,  will  be  manager  of 
the  news  department  and  John  G. 
Mullaly  will  continue  as  manager 
of  special  events.  John  H.  Heiney 
has  been  appointed  head  of  radio 
and  TV  relations. 

Mr.  Morrell  was  formerly  a 
partner  in  Earl  Newsom  &  Co., 
New  York  public  relations  consult¬ 
ants.  He  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
London  Daily  Herald  and  later  a 
foreign  correspondent  for  the  Lon¬ 
don  Daily  Express,  covering  cen¬ 
tral  and  southeastern  Europe. 

After  war  service,  he  was  di¬ 


rector  of  information  for  Europe 
for  UNRRA  and  director  of  public 
relations  for  the  United  Nations 
Appeal  for  Children  and  the 
United  Nations  International  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Emergency  Fund. 

Mr.  Heiney,  also  a  newcomer  to 
the  Ford  staff,  was  on  the  staff  of 
the  Indianapolis  News  from  1923 
until  1929,  serving  for  two  years 
as  automobile  editor,  and  later 
was  with  the  Des  Moines  Register, 
Iowa  Broadcasting  Company  and 
the  Washington  Post. 

m 

South  Dakota  Editors 
Adopt  Medical  Code 

Watertown,  S.  D. — Members 
of  the  South  Dakota  AP  Manag¬ 
ing  Editors  Association  adopted  a 
code  of  cooperation  with  the 
South  Dakota  medical  profession 
at  their  Fall  meeting  here  Sept. 
28.  The  code  is  intended  to  se¬ 
cure  the  cooperation  of  hospitals 
and  doctors  in  making  accurate 
news  of  accidents,  etc.,  available 
to  newsmen  easier  and  earlier. 

Bruce  Campbell,  Huron  Daily 
Plainsman,  was  elected  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  succeeding  Charles  Ander¬ 
son,  Pierre  Capital  Journal,  who 
has  left  South  Dakota. 

■ 

$10,000  for  Child 

Walla  Walla,  Wash.  —  More 
than  $10,000  was  contributed  in 
slightly  over  a  week  to  a  fund 
raised  by  the  Union-Bulletin  to 
assist  in  the  hoped-for  recovery 
of  Arminta  Sanders,  8,  who  has 
been  unconscious  since  a  July  15 
street  accident. 


Amaiza  vs  April . . . 

Get  set  ior  fireworks  when  CHRIS 
WELKIN'S  amazing  girl  friend  from 
outer  space  finds  out  about  his  new 
love  “April."  It's  explosive  enter¬ 
tainment  with  a  surprise  wind-up  that 
leaves  even  Chris  himself  saucer-eyed. 
See  this  new  story  beginning  Oct.  27  in 
America's  leading  space-adventure  comic 


DAILY  “One  of  14  Favorite  Comics 
in  the  NEA  FULL  SERVICE! 


SUNDAY  -Space  thrills  and 
imaginative  action  in  full  color! 


Write  or  wire  for  proofs! 


MCA  CCD\/I/-'C  I  1200  West  Third  Street 

NEA  SERVICE,  Inc.  cie.M  n  Okh 
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The  Classified  Kid 


THE  NEXT  classified  advertising  manager  employed  by  the  Idaho 

State  Journal  at  Pocatello  is  going  to  need  a  good  record — not  a 
prison  one.  He’ll  probably  have  to  belong  to  Senator  Nixon’s  Order 
of  the  Hound’s  Tooth! 

After  four  days  of  diligent  searching,  FBI  and  other  law  enforce¬ 
ment  officers  finally  discovered  who  had  staged  a  daring,  daylight 
holdup  of  the  Idaho  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Blackfoot,  and  escaped  with 
$8,300  in  cash  while  25  stunned  customers  looked  on.  The  robbery 
took  place  Sept.  15  and  William  Gregory  Dreyer,  alias  William  Kar- 
kov,  “The  Classified  Kid,’’  was  arrested  Sept.  21  near  Reno  and 
charged  with  the  holdup. 

For  two  years,  the  classified  advertising  manager  had  boomed  busi¬ 
ness  for  the  Journal.  He  was  good,  and  the  bank  robbery  he  later 
confessed  also  was  good. 

The  33-year-old  Karkov  showed  up  in  the  editorial  rooms  IV^  houn 
after  the  robbery  was  staged.  He  wanted  to  know  why  the  bank  stick- 
up  had  not  been  bannered.  It  was  long  after  presstime  and  only  a 
replate  enabled  the  editors  to  catch  a  two-column  boldface  bulletin. 
Then  he  queried  the  police  reporter  about  clues  to  the  identity  of  the 
stickup  artist. 

“Slickest  job  the  police  remember,”  he  was  told. 

On  the  following  day  when  the  Idaho  Bankers  Association  tele¬ 
phoned  Karkov  to  place  a  display  ad  in  the  classified  section  announc¬ 
ing  a  reward  for  the  arrest  of  the  robber,  Karkov  again  came  into  the 
editorial  room  and  asked  if  the  reward  was  news.  It  was.  The  “I  got 
it”  advertising  manager  also  had  a  knack  for  news.  It  wasn’t  untQ 
later  that  the  reason  for  his  “nose  for  news”  was  discovered. 

On  Sept.  19,  Karkov  left  Pocatello.  He  had  paid  his  debts  to  vari¬ 
ous  merchants,  tried  to  burn  $500,  and  drove  away  in  a  1941  sedan. 

An  FBI  agent  remarked:  “He  was  an  honest  newspaperman.  He 
paid  his  debts  before  he  left.” 

His  sudden  wealth  was  the  tip-off  that  he  was  the  bank  robber. 
He  was  captured  at  Lake  Tahoe,  Nev.,  in  the  midst  of  a  crap  game. 
He  had  $941  on  him  when  he  surrendered  meekly  to  officers. 

Although  the  bank  robbery  never  hit  the  banner  line,  the  federal 
warrant  for  his  arrest  monopolized  the  front  page.  Karkov,  or  Dreyer, 
got  his  banner  line,  is  in  a  Reno,  Nev.  jail  on  $50,000  bond,  and 
faces  a  long  sentence  as  a  second-time  loser.  He  was  paroled  from 
a  California  penitentiary  in  1948  after  serving  time  for  first  degree 
burglary  and  assault  with  intent  to  commit  murder. 

Are  there  any  applicants  for  the  job? 


★  ★  ★ 


Cool  Times 


Charles  Poore,  book  reviewer  for  the  New  York  Times,  wrote  (on 
a  hot  day)  for  the  newspaper’s  staff  journal.  Times  Talk,  this  enconium 
for  the  plant’s  air  conditioning: 

PAEAN 

In  Praise  of  All  the  Air  That's  Fit  to  Breathe 

Proportion 

to  the  heat  outside 
two-twenty-nine 

west  forty-third 

is  what  my  inclination 

to  arrive  spectacularly  early 
and  work  lavishly  late 
during  the  season 

of  Manhattan  monsoons 
grows  in — 


And 


for  all  I  know  this  may  be  true 
of  other  characters 

native  to  the  place 
or  who  drop  in 

ostensibly  on  business 

and  then  affably  lurk  around 
bucking  to  become  icicles. 

Well,  anyway, 

many  are  cooled 

but  few  are  froze*- 
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This  fellow’s  trying  to  outsmart  us... 


and  that’s  good  for  YOU ! 


(on 

ium 


We  don’t  know  his  name  or  even  what  he  looks  like. 

But  we  do  know  what  he’s  up  to.  Right  now  at  this 
minute  he’s  working  in  the  research  laboratory  of 
a  competitive  oil  company.  He  may  be  devising  the 
formula  for  a  new  and  better  gasoline,  or  developing 
an  improved  manufacturing  process,  or  inventing 
a  wonderful  new  petroleum  by-product  which  may 
revolutionize  the  plastics  industry.  If  he  succeeds,  his 
company  will  have  a  temporary  competitive  advan¬ 
tage  over  ours. 

Frankly,  this  fellow  worries  us  a  little  sometimes. 

But  we*re  awfully  glad  he’s  around! 

His  habit  of  keeping  at  our  heels  keeps  us  on  our  toes. 

We  have  to  be  just  as  smart  as  he  is  (or  maybe  a  little 
smarter)  to  stay  in  business.  Intense  competition 
among  hundreds  of  competing  oil  companies  has 
stimulated  research  and  production  to  create  for 
America  an  abundance  of  the  good  things  of  life 

ESSO  STANDARD 


undreamed  of  in  other  times  or  other  countries. 

Until  somebody  invents  a  better  formula  for  pros¬ 
perity  than  old-fashioned  competition,  let’s  aU  stick  to 
our  own  system  of  trying  to  do  a  better  job  than  the 
other  fellow.  That  way,  we'll  aU  be  better  oflFI 


THIS  IS  OIL  PROGRESS  WEEK,  celebrated  by  the  Petro¬ 
leum  Industry  and  Esso  employees  and  dealers  everywhere. 

When  you  stop  to  think  that  2  gallons  of  todays  gasoUne  do  the 
work  3  did  in  1925,  you’ll  agree  .  .  .  there’s  really  something 
to  celebrate! 

OIL  COMPANY 


Thie  is  an  advertisement  appearing  during  Oil  Progress  Week,  Oct.  12-18  in  newspapers 
in  the  18  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  where  Esso  Products  are  marketed. 
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J.  H.  Pinkstone  of  Lake  Orion, 
Mich.,  has  purchased  the  Deshler 
(Ohio)  Flag  from  Francis  G. 
Kirby  through  the  Dial  Agency, 
Detroit. 

*  *  * 

The  weekly  Hominy  (Okla.) 
News  has  been  purchased  by 
Norman  Bridwell  and  Wayne  Jef¬ 
fries  from  Aubrey  McAllister, 
James  C.  Nance  and  Joe  McBride, 
owners  since  1946. 

*  *  * 

A  journalism  instructor  and  a 
prize  winning  rural  correspondent 
will  become  publishers  of  the 
Morrison,  (Okla.)  Transcript, 
which  Fred  Logan,  publisher  for 
43  years,  has  sold  to  Miss  Elsie 
Shoemaker,  of  the  journalism  de¬ 
partment  at  Oklahoma  A&M  col¬ 
lege,  and  Mrs.  Edna  Eaton  Wilson. 
*  *  * 

Lowell,  Mass.  —  The  Lowell 
Sun  Co.,  publisher  of  the  Lowell 
Evening  Sun  and  Sunday  Sun,  has 
purchased  the  Lowell  Sunday  Tele¬ 
gram,  published  by  Mrs.  B.  L. 
Pouzzner.  Thomas  F.  Costello  is 
president  and  publisher  of  the  Sun 
organization. 

♦  *  * 

Stanley  Samuelson,  who  was  re¬ 
leased  from  Army  service  in  Au¬ 
gust,  has  bought  the  Lyon  (Neb.) 
Mirror-Sun  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Walton.  The  Waltons  had 
the  weekly  31  years. 

*  *  * 

The  Laurel  (Neb.)  Advocate, 
owned  by  Roger  Hill  and  under 
management  of  Bud  Wilson,  has 
been  sold  to  Walter  Genereux  of 
Webster  City,  la.  Mr.  Genereux 
will  be  assisted  by  his  two  sons. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Frederick  E.  Morain  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  interest  of  V.  G.  Ne- 
sheim  in  the  Jefferson  (la.)  Bee 
and  Herald. 


This  announcement  is  not  an  offer  to  sell  or  a  solicitation  of  an  offer  to  buy  these  securities. 
The  offering  is  made  only  by  the  Prospectus. 


$3,500,000 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Inc. 

Fifteen-Year  Sinking  Fund  Debentures,  5% 

Dated  August  1,  1952  Due  August  1,  1967 


Price  100%  and  accrued  interest 


Copies  of  the  Prospectus  may  be  obtained  from  the  undersigned. 


HALSEY,  STUART  &.  CO.  INC. 

October  8,  1952 


Turnbull 


Lee  Turnbull 
Buys  Doily  News 
At  Foirbury,  Neb. 

Purchase  of  the  Fairbury 
(Neb.)  Daily  News  by  Leland  N. 
Turnbull  of  Davenport,  Iowa, 
from  R.  W.  Hun- 
ley  and  Max  H. 
Robinson  has 
been  annoimced 
by  the  Bailey- 
Krehbiel  News- 
pa  p  e  r  Service, 
which  negotiated 
the  sale. 

For  30  years, 
Mr.  Turnbull 
has  been  associ¬ 
ated  with  the 
two  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  Davenport,  first  as  a 
member  of  the  advertising  staff 
of  the  Davenport  Daily  Times  and 
later  as  business  manager  and 
eventually  publisher  of  the  Daven¬ 
port  Morning  Democrat,  a  posi¬ 
tion  he  held  from  June  17,  1940, 
until  his  resignation  May  1  this 
year. 

Mr.  Turnbull  was  bom  in  Paw¬ 
nee  City.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Monmouth  College,  and  began  his 
Davenport  newspaper  career  in 
1921  after  a  tour  of  air  corps 
duty  in  World  War  I. 

Robert  E.  Behm,  a  son-in-law, 
will  be  associated  with  him  in 
publication  of  the  Daily  News  at 
Fairbury.  A  graduate  of  Daven¬ 
port  High  School  and  Monmouth 
College,  Mr.  Behm  was  an  assis¬ 
tant  traffic  manager  of  the  Illinois 
Bell  Telephone  Co.,  Chicago,  and 
had  previous  experience  in  the 
circulation  department  of  the  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Register. 


Charles  Town,  W.  Va. — Sale 
of  the  Clarke  Courier  and  the 
Blue  Ridge  Press  at  nearby  Berry- 
ville,  Va.,  to  G.  Kenneth  Levi  was 
announced  this  week  by  Stacey  B. 
Lloyd,  owner  and  publisher. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Bradford,  Pa. — Bradford  Pub¬ 
lications,  Inc.,  publisher  of  the 
daily  Bradford  Era,  acquired  the 
Eldred  (Pa.)  Eagle  recently 
from  Graydon  and  Edna  L.  Trask. 

The  Eagle  published  every 
Thursday,  was  founded  in  1876. 
Joseph  M.  Cleary,  executive  ed¬ 
itor  of  Bradford  Publications, 
which  also  include  the  McKean 
County  Democrat  at  Smethport, 
Pa.,  will  be  publisher;  Mrs.  Rita 
Llewelyn  will  be  editor,  and  Ken¬ 
ton  C.  Abbey,  business  manager. 

*  .  * 

Raymond  H.  Fields,  publisher 
of  the  Guymon  (Okla.)  Daily  Her¬ 
ald,  has  purchased  the  Guymon 
Observer,  a  49-year-old  weekly, 
from  Amos  De  Wolfe.  The  week¬ 
ly  will  be  printed  in  the  Herald 
office  with  Dave  Taylor  as  editor. 
♦  ♦  ♦ 

A  group  including  Jack  B.  Mil¬ 
ler,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Marysville  (Kan.)  Advocate  for 
several  months,  has  purchased  the 
weekly  Lyndon  (Kan.)  Peoples 
Herald  from  Lee  R.  Hetick  in  a 
transaction  arranged  by  Bailey- 
Krehbiel  Newspaper  Service.  Other 
principals  are  Mrs.  Miller,  who 
will  be  office  manager,  and  Miss 
Ruth  Browning. 

4:  *  * 

New  owners  of  the  Espanola 
(N.  M.)  Valley  News  are  W.  W. 
Shepard  and  Phelps  Dewey,  for¬ 
merly  on  the  advertising  staff  of 
the  Fort  Collins  (Colo.)  Colora¬ 
doan.  They  bought  the  paper  from 
the  Southwestern  Publishing  Co., 
in  a  deal  handled  by  Ray  E.  Moh- 
ler  &  Associates,  Denver. 


Weekly  Cuts  Price 
From  $3  to  $2 

Cavalier,  N.  Dak. — ^The  weekly 
Cavalier  Chronicle  has  announced 
a  reduction  in  its  subscription  rate 
to  residents  of  its  home  county, 
Pembina.  Formerly  $3  per  year, 
the  rate  to  its  “friends  and  sup¬ 
porters”  in  Pembina  county  will  be 
$2  per  year  “until  further  notice.” 


Mrs.  Lester  I.  Giffin,  publisher  I 
of  the  Ordway  (Colo.)  weekly  I 
New  Era,  sold  the  paper  Oct.  1  to  I 
Dan  C.  M  innick  of  Albuquerque.  ■ 
Negotiations  were  handled  by  Ray  ■ 
E.  Mohler  and  Associates,  Denver. 

Mr.  Minnick  has  been  head  of  the  ^ 
University  of  New  Mexico  print-  j| 
ing  for  the  past  six  years.  f  ? 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Alfred  N.  Phillips,  former  three-  ^ 
time  mayor  of  Stamford,  has  sold  B 
the  Darien  (Conn.)  Review,  its  I 
job  printing  plant  and  its  physical  i 
assets  to  Richard  Jay  Robertson, 
New  York  investment  broker. 

*  *  * 

Craig  B.  Hazlewood,  Jr.,  for¬ 
merly  in  Austrian  press  work,  has 
purchased  the  Nevada  C  it  y 
(Calif.)  Nugget  from  Kenneth  W. 
Wray.  Arthur  W.  Stypes,  San 
Francisco  broker,  handled  the 
transaction. 

*  *  * 

Sale  of  the  Novato  (Calif.)  Ad¬ 
vance  to  James  A.  Cuzner,  Jr., 
was  effected  Sept.  30.  Arthur 
John  Sparrow,  publisher  for  more 
than  a  decade,  is  a  Marin  County 
supervisorial  candidate. 


Movie  About  Weekly 

“It  Happens  Every  Thursday,” 
the  story  of  a  small  weekly  by  Jane 
S.  Mcllvaine,  editor  of  the  Down- 
ingtown  (Pa.)  Archive,  is  being 
made  into  a  full-length  movie  by 
Universal-International. 

■ 

Sunday  Price  Up 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  —  The  Press 
(Scripps-Howard)  and  the  Sun- 
Telegraph  (Hearst)  are  raising 
their  Sunday  single  copy  price 
from  15c  to  20c  on  Oct.  12. 


EVERYTHING  IN 
BALTIMORE 
REVOLVES 
AROUND 
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^NDW  THE 

TRUE  FACTS... 
GIVE  YOUR 
READERS  THE 
TRUE  FACTS 
ABOUT  Tl 


Rumors  are  flying.  All  of  them  are 
false.  Here’s  what  “They  say” 

—that  tin  is  scarce 

—that  it’s  a  patriotic  duty  to  use 
as  little  tin  as  possible,  or  none 
at  all 

—that  a  profit-hungry  internation¬ 
al  cartel  of  tin  producers  is  trying 
to  grow  fat  on  America’s  needs 

—that  Government  controls  are 
necessary — despite  the  fact  that 
there  is  plenty  of  tin 

Makes  good  copy — (or  yellow  journal¬ 
ism  only.  Editors  and  publishers  who 
want  to  know  the  fects  themselves  and 
want  to  give  their  readers  the  facts 
are  invited  to  write  for  a  copy  of  a 
factual,  comprehensive  booklet  that 
tells  the  true  story,  the  whole  story, 
about  this  metal  so  vital  to  America 
and  her  citizens.  Write  for  your 


THE  MALAYAN  TIN  BUREAU 

Deportment  48 

1028  Connecticut  Avenue,  Woshington  6,  D.C. 

There  Is  Plenty  of  Tin  in  Malaya 


MAUIYAN 

rs 
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WOOD  METROPOLITAN  PRESSES,  consisting  of 
black  as  well  as  color  units,  are  standard 
equipment  in  some  of  America’s  leading 
newspaper  plants.  Engineered  and  built  to 
meet  present  day  production  schedules  with 
provision  for  future  expansion. 


WOOD  HEAVY  DUTY  AUTOSHAVER, 
high  quality,  high  speed  plate  fin¬ 
ishing.  Equipped  with  water-cooled 
shaving  arch  .  .  .  arch  and  frame  are 
one  casting  .  .  .  arch  cannot  shift. 
Compressed  air  removes  sawdust, 
shavings  and  water  from  plates. 
Functioning  parts  of  entire  machine 
guarded  against  chips  and  shavings. 


WOOD 


•k  -k  NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER  WEEK,  OCT.  1-8  Ar 


'All  Star"  Team... 

Speed,  Qmtifg,  Qeelity! 

I 


WOOD  AUTOMATIC  AUTOPLATE,  casts, 
cuts  off  tail,  produces  four  stereotype 
plates  per  minute.  Insert  mat  .  .  . 
press  button.  Remove  separated  plate 
and  tail.  Equipped  with  Wood  Auto¬ 
whirl  Saw  Hangar  which  provides 
protection  against  hot  chips  sticking 
to  plates  .  .  .  keeps  metal  dust  off 
casting  box  roller  tracks. 


newspaper  machinery  corporation 

PUINnELO,  NEW  JERSEY  •  SALES  OFHCE:  501  HFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  17 

''The  Newspaper  lights  the  way  to  Freedom'* 


The  WOOD  Metropolitan  Press,  coupled  with  the 
Automatic  Autoplate  and  Heavy  Duty  Shaver,  are 
three  star  performers  in  the  equipment  lineup  of  some 
of  America’s  largest  newspaper  plants. 

Here’s  a  double-play  combination  that  sets  records 
for  fast,  dependable  newspaper  production.  Famous 
for  errorless,  smooth  teamwork  ...  a  steady  perform¬ 
ance  that  meets  every  deadline  .  .  .  gets  papers  “out” 
on  time  under  the  heaviest  production  schedules. 

With  these  WOOD  “stars”  in  your  lineup  of  equip¬ 
ment,  your  newspaper  is  a  “World’s-series”  contender 
year  after  year.  Their  performance  will  improve  the 
production  “average”  of  any  newspaper. 

send  for  literature  describing 
WOOD  Pressroom,  Reelroom  and 
Stereotyping  equipment. 


TIE-IN  ‘HOOKERS' 

CANADIAN  newspapers  and  advertisers 
may  not  have  invented  the  tie-in  ad — or, 
maybe  they  did — but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  have  developed  it  to  a  point  worth  copy¬ 
ing.  (See  story  page  46.) 

In  the  States  we  usually  think  of  a  tie-in 
advertisement  as  fairly  large  display  copy  of 
a  retailer  promoting  the  same  merchandise  as 
a  national  ad  which  it  is  adjacent  to  or  near 
on  the  page.  There  isn't  too  much  of  it 
because  our  retailers,  and  probably  our  sales¬ 
men,  habitually  think  in  terms  of  “bigness” 
to  do  a  job.  It  is  usually  too  expensive  for 
the  average  retailer. 

Our  friends  in  Canada  have  brought  the 
tie-in  ad  within  range  of  every  retailer,  large 
and  small.  If  the  national  ad  is  any  good  at 
all,  the  combination  of  the  retailers’  tie-ins 
cannot  help  but  be  effective.  It  is  a  practical 
application  of  the  “all  business  is  local” 
theme. 

The  “hooker”  idea  calls  for  small  ads — 
approximately  one  inch  on  one  column — in 
which  the  retailer  “points”  to  the  national  ad 
and  tells  the  readers  “you  can  buy  it  at  our 
store.”  As  successfully  practiced  by  many 
Canadian  newspapers,  a  national  ad  might 
have  anywhere  from  three  to  a  dozen  one 
inch  “cards”  of  individual  retailers  below  it. 
The  reader  who  is  interested  in  the  product 
doesn’t  have  to  shop  around  to  find  it — the 
retailers  tell  her  where  she  can  buy  it. 

Space-wise  and  revenue-wise  some  newspa¬ 
per  admen  may  not  think  these  ads  are  worth 
the  trouble  to  obtain  them.  But,  we  think 
they  are  wrong. 

If  properly  organized  with  the  right 
amount  of  follow-through  it  cannot  help  but 
be  profitable  to  all  concerned — the  newspa¬ 
per,  retailer  and  manufacturer.  It  cannot 
help  but  increase  the  effectiveness  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  for  the  national  advertiser. 

GET  OUT  THE  VOTE 

VOTER  registration  has  not  been  completed 

throughout  the  country,  but  early  “re¬ 
turns”  indicate  a  new  record  will  be  estab¬ 
lished.  Those  newspapers  which  have  been 
participating  since  early  Summer  in  the  “Get 
Out  the  Vote”  drive  deserve  strong  com¬ 
mendation  for  their  individual  efforts  and 
their  cooperation  with  the  national  organi¬ 
zations  sponsoring  this  campaign.  Proof  is  at 
hand  that  their  efforts  have  been  more  than 
successful. 

But  the  job  is  not  yet  completed.  Election 
Day  is  still  to  come.  Although  registration 
reveals  an  intention  to  vote,  it  does  not  guar¬ 
antee  that  the  voter  will  actually  place  his 
ballot.  Past  performances  prove  that. 

Adlai  Stevenson,  Democratic  nominee, 
said  in  connection  with  National  Newspaper 
Week  that  “nowhere  has  the  value  of  a  free 
press  in  protecting  and  fostering  the  demo¬ 
cratic  processes  been  more  dramatically  dem¬ 
onstrated”  than  in  this  country.  Newspaper 
efforts  to  improve  our  disgraceful  voting  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  past  supports  that  statement. 

In  the  three  weeks  remaining  until  Election 
Day,  the  campaign  must  be  continued  to  off¬ 
set  the  lethargy  which  has  affected  almost 
50%  of  the  eligible  voters  in  recent  election 
years. 

The  job  of  getting  them  to  register  is  being 
completed.  The  job  of  getting  them  to  vote 
has  just  begun. 


Now  we  exhort  you,  brethren,  warn  them 
that  are  unruly,  comfort  the  feebleminded, 
support  the  weak,  be  patient  toward  all  men. 
— 1.  Thessalonians,  V;  14. 


ABC  MEANS  INTEGRITY 

OCTOBER  is  “ABC  Month”  and  as  a 
charter  member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  when  it  was  founded  in  1914  we 
think  Editor  &  Publisher  is  as  aware  of  the 
value  of  this  organization  as  anyone  could  be. 

The  “Month”  has  been  set  aside  for  ob¬ 
servance  in  the  business  publication  field.  But 
because  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  com¬ 
prise  more  than  half  of  the  3,351  ABC  mem¬ 
bership  (advertisers,  agencies,  magazines, 
farm  papers,  business  papers  and  newspa¬ 
pers)  we  think  it  should  hold  some  signifi¬ 
cance  also  for  them. 

Prior  to  1914  there  was  no  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  means  of  measuring  a  publication’s 
circulation.  There  were  no  standards  of  cir¬ 
culation  values.  A  newspaper  or  magazine 
could  claim  the  sale  or  distribution  of  as 
many  copies  as  it  thought  it  could  get  away 
with.  Honest  publications  that  gave  correct 
figures  were  up  against  the  competition  of 
unscrupulous  figure  jugglers. 

The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  was  or¬ 
ganized  by  a  group  of  publishers  and  adver¬ 
tising  men  as  a  cooperative  to  give  depend¬ 
able  facts  and  figures  on  circulations  primar¬ 
ily  for  the  benefit  of  advertisers  who  wanted 
to  use  these  publications.  Since  that  time, 
ABC  has  become  synonymous  with  the 
words  “honesty”  and  “integrity”  in  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  both  advertiser  and  reader. 

When  an  advertiser  sees  that  a  newspaper 
is  a  member  of  ABC,  he  knows  that  its  cir¬ 
culation  methods  and  claims  have  been 
checked  and  certified  by  an  impartial  organ¬ 
ization.  The  advertiser  knows  that  the  news¬ 
paper  owes  its  standing  to  a  voluntary  de¬ 
mand  by  its  readers.  In  order  to  maintain 
that  voluntary  reader  support  a  newspaper, 
or  any  publication,  must  demonstrate  its  re¬ 
sponsiveness  and  responsibility  to  the  reader. 
Reader  demand  insures  advertiser  demand. 
The  ABC  audit  of  circulation  tells  both  the 
advertiser  and  the  editor  whether  the  news¬ 
paper  is  performing  a  service  to  the  reader — 
if  the  readers  don’t  want  it,  neither  do  the 
advertisers. 

There  has  been  no  greater  method  devised 
to  insure  an  independent  and  responsible 
press  than  that  of  one  depending  on  the  vol¬ 
untary  support  of  its  readers.  Although  the 
major  part  of  its  revenue  may  come  from  ad¬ 
vertisers,  the  newspaper  still  owes  its  ex¬ 
istence  to  the  judgment  of  its  readers. 

The  ABC  ascertains  the  amount  and  qual¬ 
ity  and  trend  of  this  reader  support — it  is  a 
certification  of  quality  and  integrity. 


WITH  THE  CANDIDATES  i 

THE  THREE  special  articles  in  this  issue  by 
press  association  correspondents  covering 
the  campaign  tours  of  Eisenhower,  Stevenson 
and  Truman  will  make  interesting  reading  for 
all  newspaper  editors.  They  ought  to  make 
just  as  interesting  reading  for  newspaper 
readers.  (See  Page  9.) 

Jack  Bell,  AP,  with  Stevenson;  Robert 
Clark,  INS,  with  Eisenhower;  and  Dayton 
Moore,  U.P.,  with  Truman,  have  given  us  a 
rapid-fire  picture  of  the  difficulties  encoun¬ 
tered  in  covering  a  whistle-stop  campaign—  F 
the  hardships  of  going  without  food,  baths  tj 
and  sleep  —  of  sometimes-missed  trains — of  I 
trying  to  write  and  file  up-to-the-minute  I 
stories  under  constant  pressure  of  time  and  I 
circumstances.  I 

These  articles  are  available  to  any  news-  t 
paper  that  wants  to  reprint  them,  with  credit 
to  E&P.  Why  shouldn’t  the  newspaper  reader 
be  given  an  idea  of  what  it  takes  to  keep  I 
him  posted  on  the  campaign?  Covering  any  ■ 
story  is  a  difficult  job — but  this  one  is  about  I 
the  toughest  of  them  all  and  readers  ought  I 
to  know  that.  » 

ANOTHER  BONER  I 

AN  EXECUTIVE  of  the  Office  of  Price  Sta-  I 
bilization  in  Washington  last  week  at-  ■ 
tempted  to  put  another  silencer  on  news  |P 
releases  from  that  agency  and  fortunately  * 
was  promptly  slapped  down  by  his  superion 
— all  of  which  goes  to  prove  that  would-be 
censors  are  always  present  in  our  midst. 

We  liked  the  statement  of  the  OPS  acting 
director  of  information  who  said:  “Our  po¬ 
sition  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  that 
a  successful  price  stabilization  program  can 
only  operate  in  an  atmosphere  of  full  and 
complete  public  understanding.” 

That  should  be  the  position  of  every  gov¬ 
ernment  agency  —  particularly  the  civilian 
non-defense  departments.  That  is  what  most 
newspapermen  are  striving  to  obtain.  But 
unfortunately,  there  are  areas  in  government 
where  the  words  “atmosphere  of  full  and 
complete  public  understanding”  have  come 
to  mean  “favorable  atmosphere”  to  be  con¬ 
ditioned  by  the  release  of  certain  news  and 
the  withholding  of  other  information. 

Newspapermen  cannot  relax  their  fight  for 
access  to  public  records  until  they  obtain 
complete  victory — until  the  principle  is  firm¬ 
ly  established  that  the  government’s  business 
is  the  people’s  business. 

SIGNED  EDITORIALS 

A  THOUGHT-PROVOKING  argument  in 
favor  of  signed  editorials  appears  on  page 
65  of  this  issue.  Written  by  an  editorial 
writer  and  university  professor,  it  points  to 
the  apparent  influence  and  popularity  of 
signed  columns  and  contends  that  editorials 
would  carry  more  weight  with  readers  if  the 
authors  were  identified.  “It  is  the  opinion  of 
the  scholar  which  carries  weight  with  the 
student,”  he  states.  “For  him  the  vital  ques" 
tion  is — Who  said  it?” 

E&P  has  always  supported  the  traditional 
approach  to  editorials  as  being  the  “voice  of 
the  newspaper.”  Nevertheless,  we  suggest  ed¬ 
itorial  anonymity  might  be  a  worthy  subj^ 
for  exploration  by  the  American  Swiety  of 
Newspaper  Editors  and/or  the  National  CoO" 
ference  of  Editorial  Writers. 
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Lord  Camrose,  editor-in-chief 
of  the  London  Daily  Telegraph, 
sailed  from  New  York  Oct.  g  on 
the  Cunard  liner  Queen  Mary,  re¬ 
turning  home  after  a  two  weeks’ 
visit  in  cities  around  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

*  *  « 

Merrick  M.  Hill,  who  has  been 
serving  as  a  newspaper  consultant 
since  leaving  the  editorship  of  the 
Meriden  (Conn.) 

Star,  an  nU  pro¬ 
ject,  has  been 
appointed  exec¬ 
utive  editor  of 
the  Elizabethton 
(Tenn.)  Star  by 
Publisher  Wil¬ 
liam  S.  Waddell. 

Mr.  Hill  has 
had  a  long  news¬ 
paper  career  and 
at  one  time  he 
taught  joumal- 


HUI 


Waits 


ism  at  Kent  State  University  in 
Ohio.  He  was  publisher  of  the 
Kissimmee  (Fla.)  Gazette  for 
several  years. 

*  *  * 

James  S.  Pope,  executive  editor 
of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times,  has  been 
named  the  first  Lovejoy  Fellow  at 
Colby  College,  Maine.  He  will 
present  a  lecture  on  press  freedom 
at  an  event  honoring  Elijah  Love- 
joy. 

*  «  * 

Maj.  Gen.  Julius  Ochs  Adler, 
vicepresident  and  general  manager 
of  the  New  York  Times,  received 
the  meritorious  service  medal  of 
the  National  League  of  Masonic 

Clubs  in  ceremonies  at  Atlantic 

City  Oct.  2.  The  citation  recognized 
General  Adler’s  “great  contribu¬ 
tion  to  public  information  and 
public  education.’’ 

*  *  * 

Lt.  Col.  Oscar  Gilbert,  vice- 
president  of  Le  Soleil,  Ltd.,  has 
succeeded  Col.  Henri  Gagnon  as 
president.  The  company  publishes 
two  (Quebec  dailies,  L’Evenement- 
Journal  and  Le  Soleil.  Colonel 
Gagnon,  president  for  20  years, 
retains  his  post  as  director  gen¬ 
eral. 

*  *  * 

Robinson  McIlvaine,  co-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  weekly  Downingtown 
(Pa.)  Archive,  is  serving  as  as¬ 
sistant  executive  director  of  the 
Eisenhower-Nixon  campaign  at 
Washington  headquarters. 

*  *  « 

Victor  Sifton,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Winnipeg  (Ont.) 
Free  Press,  has  been  appointed 
chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Manitoba. 

*  *  « 

First  Lt.  Norman  W.  Har- 
aiNCTON  is  returning  to  his  duties 
as  editor-manager  of  the  Easton 
^d.)  Star-Democrat  upon  dis- 
™arge  from  the  Army  soon  after 
Oct.  15. 


On  the  Business  Side 

Robert  K.  O’Neill,  former  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager  of  the 
Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union,  has 
been  appointed  local  advertising 
manager  of  the  New  Bedford 
(Mass.)  Standard-Times. 

•  •  ♦ 

John  V.  Waits, 

Jr.,  on  the  staff 
of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Daily 
News,  since  1946, 
has  been  a  p  • 
pointed  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of 
the  newspaper. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Margaret 
G.  Stewart, 
a  1952  journal¬ 
ism  graduate  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina 
who  has  worked  as  a  reporter  on 
the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  joined  the  advertising 
staff  of  the  Elkin  (N.  C.)  Tribune. 
*  *  * 

Miss  Maxine  Weaver  who  for¬ 
merly  worked  for  the  Flint 
(Mich.)  Journal  is  new  in  the 
classified  department  of  the  Glen¬ 
dale  (Calif.)  News-Press. 

*  *  « 

Mrs.  Marlene  Hall  and  Mrs. 
John  Knievel  have  joined  the 
circulation  department  of  the 
Yakima  (Wash.)  Morning  Herald 
and  the  Yakima  Daily  Republic 
as  clerks. 

*  «  * 

William  M.  Lynch,  business 
manager  of  the  Plattsburgh  (N.Y.) 
Press-Republican  for  the  past  44 
years,  is  to  take  an  extended  leave 
of  absence,  it  has  been  announced 
by  William  C.  Lundquest,  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

*  *  ♦ 

Frederick  J.  Stichweh,  for¬ 
merly  advertising  manager  of  the 
Studio  City  (Calif.)  Graphic,  has 
joined  display  staff  of  the  Van 
Nuvs  (Calif.)  News. 

•  *  * 

Kenneth  Flood,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Union  and  Evening  Tribune,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  &  Sales  Club. 


Mrs.  Dorothy  Fields  has 
joined  the  classified  advertising 
staff  of  the  Yakima  (Wash.) 
Morning  Herald  and  the  Yakima 
Daily  Republic.  Mrs.  Dona  Hill 
has  been  employed  as  a  copy  girl 
in  the  display  advertising  depart¬ 
ment. 

In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

David  J.  Wilkie,  automotive 
editor  of  the  AsscKiated  Press,  was 
honored  for  his  50  years’  service 
by  the  University  Press  Club  of 
Michigan. 

*  *  * 

L.  P.  Patterson,  managing  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Columbus  (Ga.)  Led¬ 
ger  and  the  Sunday  Ledger-En¬ 

quirer  for  almost  four  years,  and 
associate  editor  of  the  newspapers 
for  the  past  four  months,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  enter  the  public  relations 
counseling  business  in  Columbus. 

•  ♦  * 

Robert  T.  Register  has  been 
appointed  assistant  city  editor  and 
special  assignment  reporter  for 
the  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Record. 
Cecil  I*rince  succeeds  him  on  the 
courthouse  beat.  V.  B.  Johnson 
has  been  transferred  from  the  tel¬ 
egraph  desk  to  the  local  staff. 

*  * 

William  F.  Connolly,  former¬ 
ly  a  reporter  for  the  Gloversville 
(N.  Y.)  Leader-Republican,  the 
Rome  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Sentinel  and 
the  Oneonta  (N.  Y.)  Star,  has  be¬ 
come  a  reporter  for  the  Glovers¬ 
ville  Herald. 

*  *  * 

George  D.  Wing,  editor  of  the 
Brainerd  (Minn.)  Dispatch,  is  re¬ 
tiring  after  almost  50  years  in  tne 
newspaper  field.  Mrs.  Wing,  who 
has  been  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Dispatch,  also  is 
retiring. 

*  *  • 

Allan  Trout,  chief  of  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal’s  state  capitol  bureau  at  Frank¬ 
fort  for  more  than  12  years,  has 
stepped  down  from  the  chiefs 
position  at  his  own  request  to  de¬ 
vote  his  time  to  feature  writing. 
The  new  bureau  chief  is  Hugh 
Morris,  formerly  assistant  chief. 

{Continued  on  page  42) 
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Gerald  Barry,  formerly  on  the 
Detroit  bureau  staff.  International 
News  Service,  has  been  named 
manager  of  the  news  service’s  bu¬ 
reau  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  succeed¬ 
ing  Allen  R.  Dodd,  who  is  mov¬ 
ing  to  the  INS  offices  in  New 
Before  joining  INS,  Mr. 
worked  for  Automotive 


Tony  Hillerman,  formerly  in 
Oklahoma  City,  has  succeeded 
Robert  Brown,  resigned,  as  man¬ 
ager  of  the  United  Press  bureau 
at  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


By  Trent 
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York. 

Barry 

News. 


Noel  Mostert  has  become 
British  United  Press  bureau  man¬ 
ager  at  Regina,  Sask,  on  his  return 
from  10  months’  leave  at  his 
home  in  South  Africa.  Mr.  Mos¬ 
tert  previously  was  stationed  at 
Windsor,  Ont. 


EVEA/IA/G  TIMES  ESTABtltHCO 


Miss  Tere  Pascone,  reporter 
for  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post 
and  Telegram,  was  honored  by 
some  300  persons  at  a  dinner  for 
her  “contributions  to  the  com¬ 
munity.” 


Jack  Magee  is  now  on  the  ed¬ 
itorial  staff  of  the  Albuquerque 
(N.  M.)  Tribune. 


Ralph  Bennett,  feature  writer, 
has  been  named  associate  editor 
of  the  San  Juan  Lookout,  new 
weekly  supplement  of  the  Durango 
<Colo.)  Herald-News. 


Miss  Mary  O’Leary,  Worcester 
high  school  teacher,  is  writing  the 
teen  column  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Evening  Gazette  under 
the  pen  name  of  Jane  Chatham. 
She  is  substituting  for  Mrs.  Nan¬ 
cy  Lowe  Gray,  the  regular  teen 
columnist,  who  is  on  a  six-month 
leave  of  absence  to  visit  her  hus¬ 
band,  a  Marine  in  Japan. 
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Carl  E.  Lindstrom,  managing 
editor  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times,  has  been  elected  chairman 
of  the  Connecticut  Continuing 
Study  Committee  of  the  Associat¬ 
ed  Press,  succeeding  Managing 
Editor  Roger  A.  Connolly  of  the 
New  Haven  (Conn.)  Evening 
Register. 


have  one  edition  daily  and  with  our  equipment  that’s  remarkablcr 


Births 


E.  Stephen  Alnes,  United  Press 
staffer  at  Bismarck,  N.  D.,  and 
Mrs.  Alnes  are  parents  of  their 
third  daughter.  She  was  bom  on 
Sept.  11. 


Eugene  Cohen,  Syracuse  (N. 
Y.)  Herald-Journal  reporter,  anl 
Mrs.  Cohen  are  parents  of  a  boy, 
James,  their  first  child,  bon 
Sept.  14. 


General  Publication  Offices: 
Seventeenth  Floor,  Times  Tower 
42ad  St.  and  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
Telephones: 

BRyant  9-3052,  3053,  3054,  3055  and  3056 
Robert  U.  Beown,  Editor;  Jerome  H. 
Waleee,  Managing  Editor;  Dwight  Bentel, 
Education  Editor;  James  Collings,  Rat 
Eewin,  Erwin  Knoll,  Features;  Robert 
B.  McIntyre  and  Mather  C.  Wallis.  Ad¬ 
vertising  News;  Josiah  B.  Keenet,  Marketing 
and  Research  Manager;  Janet  Haslett, 
Librarian. 


Wallace  Carroll,  executive 
news  editor  of  the  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C.)  Journal  and  Sentinel,  has 
been  named  the  only  layman  on 
an  advisory  group  of  the  Ford 
Foundation  which  will  study  how 
people  in  different  countries  get 
their  information  and  ideas  about 
other  countries. 


E.  Bradley  Boyle,  city  editor 
of  the  Middletown  (N.  Y.)  Times 
Herald,  and  Mrs.  Boyle  are  par¬ 
ents  of  a  daughter,  Catherine 
Mary,  born  Sept.  14. 


WALTER  Hilbruner,  of  the  copy  ^ 
desk  of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Joui-f 
nal,  and  Mrs.  Hilbruner  are  p«  ’'- 
ents  of  a  second  daughter,  bon 
Sept.  8. 


Charles  T.  Stuart,  Publisher;  Leach  Lanet, 
Advertising  Manager;  Bernadette  Borries, 
Advertising  Production  Manager;  Wm.  L. 
Larneo,  Art — Copy-i-Creative;  Robert  P. 
Jot,  Director  of  Circulation;  George  H. 
Strate,  Circulation  Manager;  Evelyn  Z. 
Kolojat,  Classified  Manager. 


tFashinpon  4,  D.  C.  Bureau,  James  J.  Butler, 
National  Press  Bldg.,  Tell 


Willum  Nesbitt,  formerly  a 
member  of  the  Corpus  Christi 
(Tex.)  Caller-Times  staff,  has 
joined  the  copyreading  staff  of 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times. 


Bob  Milburn,  sports  editor  of 
the  San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard- 
Times,  and  Mrs.  Milburn  an¬ 
nounce  the  birth  of  a  daughter, 
Lynda  Sue,  recently. 


1140  National  Press  Telephone!, 

MEtropolitan  08^,  0824,  (^25. _ 


CkicaiO  Bureau.  SIO  London  Guarantee 
Accident  Bldg.,  360  North  Michigan  Ave.^  Chi¬ 
cago  /,  III.  Td.  STate  2*489^9^.  George  A. 
Brandenburg,  Editor;  Harry  K.  Black, 
Advertising  Representative, 


Joe  MacSween  has  been  moved 
to  Canadian  Press  headquarters 
in  Toronto  after  more  than  five 
years  in  Halifax. 


Ed  Freitag,  courthouse  reporter 
for  the  San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Stand¬ 
ard-Times,  and  Mrs.  Freitag  an¬ 
nounce  the  birth  of  a  son,  Mark 
Douglas,  Sept.  14. 


Frank  M.  Matthews,  state  5 
house  correspondent  for  the  Pito-i 
burgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette  at  Hat  ' 
risburg,  and  Mrs.  Matthews 
have  announced  the  birth  of 
daughter.  £' 

*  *  *  ft 

Harry  W.  Schaudt,  reporter  f« 
the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribum. 
and  Mrs.  Schaudt  are  parents  d 
a  son,  Eric  Willum,  bora  Sept.1 


Philadelphia  Bureau,  1046  Commercial  Trusl 
Bldg.,  ISth  and  Market  Sts.,  Philadelphia  3, 
Pa,  Tel.  Rlttenhouic  6-4^2.  Joseph  W. 
Dragonetti. 


Pacific  Coast  Editor,  Campbell  Watson,  Mills 
Bldg.,  San  Fraruisco  4.  Tel.  GArfield  1-79M. 
Pacific  Coast  Advertising  Representative:  Dun¬ 
can  A.  Scott,  Suite  2,  Penthouse,  Mills  Bldg., 
San  Francisco  4.  Tel.  GArfield  1-79M;  297S 
WUshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  5.  Tel.  DUnkirk 
S4I5I. 


Kenneth  A.  Nourse  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram  at  its  Webster,  Mass., 
bureau. 


In  Association  Job 

Little  Rock,  Ark. — ^William  C. 

James  L.  Jenkins,  Jr.,  reporter  Conley,  publisher  of  the  Mouniit 
for  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  View  Herald  for  the  past  fv* 
Observer,  and  Mrs.  Jenkins  an-  years,  has  accepted  the  job  of  ««• 
nounce  the  birth  of  a  son,  James  retary-manager  of  the  Arkani* 
L.  Jenkins,  III,  Sept.  5.  Press  Association. 


London,  England  Ofice:  Allan  Delapons, 
Manager,  19  Dorchester  Court,  Muswell  Hill, 
London,  N.  10. 


Jack  Zimmerman,  news  editor 
of  the  Beaverton  (Ore.)  Valley 
News,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Oregon  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  Newsmen. 


Paris,  Frarue,  Editor,  G.  Langelaan,  48, 
Avenue  de  Paris,  Vincennes  (Seine).  Copies 
of  Editor  a  Publisher  are  available  at  the 
American  Information  Service,  20,  rue  Duphot, 
Paris  (ler),  France. 
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George  Ambrose,  sports  editor 
of  the  Van  Nuys  (Calif.)  News, 
has  left  the  paper  to  become  as¬ 
sistant  sports  editor  of  the  Glen¬ 
dale  (Calif.)  News-Press. 
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ALASTAm  Hethrington,  chief 
foreign  editorial  writer  for  the 
Manchester  Guardian,  now  is  con¬ 
tributing  occasional  articles  to  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal. 
He  is  in  Louisville  to  study  Amer¬ 
ican  politics. 
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FIELD  MEN  PERFORM  the  first  step  in  the  ''Hydrafrac”  process. 
Napalm  (also  used  in  “jellied  gasoline”)  mixed  with  kerosene 
forms  a  heavy  “gel,”  to  which  sand  is  added.  When  forced  down 
a  well  under  enormous  pressure,  it  splits  rock  formations. 


A  “gel  breaker”  is  then  introduced  to  help  return  the  “gel” 
to  a  fluid  state.  Oil  previously  held  captive  now  has  a  channel 
of  escape  through  the  new  cracks  and  widened  fissures  held 
open  by  the  sand.  It  can  now  flow  or  be  pumped  to  the  surface. 
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Standard  Oil  Company  uNoiANAk 

^Hegistered  service  mark  of  Stanolind  Oil  and  Gas  Company 
{Subsidiary  of  Standard  Oil  Company)  licensed  to  the 
Halliburton  Oil  Well  Cementing  Company. 
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BREAKER 


THE  3  STEPS  IN  "HYDRAFRAC": 

1.  Heavy  “gel”  is  pumped  under 
pressure  up  t«  10,000  lbs.  per 
square  inch.  Rock  that  imprisons 
crude  oil  cracks  under  force  of 
hydraulic  pressure. 

2-  A  “gel  breaker”  is  introduced 
to  help  return  “gel”  to  fluid  state. 
3.  Oil  formerly  held  back  in  rock 
now  flows  through  cracks  into 
well  bore. 
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RESEARCH  GOES  ON  to  help 
John  Fenton  of  Joliet,  Illinois, 
“fill  ’er  up”  for  Albert  Kinson, 
just  as  thousands  of  other 
Standard  Oil  dealers  do  for 
millions  of  customers.  Research 
has  helped  make  gasoline  one  of 
today’s  biggest  bargains.  It 
has  raised  the  quality  so  that 
two  gallons  today  do  the  work 
that  took  three  in  1925. 


RESEARCH  GOES  ON  improving 
the  “Hydrafrac”  process.  In  a 
laboratory,  G.  C.  Howard  shows 
the  principle  of  the  process  by 
fracturing  a  rock  specimen  with 
an  improved  Napalm  “gel.” 
Pressure  has  hit  1 ,600  pounds  per 
square  inch  on  the  “gel.”  Only 
through  continuous  experimen¬ 
tation  can  new  and  improved 
processes  be  developed. 


RESEARCH  GOES  ON  to  solve 
underground  secrets.  J.  W. 
M  cClanahan,  Jr.,  a  “  Hydrafrac” 
service  engineer,  checks  the  crit¬ 
ical  step  in  treating  a  well.  As  the 
gauges  register  a  build-up  of  pres¬ 
sure  to  2,800  pounds  per  sc^uare 
inch,  then  drop  off,  the  engineer 
knows  that  undernound  fractur¬ 
ing  has  begun.  Well  opens  up 
and  flows  at  294  barrels  a  day! 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

Do  You  Like  *The  Stare* 
Or  Picture  That*s  Busy? 

By  jGones  L  Collings 


An  EDrroR,  a  former  picture 
man  himself,  said  he  had  recently 
received  a  picture  that  was  so 
busy  it  was  difficult  to  make  out 
the  features  of  the  subjects. 

One  of  the  men  in  the  photo 
had  his  head  turned  away  from 
the  lens  and  the  other  three  had 
their  noses  buried  in  the  biggest 
cliche  in  the  world  of  props — a 
piece  of  paper. 

Perverting  a  Reason 

In  other  words,  the  editor  con¬ 
tinued,  the  photographer,  in  his 
attempt  to  have  the  men  doing 
something,  had  perverted  the  very 
reason  for  making  the  picture  in 
the  first  place — that  of  showing 
clearly  what  the  men  looked  like. 
He  said  he  agreed  busy  pictures 
were  usually  better,  that  pictures 
with  expression  and  mood  and  im¬ 
pact  were  certainly  preferable  to 
four-men-staring-at-lens. 

But,  he  asked,  didn’t  camera¬ 
men  sometimes  overdo  the  angle 
of  always  having  the  subjects 
looking  away  from  the  lens  while 
they  shake  hands  or  look  at  paper 
or  point  out  something?  Just 
what  is  so  wrong,  when  there  is  a 
proper  setting  and  the  picture  will 
look  more  natural,  with  having 
the  customer  lens-hound  it? 

The  editor’s  general  thought 
and  questions  were  placed  before 
authorities,  including  the  editor 
of  a  wire  service,  three  photogra¬ 
phers  and  a  picture  editor. 

The  first  interviewee  replied 
there  were  many  times  when  the 
busy  picture  would  have  come  off 
better  if  it  had  been  more  simple, 
even  if  it  had  been  the  staring-at- 
the-lens  type.  He  pointed  out 
there  were  many  variables  to  be 
considered  and  no  blanket  practice 
could  be  either  condemned  or 
condoned.  He  stressed  that  a 
great  deal  depended  on  the  photo 
policies  of  the  newspapers  in¬ 
volved.  Some  like  it  dull,  some 
medium,  some  hot. 

Finger-Pointers 

There  are,  he  thought,  too 
many  finger-pointers  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  He  meant  those  cameramen 
who  insist  on  one  of  the  group 
pointing  out  some  unseen  object. 
He  also  objected  to  com  shots 
and  said  he  believes  the  sports 
photographers  are  the  worst  of¬ 
fenders  in  this  respect. 

It  could  be  offered  in  defense 
of  the  sports  photographer,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  that  picture  editors  appar¬ 
ently  want  this  sort  of  picture,  and 
what  can  the  cameraman  do  but 
come  back  to  the  office  with  a 
shot  of  ballplayers,  bats  to  their 
shoulders  like  rifles,  “gunning”  for 
tbe  opposition? 


The  second  authority  said  about 
the  only  time  he  found  a  stare 
shot  justifiable  was  when  it  was 
a  studio  photo  or  a  head-and- 
shoulder  of,  say,  a  criminal.  He 
was  asked  why  he  mentioned  a 
criminal.  He  answered  that  people 
want  a  good  front  closeup  of  such 
a  person  so  they  can  study  every 
feature. 

The  aversion  to  stare  shots  origi¬ 
nated  some  10-15  years  ago,  he 
recalled,  when  wire  service  editors 
began  to  ask  their  men  to  avoid 
them  and  to  substitute  action. 
The  word  became.  No  more  lens- 
lookers;  have  them  look  left  or 
right,  anywhere  but  into  the  lens; 
have  them  smiling  or  pointing  or 
consulting  or  doing  just  what  they 
were  doing  before  the  camera  was 
aimed  at  them.  Make  it  alive, 
capture  the  actuality.  This,  he 
said,  with  the  exceptions  he  men¬ 
tioned,  is  the  way  it  should  be, 
even  though  sometimes  the  results 
appear  contrived. 

Something  Different 

The  photographers  themselves 
admitted  that  at  all  times  their 
thought  was  to  come  in  with 
something  different,  time  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  permitting.  It’s  quite 
a  strain  on  their  imagination,  they 
emphasized,  and  initiative  is  a 
handy  tool  to  have  in  one’s  kit. 

They  pointed  out  that  it  is  easy 
to  criticize,  but  that  both  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  editors  alike  should  under¬ 
stand  there  are  just  so  many  va¬ 
riety  of  poses  you  can  get  a  guy 
or  a  bunch  of  guys  to  run  through 
and  only  so  many  props  handy. 

Perhaps,  one  of  them  said,  we 
try  too  hard;  perhaps  it  would  do 
just  as  well  to  have  the  subject 
assume  a  relaxed,  pleasant  manner 
and  shoot  while  he  looks  directly 
at  the  camera  instead  of  hiding 
him  behind  a  piece  of  paper. 

With  a  well-known  person,  of 
course,  they  agreed,  it’s  a  differ¬ 
ent  matter.  When  everyone  in 
town  knows  the  mayor,  well,  then, 
it’s  OK  to  show  his  profile  or  the 
back  of  his  head  or  other  recog¬ 
nizable  parts  of  his  anatomy. 

How  do  you  feel  about  it? 

New  Awards  at  Missouri, 
Judging  System  Changed 

Two  additional  awards,  a  new 
contest  category,  and  a  revised 
system  of  judging  will  be  inau¬ 
gurated  in  the  10th  International 
Picture  Competition  and  Exhibi¬ 
tion  sponsored  by  the  University 
of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism. 

The  deadline  for  sending  in 
prints  is  Jan.  15,  1953,  for  pic¬ 
tures  made  during  1952,  according 


The  Lindsay  Touch 
By  Aerial  Camera 

John  Lindsay  of  the  Associated 
Press  has  done  it  twice  now.  In 
the  1948  Series  game  between  the 
Indians  and  the  Braves  in  Boston, 
John  made  sequence  shots  of  the 
“pick-off  play”  that  caused  much 
discussion. 

In  the  10th  inning  of  the  fifth 
game  of  this  year’s  classic,  the  AP 
cameraman  made  the  picture 
showing  Johnny  Sain  safe  at  first, 
even  though  the  ump  called  him 
out.  This  shot  has  caused  equal 
discussion.  In  both  instances,  John 
used  a  converted  aerial  camera, 
good  for  three  pictures  a  second. 


to  Dr.  Earl  F.  English,  dean  of 
the  School. 

Two  distinctive  prizes  —  the 
Mathew  B.  Brady  and  the  Jimmy 
Hare  Awards  —  honoring  two 
pioneers,  will  go  each  year  to  the 
news  photographer  and  the  maga¬ 
zine  or  rotogravure  photographer 
producing  the  best  10-picture  port¬ 
folio  in  their  respective  fields. 

Plaques  will  be  given  also  to 
winners  in  Spot  News,  Feature, 
Sports,  Color  —  and  in  the  new 
classification.  Advertising  and  Il¬ 
lustrative  Photography. 

10  Fix  in  Portfolio 

Entrants  in  the  Advertising  port¬ 
folio  may  submit  10  pictures  made 
up  of  black  and  white  prints,  color 
prints  or  transparencies  (not  smal¬ 
ler  than  214  x  214),  or  any  com¬ 
bination  of  the  three. 

Soon  after  the  deadline,  three 
judges  will  select  the  200  best 
prints  and  the  winners  in  each 
classification  as  well  as  the  best 
100  pictures,  as  they  have  done  in 
the  past.  However,  their  decision 
now  will  count  only  50  per  cent 
and  the  rest  of  the  judging  re¬ 
sponsibility  will  be  distributed  in 
this  way:  Slides  made  from  the 
200  best  pictures  will  be  sent  to 
photography  association  groups  in 
six  areas  of  the  country  for  further 
judging.  The  six  groups  will  vote 
independently  of  each  other  and 
without  knowledge  of  the  original 
judges’  decisions. 

Randolph  Heads 

N.  Y.  Times  Photo  Desk 

A  $100  monthly  photography 
prize  has  been  established  by  Pub¬ 
lisher  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger  in 
the  picture  department  of  the  New 
York  Times. 

John  W.  Randolph,  formerly  on 
the  national  copy  desk,  has  become 
picture  editor,  with  John  Dugan 
as  assistant  in  charge  of  assign¬ 
ments  for  the  11  lensmen  under 
the  photo  desk’s  jurisdiction. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Times  copy 
desk  in  March,  1949,  Mr.  Ran¬ 
dolph  held  picture  editor  posts  on 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  and 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun. 

Mr.  Dugan  started  as  an  office 
boy  with  Wide  World  Photos  29 
years  ago. 


Press  Relations  I 
In  Education  I 
Field  Examined  I 

East  Lansing,  Mich.  —  Michi-| 
gan  State  College,  in  cooperation  L 
with  the  University  of  Chicago,  I 
in  embarking  this  month  on  a  iv-  ■ 
search  project  designed  to  take  I 
stock  of  relations  between  publk  I 
education  and  the  press  and  radio.  I 

Beginning  Oct.  1,  the  MSC  de- P 
partment  of  journalism  is  coor-  E 
dinating  an  extensive  study  with  ■ 
the  Michigan  Communications  1 
Council,  an  organization  represent- 1 
ing  the  Michigan  Press  Association  ■ 
and  the  Michigan  Association  oil 
School  Administrators.  | 

The  Midwest  Administration 
Center,  University  of  Chicago,  k 
will  be  collaborating  with  MSC  R 
on  the  project.  The  Midwest  R 
Center  is  one  of  eight  organiza-" 
tions  directing  a  nationwide  pro¬ 
gram  for  improvement  of  educa-P 
tional  administration.  E 

Coordinating  the  program  wiuR 
be  Earl  A.  McIntyre,  assistant  ' 
professor  of  journalism  at  MSC.  h 
Dr.  Francis  Chase,  director  of  the  R 
Midwest  Center,  will  serve  as  gen-  R 
eral  consultant  to  the  council.  R 
Program's  Objectives  R 

Objectives  of  the  program,  R 
which  will  take  about  three  to  five  T 
years,  are  as  follows:  ^ 

1.  Find  out  the  present  state  ofR 
public  opinion  and  information  R 
about  public  schools  and  univer-* 
sides. 

2.  Measure  content — both  quan-l 

tity  and  quality — of  education  in-R 
formation  in  Michigan  press  andR 
radio  outlets.  F 

3.  Build  a  program  of  interpre 
tation  of  education  to  the  public 
on  the  basis  of  the  content  study. 

4.  Measure  the  effectiveness  of 
the  interpretation  program. 

5.  Learn  how  to  encourage  peo¬ 
ple  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  schools 
after  they  have  been  given  ade¬ 
quate  educational  information. 

“An  extensive  program  of  pub¬ 
lic  education  through  press  and 
radio  will  be  carried  out,”  Profes¬ 
sor  McIntyre  said.  “Our  final 
study  will  be  to  measure  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  our  program.” 

■ 

Bristol  (Pa.)  Courier 
Surveys  Traffic 

Bristol,  Pa.  —  Recognizing  the 
acute  problem  of  motor  traffic 
coming  into  and  passing  through 
Bristol,  the  Bristol  Courier  em¬ 
ployed  the  services  of  an  outstand¬ 
ing  traffic  engineer  to  study  the 
problem  and  make  recommenda¬ 
tions. 

The  survey  and  suggestions,  with 
all  maps  and  diagrams  needed  lot 
full  understanding  of  the  propos¬ 
als  and  the  way  in  which  the  et- 
gineer  believes  they  would  relief 
the  congestion,  were  published  i 
a  four-page  Traffic  Study  Sup¬ 
plement  to  the  newspiqier. 
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GRAFLEX  PRESS  NEWS 


Published  by  Graflex,  Inc.,  Rochester  8,  New  York 


**Jne  Pacemaker  Graphic  is  the  best 
all-purpose  camera  on  the  market/* 


says  Durwood  Hayes, 
Dallas  Times  Herald. 

When  it  comes  to 
photography  D  u  r  • 

about.  It’s  in  his 
blood.  His  dad  has 
been  a  press  pho> 
tographer  since  1918.  His  older  bro¬ 
ther,  Johnny,  is  a  press  photographer 
too.  They  never  did  do  things  in  a 
small  way  in  Texas. 

On  the  Times  Herald  staff  for  13 
years,  Durwood  has  had  his  share  of 
tough  assignments.  Covering  sports, 
crime,  and  spot  news  events,  he  has 
consistently  come  up  with  shots  that 
have  won  him  many  local  awards  and 
honorable  mention  from  the  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  Britannica. 

Along  with  his  natural  ability  to  get 
good  shots  whatever  the  assign¬ 
ment,  Durwood  relies  on  the  ver¬ 


satility  of  his  Pacemaker  Graphic. 
“Not  once  has  my  Pacemaker  let 
me  down,”  he  says  and  proves  it 
with  his  many  fine  shots. 

As  Regional  Vice  President  of  the 
N.P.P.A.,  he  is  in  contact  with 
many  press  photographers.  He 
knows  their  deep  respect  for  the 
rugged  Pacemaker  Graphic’s  abil¬ 
ity  to  stand  up  under  rough  day-in 
day-out  news  work  and  still  deliver 
top-quality  shots.  That’s  why  more 
than  95%  of  press  photographers 
use  Graphic  Cameras. 

Durwood  served  in  the  Twentieth 
Air  Force  for  two  years  during 
World  War  II.  He  is  the  father  of 
five  daughters,  two  of  whom  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  excellent  human  inter- 
ets  shots  on  this  page.  “Five 
daughters,”  he  moans,  “and  no  sign 
of  another  press  photographer.” 

Photos  courtesy  of  Durwood  Hayes 

and  The  Dallas  Times  Herald 


PROMOTION 


Canadians  Spell  Out 
Tie-in  Ad  Solicitation 


By  T.  S  Irvin 

The  greatest  promotional  and 
selling  theme  ever  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  daily  newspapers  of 
this  country  is  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising’s  “all  business  is  local.” 
Probably  no  other  selling  idea, 
certainly  none  we’ve  ever  discov¬ 
ered,  has  ever  made  the  impact 
this  has  made  upon  the  so-called 
national  advertiser. 

So  it  is  the  more  regrettable 
that  the  newspapers  themselves 
have  not  made  the  most  of  this 
idea  where  it  counts  the  most. 


Recently  in  Printers’  Ink,  Mr. 
Larrabee  wrote  about  a  market 
that  had  grown  25%  in  population 
— and  far  more  than  that  in  buying 
power  between  censuses.  And  all 
the  indices  were  still  rising. 

Nerw  industries  had  come  to  the 
city,  it  was  no  longer  a  one-crop 
farm  country  market.  Orchards,  in 
particular,  were  producing  money 
for  growers. 

The  representatives  of  the  leading 
newspaper  in  the  market  said, 
“Give  us  ammunition.  Let’s  spread 
the  good  news.” 

Weeks  later  the  promotion  manager 
of  the  paper  turned  out  a  magnifii- 
cent  job.  Copies  of  the  report  were 
sent  to  prospects.  Highly  con¬ 
gratulatory  letters  began  to  come  in. 

Then  a  new  mailing  list  was  com¬ 
piled.  A  series  of  letters  were 
prepared  for  four  classes  of  pros¬ 
pects,  outside  as  well  as  inside  of 
the  market.  Finally,  the  promotion 
man  drew  up  plans  for  a  business- 
paper  campaign  and  presented  his 
proposal  to  the  management. 

Then,  as  George  Ade  used  to  say, 
“Someone  turned  off  the  sunshine.” 
Two  days  of  silence,  and  a  flat  “no  ’ 
from  management. 

The  paper  now  has  a  new  promo¬ 
tion  manager,  and  the  work  of  the 
former  is  gatliering  dust. 

“The  follow  through  was  missing,” 
wrote  Mr.  Larrabee. 

Golfers  follow  through,  baseball 


at  the  local  level,  of  course. 

Today,  with  national  advertis¬ 
ing  off,  the  newspapers  are  once 
again  seeking  a  magic  formula. 
The  NAEA  and  the  AANR  are 
restive  under  the  pressure  of  mak¬ 
ing  up  lost  linage.  There  is  some 
quiet  grumbling  that  the  Bureau’s 
special  advertising  campaign,  the 
largest  single  promotional  effort 
any  medium  has  ever  made,  is 
“soft”  selling  when  “hard”  selling 
is  called  for. 

But  this  fails  to  take  into  ac- 


hitters  follow 
through,  discus 
throwers  follow 
through  and  most 
of  the  successful 
publishers  we 
know  follow 
through  to  thdr 
profit  every  time 
they  renew  their 
annual  schedules 
for  advertising  in  a  business  paper. 

We  suggest  you  develop  this  same 
kind  of  follow  through  because  1953 
is  going  to  see  some  of  the  most 
aggressive  selling  of  space  and  time 
yet.  You  need  to  follow  through 
with  the  buyers  of  advertising. 

And  most  of  the  really  important 
buyers  of  newspaper  space  in  this 
country  read  Printers'  Ink  every 
week.  Of  our  total  circulation  of 
23,793,  more  than  two-thirds  are 
buyers  of  advertising:  advertising 
managers,  sales  managers,  agency 
executives  and  the  top  management 
group  who  give  the  final  O.  K. 

We  can  help  you  with  a  follow 
through  that  has  helped  others  for 
64  years.  A  consistent  schedule 
of  1/6  of  a  page  or  a  double  truck 
in  Printers’  Ink,  the  Voice  of  Au¬ 
thority,  will  multiply  the  efforts  of 
your  own  promotion  department 
and  your  representatives.  When 
may  we  call? 

ROBERT  E.  KENYON,  JR. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 


count  the  fact  that  two  selling  jobs 
must  be  done  for  the  newspaper. 
One  is  a  general  selling  jc^  for 
the  medium.  This  the  Bureau’s 
campaign  does,  it  seems  to  us, 
with  a  high  degree  of  professional 
excellence.  It  is  “hard”' selling,  it 
seems  to  us,  in  that  it  subtly  in¬ 
sinuates  the  idea  of  the  universal¬ 
ity  of  the  newspaper  medium. 

The  other  selling  job  that  must 
be  done  is  more  of  a  direct  space 
selling  job.  The  Bureau  sells  the 
medium.  But  each  newspaper,  and 
each  newspaper  representative 
must  go  on  and  sell  his  own  news¬ 
paper,  something  the  Bureau  can¬ 
not  be  expected  to  do.  And  this 
selling  must  be  done  at  the  local 
level. 

That’s  why  we  greet  with  loud 
cheers  and  applause  a  promotional 
booklet  just  released  by  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  Daily  Newspapers  Associ¬ 
ation.  This  spells  out  in  simple 
a-b-c  fashion  just  how  the  “all 
business  is  local”  theme  can  be 
applied,  practically  and  effective¬ 
ly,  at  the  local  level. 

Retail  Hookers 

The  booklet  devotes  itself  to  the 
theme  of  “localizing  national  ad¬ 
vertising.”  In  Canada  they  do  this 
through  the  medium  of  “hookers.” 
Maybe  you  think  of  a  hooker  as  a 
slug  of  whiskey,  a  shot  in  the  arm. 
In  linage  it  may  well  prove  to  be 
a  transfusion.  The  hooker  is  the 
retailer’s  local  tie-in  ad  with  the 
national  advertiser’s  copy. 

“Through  the  retailer  hooker,” 
the  CDNA  booklet  explains,  “the 
chain  of  events  is  completed — the 
manufacturer  advertises  a  good 
product — the  retailer  says  T  stock 
it  and  here’s  where  I’m  located’ — 
the  newspaper  subscriber  reads — 
and  BUYS. 

“The  average  retail  salesman  on 
a  newspaper  is  not  enthusiastic 
about  soliciting  retail  hookers.  To 
him  they  represent  sending  a  man 
on  a  boy’s  job,  a  lot  of  selling 
over  a  wide  area  of  calls,  at  no 
great  return  in  advertising  linage. 

“But  to  the  coordinator  of  ad¬ 
vertising — the  advertising  manager 
— the  retail  hooker  is  all-impor¬ 
tant  as  it  provides  the  leverage — 
the  purchase  point — that  tends  to 
make  the  national  campaign  work 
more  effectively.” 

Easy,  Practical  Approach 

Now  this  is  a  realistic  analysis 
of  the  situation  we  all  face.  Carry¬ 
ing  on,  the  booklet  recites  and 
illustrates  specific  after  specific  of 
national  ads  made  more  effective 
through  hookers  that  make  them 
local  ads.  Dozens  of  ads  are  illus¬ 
trated,  each  with  a  retailer  com¬ 
ment  testifying  to  the  effectiveness 
of  the  hooker.  “The  hooker,”  as 
one  caption  in  the  booklet  says, 
“rings  the  cash  register.” 

We  don’t  remember  when  we’ve 
seen  an  easier  or  more  practical 
approach  to  the  problem  of  getting 
the  retailer  to  sell  the  manufac¬ 
turer  on  the  value  of  localized 
national  advertising  in  newspapers. 

The  booklet  ends  with  a  for¬ 
mula  for  the  successful  use  of 
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(  A  dvertisemen  t ) 

"Why  they  agreed  that 
promotion  doesn't  pay" 

Some  observations  about  a  little  essay 
written  by  our  publisher,  C.  B.  Larrabee 


Bob  Kenyon 


hookers.  It  tells  manufacturen 
that  their  salesmen,  or  district  or 
regional  representatives  be  in¬ 
formed  about  campaigns  and  pro- 
ducts  to  be  advertised,  and 
supplied  with  proofs.  These  sales¬ 
men  should  then  notify  the  retail 
trade  so  that  retailers  can  stock  up 
and  have  their  hookers  ready  for 
the  campaign  when  it  breaks. 

It  tells  them  also  that  newspa¬ 
pers  ought  to  be  supplied  with 
dealer  lists  and  proofs  of  an  up¬ 
coming  campaign  so  that  they  can 
intelligently  solicit  hookers. 

The  booklet  cites  examples  of 
manufacturer-retailer  misses.  Of 
64  garden  supply  outlets  solicited 
for  hookers,  for  instance,  60  were 
out  of  stock — a  manufacturer  fail¬ 
ure. 

There’s  nothing  really  new  in 
this  booklet,  or  in  this  plan.  Lots 
of  newspapers  have  been  following 
this  practice  for  years,  and  some 
manufacturers.  But  the  booklet 
spells  it  out  and  makes  it  easy.  All 
it  takes,  really,  is  to  get  off  our 
hands  and  get  to  work. 

Growth 

Several  weeks  ago  we  reported 
the  superb  economic  analysis  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal 
had  published  covering  its  market 
and  its  probable  expansion.  This 
was  a  full-dress  affair.  Now  comes 
the  Rockford  (III.)  Register-Re¬ 
public  with  a  survey  and  promotion 
in  the  same  general  direction,  but 
much  simpler. 

What  Rockford  does  is  merely 
reprint  a  page  from  a  recent  issue 
which  carries  a  map  showing  Rock¬ 
ford’s  growth  since  1950,  and  some 
further  planned  expansion.  “Find  it 
difficult  to  keep  up-to-date  city 
map”  is  the  self-explaining  headline 
on  this  page. 

From  the  Courier-Journal  also 
comes  a  128-page  magazine-size 
section  devoted  to  “Louisville’s 
growth  with  Appliance  Park,”  the 
new  GE  development  there.  This 
features  a  color  cover  showing  [ 
“how  Louisville  may  look  in  10  i 
years”  because  of  recent  and  i 
planned  expansion.  This,  too,  is  'i 
most  informative,  and  most  im-  | 
pressive.  | 

In  the  Bag  | 

New  York  News  out  with  a  | 
nifty  broadside  reporting  how  “a  | 
$12,594  News  campaign  brings  | 
advertiser  $257,000.”  Advertiser  | 
was  a  mattress  maker  who  “woke  i 
up  sleepy  sales.”  I 

Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register  and  ^ 
Tribune  eighth  annual  Hunters  ' 
Party  drew  capacity  crowd,  gross¬ 
ed  more  than  $4,000  in  $1  ticket 
sales  for  vaudeviMe  show.  Pro¬ 
ceeds  go  to  support  Iowa  sports¬ 
men  projects,  cooperating  with 
Ducks  Unlimited. 

St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat’s  sec¬ 
ond  annual  Ozark  Fishing  Rodeo 
produced  largest  rainbow  trout 
ever  reported  caught  in  Missouri, 
a  12-pound,  4-ouncer,  hooked  io 
the  dorsal  fin  with  a  brown,  wooly- 
worm  fly  after  1  hour,  45  minutes. 

BLISHER  for  October  11,  1952 


OPC  Memorial 
To  Honor  Late 
Correspondents 

The  Overseas  Press  Club  of 
America  announced  Oct.  2  at  a 
publication  luncheon  launching 
its  member-written  book,  “Off  the 
Record,”  that  it  plans  to  buy  a 
building  that  will  serve  as  trath 
new  headquarters  and  a  perma¬ 
nent  memorial  to  foreign  corres¬ 
pondents  either  killed  in  action  or 
in  accidents  during  wartime. 

William  P.  Gray,  OPC  pres¬ 
ident  and  an  associate  editor  of 
Life,  made  the  announcement. 
The  building,  which  is  expected  to 
cost  the  club  about  $500,000,  will 
be  located  in  New  York’s  Radio 
Gty  area.  It  will  have  complete 
club  facilities  for  the  700-g)lus 
members  and  endowed  individual 
memorial  rooms.  The  purchase  is 
to  be  made  within  the  year. 

89  Authors 

“Off  the  Record”  was  written 
by  89  OPC  members.  Many  of 
them  attended  the  luncheon  and 
autographed  the  book.  Three 
copies  signed  by  dozens  of  the 
present  and  former  correspondents 
on  the  spot  are  being  flown  around 
the  world  by  Pan  American  World 
Airways  to  get  signatures  of  those 
contributors  now  on  assignments 
in  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa. 

When  all  autographs  have  been 
obtained,  these  copies  will  be 
auctioned  for  the  benefit  of  the 
club’s  correspondent  fund,  memo¬ 
rial  fund  and  other  funds  selected 
by  OPC’s  board  of  governors. 

“Off  the  record,”  said  Hal  Boyle, 
Associated  Press  columnist  and 
one  of  the  luncheon  speakers,  “I 
haven’t  completely  read  ‘Off  the 
Record,’  but  I  do  know  from 
what  I’ve  seen  of  it  that  it  belongs 
in  every  journalism  school  and 
every  newspaperman  should  have 
it.” 

Michael  Fry,  Reuters  corre¬ 
spondent  at  the  UN,  told  the 
audience  that  the  American  report¬ 
ers  and  photographers  have  helped 
their  British  cousins  in  the  eyes  of 
their  own  people.  He  said  U.S. 
newsmen  are  ingenious  in  getting 
their  stories  and  are  often  able  to 
smell  them  out  well  in  advance. 

A  recording  was  made  of  the 
talks  and  comments  and  will  be 
=  presented  to  the  Edison  Museum, 

:  West  Orange,  N.  J, 

■ 

I  W-T&S  Moves  Up 
I  Saturday  Edition 

t  The  New  York  World-Telegram 
I  and  Sun  has  moved  the  time  of 
t  its  first  Saturday  edition  up  from 
a.m.  to  7:45  a.m.  in  order  to 
hit  the  city  and  suburban  news¬ 
stands  earlier  on  Saturdays  and  to 
increase  Saturday  sales. 

For  some  time,  the  New  York 
lournal- American  and  New  York 
fost  have  issued  their  first  Satur- 
<l»y  editions  at  7:15  a.m. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER 


William  P.  Gray,  left.  Overseas 
Press  Club  president,  gives  $158 
to  Pierre  (Pete)  J.  Huss,  INS,  for 
the  best  article  in  “Off  the  Re¬ 
cord,”  OPC’s  opus.  The  prize¬ 
winning  story  was  an  interview 
with  J.  Ramsay  MacDonald,  en¬ 
titled  “My  Lunch  with  the  Prime 
Minister.” 

Cowles-Schiff 
Debate  Is  Set 
At  HT  Forum 

A  debate  between  Mrs.  Fleur 
Cowles  and  Mrs.  Dorothy  Schiff 
on  the  “The  Need  for  a  Change” 
is  scheduled  as  one  of  the  features 
of  the  21st  annual  Herald  Tribune 
Forum  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  21,  at 
the  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel,  New 
York  City. 

Mrs.  Cowles,  wife  of  Gardner 
Cowles,  president  of  the  Des 
Moines  (Iowa)  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une.  is  associate  editor  of  Look 
and  Quick  which  are  supporting 
General  Eisenhower.  Mrs.  Schiff 
is  publisher  of  the  New  York  Post 
which  favors  Governor  Stevenson 
in  the  Presidency. 

Erwin  D.  Canham,  editor  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  will  be 
the  moderator. 

The  opening  session  of  this 
year’s  Forum  on  “Building  Lead¬ 
ership  for  Peace  Through  the 
Coming  Election”  will  take  place 
in  the  recently  completed  General 
Assembly  Hall  of  the  United 
Nations. 

■ 

Ken  Clayton  Takes 
Post  as  Quill  M.  E. 

Chicago — Ken  Clayton,  Chicago 
Tribune  promotion  staff,  has  been 
appointed  managing  editor  of 
Quill,  Sigma  Delta  Chi  magazine. 
He  succeeds  John  T.  Bills,  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald,  who  was  forced  by 
pressure  of  other  duties  to  resign. 
Carl  R.  Kesler,  Chicago  Daily 
News  editorial  writer,  continues 
as  editor. 

Mr.  Clayton  has  had  more  than 
20  years  of  newspaper  experience. 
Now  head  of  the  Tribune’s  pub¬ 
licity  department,  he  was  formerly 
Sunday  feature  ^itor  of  the  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Register.  He  was  a 
Tribune  reporter,  rewriteman  and 
copyreader  prior  to  World  War 
II  Naval  service. 
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From  where  I  sit 
jSy  Joe  Marsh 


Wonder  How  Miss  Gilbert 
Is  in  "Histery"? 

By  now  I  guess  you’ve  heard  about 
the  spelling  errors  in  the  kids’  report 
cards  this  week. 

A  typical  card  looked  like  this: 

Arithmetic . B 

Geography . B— 

Spelling . C 

Grammer . B 

I  dorCt  know  if  Miss  Gilbert^  the 
principal^  actually  wrote  those  cards, 
but  she  took  full  responsibility.  This 
morning  I  hear  she  got  up  in  the 
Assembly  Hall — before  all  the  students 
— and  started  writing  GRAMMAR 
with  two  **a*s'*  on  the  blackboard  100 
times! 

From  where  I  sit,  I’ll  bet  this  makes 
her  even  more  popular  with  the  stu¬ 
dents.  It’s  nice  to  see  an  expert  admit 
she  occasionally  makes  a  mistake.  Too 
many  so-called  “experts”  claim  they’re 
never  wrong  on  such  subjects  as  what 
you  or  I  ought  to  eat  .  .  .  what  we 
should  wear  .  .  .  whether  we  should 
enjoy  beer  or  buttermilk.  A  really 
wise  person  never  claims  to  “know  all 
the  answers”  all  the  time. 


Copyright,  1952,  United  States  Brewers  Foundation 
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RADIO  AND  TV 


Civic  Booster 
Editorials  Come 
Alive  on  TV 


Who's  Clowning?  NYC  Deplores  Doctors  Answer 


Salt  Lake  City  —  The  Des- 


The  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal 
is  putting  life  into  its  editorials  by 
enacting  and  illustrating  some  of 
them  on  television. 

Every  Tuesday,  from  6  to  6:15 
p.m.  on  the  Journal  station,  WMJ- 
TV.  the  novel  program  takes  one 
of  the  “Milwaukee”  editorials  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  front  page  every  day 
and  gives  it  voice  and  picture  treat¬ 
ment. 

Deliberately,  these  “Milwaukee” 
editorials,  a  long-time  feature  of 
the  paper,  are  neither  controversial 
nor  political;  and  the  newspaper- 
TV  program  isn’t  designed  to  fit 
in  with  any  particular  campaign, 
says  Promotion  Director  Court 
Conlee. 

Since  the  programs,  which  are 


eret  News  columnist  who  uses 
his  photograph  at  the  head  of 
his  column  thought  he’d  have 
some  fun,  so  he  wrote: 

“The  funniest  looking  clown 
in  town  is  the  one  whose  pic¬ 
ture  appears  at  the  top  of  this 
column”. 

And  what  happened?  That 
was  the  day  the  printers  left  his 
picture  off  the  column. 


Naming  Race  in  Health  Questions 


Crime  Stories 


Local  Section 
Pages  Added 
In  Atlanta 


Atlanta,  Ga. — Something  new 
has  been  added  to  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  every  Wednesday — a 
page  of  sectional  news  for  each  of 
four  suburban  districts. 


Residents  of  Decatur,  West  End, 
filmed,  are  primarily  educational  Northside  area  and  the  Tri- 
and  instructive,  they  are  being  gjty  area  of  Hapeville,  College 
made  available  to  civic  groups  for  park  and  East  Point  have  their 
special  showings.  Basically  they  special  reporter  selected  by  Man-  any  stories  about  crime  carried  by 


Newspapers  were  asked  to  re¬ 
frain  from  designating  race  in 
crime  stories  in  a  resolution  passed 
by  the  New  York  City  Council. 

The  resolution,  offered  by  Coun¬ 
cilman  Earl  Brown  of  Harlem, 
reads: 

“Whereas,  the  description  by 
newspapers  and  other  publications 
of  persons  by  race,  color  or  na¬ 
tional  origin  charged  with  commit¬ 
ting  crimes  is  inimical  to  public 
safety  and  amity,  and 

“Whereas,  such  descriptions 
cause  many  citizens  of  other  racial 
or  national  groups  to  consider  all 
persons  of  a  group  with  which  an 
alleged  or  actual  criminal  is  iden¬ 
tified  as  criminals  and  dangerous 
persons,  and 

“Whereas,  the  policy  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  some  newspapers  of  de¬ 
scribing  any  Negro  or  Puerto  Ri¬ 
can  involved  in  a  crime  by  the 
constant  use  of  the  words  (Necfo) 
and  (Puerto  Rican)  throughout 


Indianapolis,  Ind.  —  In  a  new 
medical  column,  “My  Doctor," 
which  appears  on  Saturday  in  the 
Indianapolis  News,  health  ques¬ 
tions  of  vital  interest  are  answered 
by  members  of  the  Indianapolis 
Medical  Society. 

Since  the  feature  began  early  in 
September,  hundreds  of  questions 
have  been  received.  The  News 
began  the  column  when  need  for 
such  a  service  was  seen  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Medical  Society  who 
consulted  with  Eugene  S.  Pulliam, 
managing  editor. 
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ABC  Luncheon 
Panel  Members  g 
Are  Announced® 


discuss  community  problems. 


Chicago  —  Panel  members  for 
the  luncheon  session  of  the  Audit  ^ 
Bureau  of  Circulations’  annual  I 
meeting  here,  Oct.  23-24,  at  tht  I 
Drake  Hotel,  were  announced  this  | 
week. 

Featured  at  the  luncheon  of  the 


aging  Editor  William  Fields  for  them  is  patently  unfair,  uncalled  Thursday  opening  session  will  be 


The  15-minute  show  opens  with  on-the-spot  coverage.  for  and  dangerous,  and 

two  hands  folding  that  night’s  Jour-  Bert  Spencer  reports  from  Deca-  “Whereas,  no  newspaper  de- 
nal  to  the  Page  1  editorial,  then  tur;  West  End’s  correspondent  is  scribes  any  person  of  any  other 


goes  into  a  closeup  of  the  title,  John  Constable;  John  Kiser  re- 
“Milwaukee.”  Then  Announcer  ports  for  the  Northside;  and  Bill 


Paul  Skinner  says;  “The  Journal 
editors  discuss  ways  to  make  Mil¬ 
waukee  a  better,  cleaner,  happier 
community.” 

The  first  program  on  “litter- 
bugs”  then  faded  into  scenes  of 
Milwaukee  parks,  pools,  play¬ 
grounds  and  beaches, 
socked  balls,  archers  pulled  bow¬ 
strings  on  archery  ranges,  tennis 
was  played  on  McKinley  courts, 
bathers  splashed  at  Bradford 
Beach,  men  rolled  games  of  bowls 
in  Lake  Park,  etc.  The  following 
scenes  showed  abuse — bottle  caps 
with  sharp  edges  flicked  into  the 


Diehl  covers  the  3-in-l  area. 

The  regular  morning  Constitu¬ 
tion  is  run  off  as  per  usual.  Then 
the  presses  are  stopped  and  the 
page  with  the  Decatur  news  is 
inserted.  A  certain  number  of 
papers  are  run  off.  Again  the 
Gofers  P*'®**^*  stopped.  That  page  is 
taken  out,  and  the  one  with  the 
West  End  news  is  put  in  and  the 
presses  roll  again.  This  process  is 
continued  until  all  four  pages  have 
been  run  off. 

Approximately  7,500  newspa¬ 
pers  are  delivered  to  each  suburb 
every  Wednesday. 


grass,  broken  pop  bottles,  banana 

peels,  paper  boxes,  cups  and  pic-  Haber  Is  Appointed 
nic  wrappings  littering  parks  and  "j-q  pjj  Posl  With  RCA 

Camden,  N.  J.  —  Julius  Haber 


recreation  areas.  Park  attendants 
were  then  shown  cleaning  up  the 
mess  left  by  the  Sunday  picnickers. 
The  written  editorial  and  TV  film 
pointed  out  that  it  cost  every  Mil¬ 
waukee  County  man,  woman  and 


racial  or  national  group  charged 
with  committing  a  crime  by  his 
race  or  national  group,  and 

“Whereas,  this  discriminatory 
policy  of  those  newspapers  guilty 
of  the  shortsighted  and  opportun¬ 
istic  practice  of  playing  up  the 
words  (Negro)  and  (Puerto  Ri¬ 
can)  in  crime  stories  may  cause 
serious  trouble  in  the  City  of  New 
York:  now,  therefore,  be  it 

“Resolved,  that  the  Council  of 
the  City  of  New  York  memorialize 
those  newspapers  and  other  pub¬ 
lications  of  the  City  of  New  York 
guilty  of  the  unfair  and  dangerous 
policy  of  using  the  words  (Negro) 
and  (Puerto  Rican)  in  crime 
stories  to  stop  this  policy,  and  not 
describe  any  person  charged  with 
committing  a  crime  by  his  race, 
color,  religion  or  national  origin.” 


will  become  director  of  public  re-  3  On  Miami  Herald 
lations  for  the  RCA  Victor  di-  K  j 

vision,  Radio  Corporation  of  Vi/lUD  S  AwaiuS 

America,  effective  Nov.  1.  He  sue-  DeLand,  Fla. — ^Winners  in  the 


Miss  Martha  Rountree,  moderator 
of  “Meet  the  Press”  and  “Keep 
Posted,”  who  will  conduct  a  panel 
discussion  on  which  political  part) 
has  the  most  to  offer  in  the  Pres¬ 
idential  campaign. 

Panel  Members  Named 

Members  of  the  panel  will  in¬ 
clude  a  representative  from  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-] otirrui 
and  Times;  Wright  Bryan,  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Journal;  Irving  Dilliard,  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch;  and 
representatives  from  the  Ne* 
York  Post  and  New  Orleans  (La.) 
Item,  for  the  Democrats. 

For  the  Republicans,  panel 
members  will  include  Harlan  G. 
Palmer,  ABC  director  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Hollywood  (Calif.) 
Citizen-News;  Nat  S.  Finney, 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and 
Tribune;  Charles  Stansell,  Kansas 
City  (Mo.)  Star;  John  Johnston. 
Chicago  Daily  News,  and  a  fifth 
member  yet  to  be  chosen. 

Nominations  for  13  directors 
on  the  ABC  board  are  scheduled 
at  the  divisional  meetings  Thurv 


awards  contest  of  afternoon.  Newspaper  Dw 


wauKee  v^ouniy  man,  woman  ana  .  t  »»  -r-  u  u  firet  npu/sniirwr 

child  $3.50  a  year  to  keep  the  park  apJSnte^'  dTr°eS  of  °Com  the  Florida  ^omen’s">resrClub  directors  whose  terms  expire 

system  clean  because  people  do  D.’stHbution  were  announced  Sept.  28.  Tk'  .^ColrS^turn^l 

Mr.  Haber’s  entire  business  ca-  Miami  Herald  staffers  tnnV  Courier-Journal  and  T 


not  pick  up  their  rubbish. 

..  Maoers  entire  business  ca-  .  “cruiu  ^.laucis  iwn.  ^  rOnt) 

Almost  all  film  used  is  unre-  devoted  to  public  three  first  place  awards:  Dorothy  .  Mad-  and  William  F 

hearsed  and  spontaneous.  By  the  relations,  publicity,  and  adver-  ■'timey,  woman’s  page  editor,  for  Ay^ence  (Ma^) 

- -  .  - -  tising  activities.  His  association  — Tnn,.  Lucey,  Lassrence  (Mass.)  Ea& 

with  RCA  dates  from  1922,  when 
he  joined  the  company. 


and  Tribune. 


time  the  show  is  over,  the  entire 
editorial  has  been  discussed  and 
visualized,  although  it  is  not  read 
verbatim.  Other  subjects  sched¬ 
uled  for  future  programs  include  _  _ 

Milwaukee  County’s  four  airports,  Incorrect  Rcport 
slum  clearance,  harbor  facilities,  E.  A.  Soderstrom,  of  Columbia, 

garbage  and  rubbish  collection,  po-  Mo.,  advises  E  &  P  that  its  report  share  of  awards  when  Mabel  Nor- 

lice  and  fire  department  problems,  of  his  appointment  as  advertising  ris  Reese,  Mount  Dora  Topic, 

museum-library  facilities,  crowded  manager  of  the  Madera  (Calif.)  took  firsts  in  the  feature  and  col- 

schools,  traffic  and  expressways,  News-Tribune  (Oct.  4,  page  35)  umn  divisions.  Neil  Meffert,  Ocala  Rep.  John  F.  Kennedy,  DemocOl 

civil  defense,  health  department  was  incorrect.  He  has  been  ap-  Star  Banner,  took  first  for  the  best  for  U.  S.  Senator,  against  SenaW 

work,  etc.  pointed  general  manager.  news  story.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr, 


general  excellence;  Ethel  Tom- 
brink,  staff  writer,  for  feature  with 
picture  taken  by  writer;  and 
Eleanor  Ratelle,  assistant  woman’s 
page  editor,  for  an  pictorial  lay¬ 
out. 

The  weeklies  came  in  for  their 


Brewer  for  Kennedy 

New  Bedford,  Mass.  —  Basil 
Brewer,  publisher  of  the  New  Be^ 
ford  Standard-Times,  who  taat 
aged  Senator  Taft’s  presidential 
nomination  campaign  in  Ma^ 
chusetts,  is  actively  supportinj 
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New  England  Contest 
Winners  Announced 

Stockbridge,  Mass. — ^The  indi¬ 
vidual  major  prize  winner  of  the 
Associated  Press  photography  and 
news  writing  contest  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  is  Thomas  D.  Stevens  of  the 
Providence  Evening  Bulletin. 

His  pictorial  entries  won  both 
first  and  second  places  in  the  Big 
City  feature  classification.  He  also 
had  the  best  picture  in  the  show, 
a  closeup  of  a  man  trying  to  tie 
fishing  flies.  He  won  $90  in  prizes. 

Herbert  T.  Stanger,  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  contest  chairman 
announced  the  following  first  place 
winners: 

Photography — Big  City  News — 
E.  Milton  Silvia,  New  Bedford 
Standard  Times;  Big  City  Sports — 
Peter  J.  Carroll,  Boston  Bureau, 
AP;  Small  City  News — Norman 
Emerson,  Barre  (Vt.)  Times;  Small 
City  Sports — William  H.  Tobey, 
Waterville  Morning  Sentinel. 

Writing — Big  City  Features  — 
Roger  Dove,  Hartford  Courant; 
Small  City  Features — Doris  Kirk¬ 
patrick,  Fitchburg  Sentinel;  Big 
City  News — Charles  E.  Dawson, 
Portland  Press  Herald;  Small  City 
News — Colin  W.  McAllister,  Dan¬ 
bury  News-Times. 

Typography  —  Big  City  Front 
Page — Holyoke  Transcript;  Edito¬ 
rial  Page — Worcester  Telegram; 
Small  City  Front  Page — Greenfield 
Recorder-Gazette;  Editorial  Page — 
Portsmouth  Herald. 


BOOK  NEWS  coverage  was  started  in  the  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune 
just  10  years  ago.  Now  the  Magazine  of  Books  is  uniquely  identified 
by  a  full-color  cover  illustration.  Of  31  books  featured  this  year,  22 
have  become  best-sellers.  Standing  behind  Fanny  Butcher,  Literary 
Spotlight  columnist,  as  she  views  a  copy  featuring  her  review  of 
Hemingway's  latest  novel,  are  (left  to  right)  Frederic  Babcock,  editor; 
Polly  Goodwin,  children’s  book  editor;  Richard  Blakcsiey,  makeup 
editor;  and  Eleanore  Tillman,  department  assistant.  Book  publishers’ 
advertising  has  increased  238  per  cent  in  the  decade. _ 

J.  S.  Bryan  Honored  Bryan,  president  and  publisher  of 
Williamsburg,  Va.  —  The  new  Richmond  Newspapers,  who 
men’s  dormitory  at  the  College  of  was  the  20th  president  and  fourth 
William  and  Mary  will  be  named  chancellor  of  the  well-known  Vir- 
in  honor  of  the  late  John  Stewart  ginia  college. 


Lindstrom  Elected 
By  Ne’w  England  AP 

Stockbridge,  Mass.  —  Carl  E. 
Lindstrom,  managing  editor  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  is  the 
new  chairman  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Associated  Press  News  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Association  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year. 

The  Gannett  Group  executive 
was  named  at  the  regional  AP 
meeting,  Oct.  6-7,  to  succeed 
Kingsley  R.  Fall  of  the  Pittsfield 
(Mass.)  Berkshire  Evening  Eagle. 

Other  officers  named:  Vice- 
chairman,  Melvin  S.  Wax,  Clare¬ 
mont  (N.  H.)  Eagle;  chairman, 
contest  committee,  Richard  M. 
Fitzgerald,  production  manager  of 
the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram- 
Gazette;  and  chairman,  continuing 
study  committee,  William  P.  New¬ 
ell,  Concord  (N.  H.)  Monitor. 

James  E.  Fuller,  Salem  (Mass.) 
Evening  News;  Harold  E.  Levan¬ 
way,  Greenfield  (Mass.)  Record¬ 
er-Gazette;  and  Alfexander  C. 
Walker,  Barre  (Vt.)  Times,  were 
also  elected  members  of  the  Con¬ 
tinuing  Study  Committee. 

The  association  approved  Mr. 
Lindstrom’s  motion  to  create  a 
position  of  chairman  of  freedom 
of  information. 

■ 

6c  in  Bisma’-ck 

Bismarck,  N.  Dak. — A  revision 
of  the  circulation  price  for  the 
Bismarck  Tribune  brings  the  cost 
of  a  single  issue  to  6c. 
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Harrington, Righter&  Parsons, Inc. 

The  only  exclusive  TV  Station  Representative 


ISew  York 

Chicago 

San  Francisco 


Atlanta  . . . .  WLTV....  . .  aimed  by  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Baltimore . .  WAAM;;.  .aimed  by  WAAM,  Inc. 

Buffalo ....  ^VIfEA"XV  OH  tied  by  Buffalo  Evening  Netvs 

Greensboro .  .WFMY-TV  owned  by  Greensboro  News  and  Record 

Kansas  City  li%^OAF "XV  owned  by  The  Kansas  City  Star 

Louisville . .  WHAS-TV  owned  by  the  Courier- Journal 

and  the  Louisville  Times 

Milwaukee  WTM.I-TV  owned  by  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
Washington  \iVTXO . . . .  . .  owned  by  Allen  B.  DuMont  Labs.,  Inc. 
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CIRCULATION 


Rison  Urges  Careful 
Study  of  Net  Rates 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Warning  the  highest  price  does 
not  always  indicate  the  highest 
“take  home  pay”  for  the  publisher, 
Jasper  E.  Rison,  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal  and  Times  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  urged  circulation 
executives  to  advise  their  publish¬ 
ers  truthfully  and  to  give  careful 
consideration  to  long-range  results 
from  price  increases. 

Mr.  Rison  recently  told  South¬ 
ern  circulators  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  “loose  talk”  about 
abandoning  established  circulation 
because  it  is  too  far  out  or  too  ex¬ 
pensive. 

“You  may  be  assured,”  he  said, 
“that  wherever  there  is  a  sufficient 
demand  for  your  paper  to  warrant 
home  delivery  at  the  normal  rate 
of  profit  to  your  carriers,  there  is 
a  relationship  to  your  market  that 
will  make  that  circulation  profit¬ 
able  to  most  of  your  advertisers.” 

Mr.  Rison  emphasized  his  point 
by  quoting  Henry  McClaskey,  as¬ 
sistant  general  manager  of  the 
Courier-Journal  and  Times,  who 
said:  “I  never  saw  an  advertiser 


who  wanted  to  talk  about  circula¬ 
tion  if  you  have  it,  and  I  never  saw 
one  who  wanted  to  talk  about  any¬ 
thing  else  if  you  didn’t.” 

Publishers  must  fix  the  retail  or 
basic  price  for  both  circulation  and 
advertising,  he  asserted,  along 
with  determining  the  field  or  terri¬ 
tory  in  which  to  market  their  pro¬ 
ducts.  Within  this  range,  he  added, 
circulation  managers  must  control 
costs  including  packaging,  distrib¬ 
uting,  sale,  delivery  and  collection. 

“And  the  percentage  of  the  net 
revenue  after  all  these  charges  are 
met  to  the  basic  price,  multiplied 
by  the  total  number  of  papers 
printed,  represents  the  rate  of  ef¬ 
ficiency  subject  to  variations  over 
which  no  circulation  manager  has 
any  possible  control,  including  the 
geographical  and  economic  condi¬ 
tions  peculiar  to  his  particular  ter¬ 
ritory,”  he  stated. 

Mr.  Rison  presented  some  com¬ 
parative  figures,  covering  home 
delivery  cost  in  the  city  zone  and 
farm  service  with  weekly  collect 
paper  at  reduced  rate  to  clear  up 
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Press  Production 
Recorders 


. . .  for  a  complete, 
instantaneous 
and  automatic 
recording  of 
every  step 
in  the  press 
production 
of  every  job 


The  ElECTRIC  TRCHOIIIETER  Corp. 


2218  VINE  STREET  • 


PHILADELPHIA  3,  PA. 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

COMPLETE  SERVICES 

for 

NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTING  PLANTS 

Layouts,  Designs,  Specifications  and  Supervision 
of  Construction 

Walter  E.  Wuies  Consultant 

80  Federal  Street  317  South  Tryon  Street 

Boston,  Mass.  ‘Charlotte,  N.  C. 


COMPARISON 

WESTERN  a  SOUTHERN  NEWSPAPERS— 
HOME  DELIVERY  SUPERVISION  COST  CITY  ZONE 


Unit  Supwvition 
Cost 


Whol.Ml*  Rut 


daily 

Sunday 

daily 

Sunday 

daily 

WMttrn  Fapar 

4.47c 

lOe 

MomiDf 

.9c 

5.37c 

lOo 

ETening 

.5c 

• 

5.67c 

5.17c 

20c 

Sunday 

1.2c 

ISc 

Southern  Paper 

So 

Morning 

.06c 

3.5c 

3.44c 

So 

Evening 

04c 

3.V 

3.46c 

15c 

Sunday 

.  Ic 

I2e 

NM  Revtnnt 
Sender 


CuttORMT  PublieMr 
peyt  8M 
tnnutlly  tnniaAy 


172.80  137.34 


S39.00  $27.73 


NORTHERN  A  SOUTHERN  NEWSPAPERS 

FARM  SERVICE  COMPARISION  WITH  WEEKLY  COLLECT  PAPER  AT  REDUCED  RAH 

Cuttanwr  PubHihe 
payt  gut 
annually  annutHy 


Unit  Supervicion 

Whoieeale  Rate 

Nat  Revenue 

Coat 

daily  Sunday 

daily 

Sunday 

dally 

Sunday 

Northern  Paper 

weekly  eoUect 

30e  Morning 

.4c 

I2Hc 

3.26c 

9.9c 

20c  Sunday- 

2.6c 

Southern  Paper 
reduced  rate 

16.8c  per  wk. 

2.7c 

Morning 

.Ic 

2.8c 

6.3c 

I5c  Sunday 

I.7c 

8e 

$26.00  $16.32 


$16.54  $11.70 


to  some  extent  the  common  fallacy 
that  mail  subscriptions  are  the 
money-losing  portion  of  circulation 
revenue.  (See  charts). 

Troy  Price  Rise  Report 
The  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record  and 
Times  Record  advanced  their  prices 
June  23,  from  5c  to  6c  single 
copy,  30c  to  36c  carrier  (per 
week),  and  $3.50  to  $4.33'/<i  per 
100  wholesale.  Publisher  Frank 
York  reports  that  July  circulation 
of  45,452  was  a  gain  of  22  over 
July,  1951;  August  circulation  of 
44,350  was  a  loss  of  79. 

Summer  losses,  due  to  extremely 
warm  weather  and  longer  paid 
vacations,  were  greater  than  ever 
before,  Mr.  York  said. 

For  Outside  City 
The  86-year-old  Gadsden  (Ala.) 
Times  began  all-day  newspaper 
service  Oct.  I  with  the  addition  of 
a  morning  issue  to  its  six  after¬ 
noon  issues  weekly  and  a  Sunday 
morning  paper.  The  new  morning 
edition  is-  delivered  in  areas  outside 
the  city  and  sold  on  the  streets 
and  newsstands  in  Gadsden,  but 
is  not  delivered  within  the  city  or 
immediate  area. 

Carrier  Promotion 
S.  J.  A.  (“Bas”)  Mason,  Toron¬ 
to  (Ont.)  Telegram,  reports  that 
the  paper’s  “Meet  a  Boy  Going 
Places”  promotion  ads,  begun  last 
July,  have  resulted  in  200  new 
carriers,  including  those  already 
started  and  those  on  waiting  lists 
in  some  districts. 


Houston  Chronicle 
Prize  Is  a  House 

Houston,  Tex. — A  Texas  ranch- 
style  house  worth  $10,000  will  be 
awarded  by  the  Houston  Chronicle 
to  the  person,  a  non-employe,  who 
obtains  the  largest  number  of  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  the  paper  between 
Sept.  15  and  Dec.  1.  In  case  of  a 
tie,  a  week  will  be  added  to  the 
contest  period. 


British  Enthusiastic 
About  Carrier  System 

-The  value  of  the  “Little  Mer¬ 
chant”  plan  of  newspaper  distri¬ 
bution,  which  is  widespread  in  the 
United  States,  is  being  impressed 
upon  publishers  in  England  by  i 
productivity  team. 

Although  they  were  mainly  con¬ 
cerned  with  technical  develop¬ 
ments  in  American  newspaper 
plants,  the  17-man  team  represeat- 
ing  15  British  provincial  newspa¬ 
pers  went  home  from  their  U.  S 
tour  last  Fall  with  glowing  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  carrier  system. 

The  team’s  report,  just  pub¬ 
lished,  says: 

“Boys  from  every  class  of  fam¬ 
ily  are  proud  to  take  up  a  news¬ 
paper  round.  In  some  of  thel 
smaller  towns,  it  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon  for  the  sons  of  leading  cit¬ 
izens  to  deliver  the  local  newspa-  ‘ 
per  and  for  the  leading  citizens  ; 
themselves  to  do  it  when  the  sons 
are  away  for  a  day  or  two." 

The  team  recommends  that  “ef¬ 
forts  should  be  made  to  convince 
authorities  (in  the  United  Kinf- 
dom)  that  delivery  of  newspapen  l 
by  young  people,  on  the  lines  of 
the  ‘little  merchant’  system  seen 
in  the  U,  S.,  can  be  a  worthy  and 
healthy  effort,  need  not  interfen 
with  education  and  can  instill  ii 
the  youngsters  the  germ  of  abil¬ 
ity  in  business.” 

■ 

Ex-Carrier  to  College 

William  E.  Fitzgerald,  26.  for¬ 
mer  master  carrier  for  the  Oakl(^ 
(Calif.)  Tribune,  is  attendiO 
Columbia  University  this  Fall  »  i 
one  of  400  teachers  selected  to  «■  | 
ceive  a  fellowship  from  the  Ad; 
vancement  of  Education,  a  Fon! 
Foundation  subsidiary. 

■ 

$106  BuBalo  Scale 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — An  incress 
of  $4.60  brings  the  new  scales  f* 
typographical  union  members  ■ 
Buffalo  newspapers  to  $106  dll' 
and  $110  nights,  37 Vi  hour  week 
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You’ve  seen  this  well-known  firm’s  sleek, 
streamlined  cars  on  the  road  .  . .  and  in  the  ads 
in  newspapers.  The  company’s  advertising 
thinking  is  streamlined,  too,  for  it  spent 
$2,423,476  last  year  in  newspapers.  Behind  the 
thinking — and  buying  of  newspaper  space — 
are  its  directors  of  advertising,  public  rela¬ 
tions,  and  sales  promotion,  plus  its  agency’s 
space  buyer.  Know  what.^  They  all  an* 
regular  readers  of  Editor  f-  Publisher,  just  like 


most  big  spenders  of  newspaper  space.  Better 
get  your  big  schedule  going  in  E  &  P  so  they’ll 
know  all  about  you. 


Big  People  . .  .  Big  Newspaper  Advertisers 
.  .  .  Big  Business  tor  You 

Almost  all  important  buyers  o/  nattspaper  space 
among  agencies  and  advertisers  read 
Editor  &  Publisher 


TIMES  TOWER.  TIMES  SQUARE.  NEW  YORK  36.  N.  Y. 

Serving  Newspapers,  Agencies  and  Newspaper  Advertisers  tor  68  Years 
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INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 


•  These  three  new  developments  are  typical  of  many 
shown  in  the  new  Intertype  Catalog  CHVFG.  Ask 
our  representative  for  your  copy  or  write  today  to  your 
nearest  Intertype  District  office  •  Ccotoiy  Schoolbook  Knd  Lydloa 


LOOK  TO  PROGRESSIVE  INTERTYPE 


Brooklyn  X  N.  Y.  •  Chicago  10.  III.  •  San  Francisco  1 1 ,  CaL 
Los  Angeles  1 5,  Cal.  •  New  Orleans  10,  La.  •  Boston  10,  Mass. 


In  Canada:  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.  Ltd. 
Toronto  •  Montreal  •  Winnipeg  •  Vancouver  •  Halifax 


3.  Neiu  Forked  Leoer 


This  new  automatic  forked  lever,  with  built-in  self¬ 
aligning  brake  shoe,  not  only  stops  the  machine  in¬ 
stantly  and  accurately,  but  does  it  no  matter  how  old 
the  machine  is.  There’s  no  worry  about  rebound  or 
overthrow  caused  by  worn  parts.  This  device  insures 
safer  operation,  reduces  cost  of  maintenance  and  eases 
the  operator’s  task.  And  it  can  quickly  be  applied  to 
outstanding  Intertype  machines. 


Intertype  h  almays 
A  STEP  AHEAD! 


these  three 
neuf  developments 
prove  It  I 


!♦  Neiu  Assembler  Driue 

This  new  drive,  which  can  be  easily  installed  on  Inter¬ 
type®  Model  F  or  G  side  magazine  mixer  machines, 
provides  maximum  accessibility  and  insures  quiet  as¬ 
sembler  operation.  This  new  mechanism  is  driven  by 
an  easy-to-replace  silent  belt.  Action  of  the  assembler 
is  controlled  by  a  simple  flexible  cable  arrangement. 

2.  Neu)  Idle  Pulley  and  Arm 

This  device  permits  instant  adjustment  of  the  distrib¬ 
utor  driving  belt  to  assure  proper  tension  at  all  times. 
The  pulley’s  position  is  adjusted  by  means  of  a  simple 
hollow-head  screw.  This  new  assembly  can  be  installed 
on  any  Intertype  machine  without  drilling  or  tapping. 


Equipment  Review  Section 


Circulators  Try  Varied  Combinations 
Ot  Machinery  tor  Mailroom  Etticiency 

By  R.  H.  Ziegler 

Circulation  Manager,  Saginaw  CMich.)  News 


Labor  is  by  far  the  biggest  ex¬ 
pense  item  in  your  mailroom. 
Practical  labor  saving  machines 
and  devices  used  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent  are  certain  to 
make  big  reductions  in  operating 
costs. 

What  are  such  machines  and 
devices?  These  are  a  few.  In  the 
past  20  years  the  use  of  galvan¬ 
ized  wire  for  tying  newspaper 
bundles  has  expanded  consider¬ 
ably.  With  the  Parkers,  Wallastar, 
and  Gerrard  wire  machines  and 
now  the  new  “Wiretyer”  auto¬ 
matic  that  is  on  trial  in  the  East 
(believe  me,  watch  that  machine 
as  it  has  some  good  possibilities) 
any  mailing  room  can  get  what¬ 
ever  is  best  adapted  to  its  needs. 
Of  the  machines  I  mentioned,  the 
Wallastar  and  the  new  Wiretyer 
can  be  purchased  outright. 

All  of  us  are  familiar  with  the 
electric  semi-automatic  Gerrard 
and,  although  the  trend  is  to  fully 
automatic  equipment,  there  re¬ 
mains  a  specific  use  for  the  pop¬ 
ular  Gerrard  even  among  the 
larger  newspapers  with  fully  au¬ 
tomatic  equipment.  Many  large 
newspapers  maintain  the  semi- 


(Part  of  a  talk  on  ‘‘Efficiency 
in  the  Mailroom"  given  recently 
before  the  convention  of  the 
Central  States  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association.) 

■ 

machine  as  insurance  against  a 
breakdown  or  utilize  them  at 
times  of  peak  production.  The 
Gerrard  people  appreciate  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  newspaper  industry 
in  fully  automatic  equipment  and 
are  taking  steps  now  toward  the 
development  of  their  own  ma¬ 
chine. 

Feeder  Conveyors 
In  the  past  few  years  a  num¬ 
ber  of  newspapers  have  employed 
rope  or  twine  tying  machines  to 
bundle  their  entire  press  run  or, 
in  most  cases,  as  an  auxiliary  unit. 
The  Bunn  and  Saxmayer  machines 
are  both  tops  in  their  respective 
fields. 

With  the  trend  toward  produc¬ 
tion  line  methods  in  shipping 
newspapers,  the  Jampol  Company 
has  developed  several  different 
styles  of  combination  work  table 
and  feeder  conveyors  to  fit  the 


3,000-TON  CAPACITY  is  provided  in  the  newsprint  warehouse 
which  the  Austin  Company  engineered  for  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Commercial  Appeal  and  Press-Scimitar.  Warehouse  Foreman 
Romus  Brooks  (center)  checks  in  the  first  shipment  in  the  pres- 
of  Jack  B.  Caskey,  left,  publishing  firm  executive,  and  Allan 
b.  Austin,  right,  manager  of  newspaper  sales  of  the  Austin  Company. 
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SHAKEDOWN  RUN  of  the  new  Goss  Headliner  in  the  plant  of  the 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Tribune-Sun  Publishing  Co.  was  a  Newspaper* 
Week  event  Officating  at  the  ceremony  were  (left  to  right):  Wiliiani 
Shea,  assistant  publisher  and  general  manager;  Alex  de  Bakesy,  assis¬ 
tant  GM;  and  James  S.  Copley,  publisher.  A  press  room  50  x  100, 
three  stories  high,  houses  the  new  press. 


requirements  of  any  size  news¬ 
paper.  Roy  Hatton  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  has  developed  his  own 
style  feeder  conveyor  made  from 
parts  obtainable  at  any  machine 
shop. 

With  addressing  machines  like 
the  Speedaumat.  Addressograph, 
Elliot  and  Pollard-Ailing,  any 
mailing  room  can  get  what  is  best 
for  its  operation.  Of  particular 
interest  to  newspapers  using 
Speedaumat  is  the  announcement 
of  an  automatic  suction  feed  de¬ 
vice  that  can  be  attached  to  the 
2600  Model  which  will  automat¬ 
ically  address  your  newspapers. 
If  you  use  Addressographs  on 
your  mail  list,  their  latest  model 
will  automatically  eject  e.xpiration 
dates. 

Last  January  I  attended  the 
Great  Lakes  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence  at  Detroit  and  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  see  in  operation  an 
Automatic  Graphotype  Machine 
for  embossing  Addressograph  or 
Speedaumat  mail  plates.  This 
Graphotype  is  used  in  conjunction 
with  a  Flexowriter,  an  electric 
typewriter  that  produces  a  per¬ 
forated  tape.  This  tape  activates 
the  Graphotype.  It  operates  on 
the  same  principle  as  the  old 
player  pianos,  continuously  pro¬ 
ducing  mail  plates.  This  should 
be  of  interest  to  those  with  a 
large  mail  list. 

There  are  two  stuffing  machines 
on  the  market  today.  Although 
the  Dexter  is  not  in  full  produc¬ 
tion,  it  is  being  used  with  success 


by  several  Eastern  newspapers. 
TTie  Sheridan  inserting  machine 
has  been  successful  for  several 
papers  in  our  group.  Its  running 
speed  is  12,000  per  hour  and  on 
a  double  insert,  it  can  be  depend¬ 
ed  on  to  deliver  that  many  sug- 
ged  papers.  When  more  sections 
are  inserted,  it  cuts  down  the 
production  a  little.  The  machine 
can  be  depended  upon  to  stop 
automatically  if  sections  fail  to 
feed  so  that  papers  will  not  be 
turned  out  incomplete.  Of  course, 
it  counts  in  bunches  of  any  de¬ 
sired  number.  The  Des  Moines 
Register  &  Tribune  is  experiment¬ 
ing  with  metal  suckers  with  some 
success.  This  should  save  chang¬ 
ing  the  rubber  suckers  once  or 
twice  a  day  and  get  better  pro¬ 
duction. 

Extent  of  Mechanization 
Donald  J.  Wood,  assistant  cir¬ 
culation  promotion  manager  of 
the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune, 
made  a  complete  circulation  oper¬ 
ation  survey  and  among  his  find¬ 
ings  the  following  are  figures 
from  newspapers  representing 
33.1%  of  the  country’s  circula¬ 
tion. 

85.1%  use  wire  tying  machines 
74.5%  use  automatic  conveyors 
9.6%  use  inserting  machines 
27.7%  use  rope  for  bundling 
47.7%  tie  bundles  in  bulk  and 
in  separate  routes 
31.8%  tie  all  bundles  in  sepa¬ 
rate  routes 

20.5%  tie  all  bundles  in  bulk. 

(Continued  on  page  54) 
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Many  Combinations  of  Machinery  Increase  Efficiency  in  Mailrooms 


continued  from  page  53 
And  now  I  would  like  to  take 
you  on  an  imaginary  tour  of 
many  of  the  newspapers  in  our 
Central  States  group  to  let  you 
know  what  some  of  our  members 
are  doing  in  their  mailrooms. 

First,  we  will  stop  at  Owosso, 
Mich,  where  Arthur  Elliot  for¬ 
merly  tied  newspaper  bundles 
with  rope  by  hand  until  he  in¬ 
stalled  the  Saxmayer  machine. 
Now  he  is  getting  out  his  pro¬ 
duction  quicker  and  with  FOUR 
less  part-time  workers. 

Mike  Moyer  at  LaPorte,  Ind., 
is  cutting  mailroom  costs  by  ship¬ 
ping  papers  to  servicemen  over¬ 
seas  on  only  one  day  of  the  week. 
Furthermore,  he  uses  city  news¬ 
stand  returns  in  making  up  most 
of  the  overseas  mailing. 

‘Circle  Mailroom' 

Robert  Taylor  of  the  Flint 
Journal  is  constructing  an  entirely 
new  mailroom.  Upon  its  comple¬ 
tion  it  will  be  a  replica  of  the  so- 
called  “Circle  Mailroom”  because 
of  the  way  the  conveyors,  tying 
machines  and  loading  dock  are 
laid  out.  They  are  installing  two 
new  Wallastars,  one  at  each  end 
of  a  series  of  live  roller  convey¬ 
ors  which  are  reversible,  allowing 
work  table  space  at  either  side. 
These  combination  tables  and  au¬ 
tomatic  conveyors  are  being 
manufactured  at  Flint. 

After  bundles  are  tied  and  eject¬ 
ed  from  the  Wallastar,  a  belt  con¬ 
veyor  will  “lift”  the  bundles  to 
the  loading  dock  where  another 
belt  runs  the  full  length.  These 
belts  are  also  reversible.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  Taylor  will 
not  utilize  Gerrards  as  auxiliary 
equipment,  but  instead  will  have  a 
Saxmayer  rope  machine  available 
for  emergency  purposes.  Normal¬ 
ly,  the  Saxmayer  will  be  used  to 
tie  all  mail  bundles.  Their  new 
mailroom  will  also  feature  a  17 
X  24  foot  addressograph  room. 

Another  Circulator  who  real¬ 
izes  the  value  of  an  up-to-date 
mailroom  is  Jess  Birks  of  Cedar 
Rapids.  They  are  completing  a 
million  dollar  mechanical  annex 
including  a  new  mailroom.  The 
biggest  improvement  will  be  the 
new  Jampol  conveyor  feeder  table. 
Two  new  Cutler-Hammer  convey¬ 
ors  will  deliver  papers  to  a  spot 
where  they  will  be  stacked  in 
fifties.  The  Jampol  will  then 
carry  the  blank  bundles  to  a 
counting  man  who  adds  or  takes 
off  papers  as  the  case  may  be. 
Then  they  keep  moving  to  three 
Gerrards  and  are  tied.  A  new  belt 
conveyor  will  carry  bundles  to  the 
loading  dock. 

Hank  L.arsen  of  Racine,  Wis., 
has  a  cost  savings  idea  by  hold¬ 
ing  up  about  350  mail  singles 
every  day  until  after  the  press 
run  and  then  using  the  press 
waste  for  those  350  subscribers 
eliminating  virtually  all  press 
waste. 

Ernie  Schwartz,  Des  Moines 


Register  &  Tribune,  reports  that 
his  mechanically  inclined  mail- 
room  superintendent  placed  a 
counter  attachment  on  their  Sig- 
node-Parker  bundling  machines 
which  counts  the  number  of  blank 
bundles  run  through.  Another 
idea  enables  them  to  wrap  a 
strand  of  wire  around  a  bundle 
as  small  as  a  single  copy.  An¬ 
other  idea  they  have  is  a  self- 
inking  stamp  with  the  initials  of 
the  mailer  counting  the  bundle 
which  helps  cut  down  shortages. 

Many  different  kinds  of  convey¬ 
ors  are  in  use  for  taking  papers 
and  tied  bundles  from  place  to 
place  but  here  is  a  new  wrinkle. 
Des  Moines  is  planning  an  over¬ 
head  conveyor  that  will  take 
papers  from  their  Cutler-Ham¬ 
mers  to  different  parts  of  the  mail- 
room  where  they  are  needed,  such 
as  to  tying  machines,  addressing 
and  inserting  machines.  This  will 
be  a  conveyor  hung  from  the  ceil¬ 
ing  with  buckets  open  on  both 
ends  so  that  papers  can  be  put 
on  or  taken  off  on  either  side. 

When  necessary,  the  buckets 
can  be  raised  or  lowered  where 
needed.  Room  is  allowed  for  a 
person  to  walk  beneath  them 
when  they  are  in  a  raised  posi¬ 
tion.  The  buckets  do  not  stop. 
If  they  pass  by  a  man  and  he  does 
not  need  papers,  it  will  continue 
on  where  they  are  needed.  Jf 
the  presses  are  running  good  and 
getting  ahead  of  the  mailers,  pa¬ 
pers  can  make  the  complete  circle 
without  being  taken  off. 

Reversible  Conveyors 

Bill  Raubinger  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  Press  is  installing  two  new 
Wallastars,  one  at  each  end  of  a 
new  Jampol  Feeder  table.  Con¬ 
veyors  will  be  reversible  so  the 
production  can  go  to  either  end. 
Raubinger  is  utilizing  Gerrards 
for  auxiliary  equipment.  The 
Jampol  table  is  constructed  in 
such  a  manner  that  a  mailer  can 
place  a  Gerrard  at  any  desired 
position. 

A  feature  of  the  belt  conveyor 
system  to  carry  bundles  from  the 
tyer  to  the  loading  dock  is  a  pow¬ 


ered  CURVED  BELT  leading 
from  the  Wallastar  to  the  dock 
where  another  belt  runs  the  full 
length.  Deflectors  guide  bundles 
to  any  one  of  four  gravity  loaders 
with  a  telescopic  extension  on 
each  loader.  Along  with  many 
other  changes,  they  have  installed 
new  Speedaumat  equipment  fea¬ 
turing  an  automatic  ribbon  inking 
device.  Raubinger  says  he  gets 
six  million  impressions  from  one 
ribbon. 

Ralph  Heckman  of  Fort  Wayne 
is  proud  of  his  Rapistan  Convey¬ 
or  System.  Ralph  says  the  Rap¬ 
istan  system  does  an  excellent 
time  and  labor  saving  job  by 
maintaining  a  smooth  flow  of 
papers  from  the  mailroom  to  the 
trucks.  The  work  is  much  easier 
and  he  states  the  system  has  paid 
its  cost  in  less  than  a  year  in  la¬ 
bor  savings  alone. 

William  C.  Todd  of  Gary,  In¬ 
diana  recently  installed  a  Craw¬ 
ford  single  wrap  machine  which 
he  states  has  speeded  up  his  oper¬ 
ation.  Although  the  Elliot  ad¬ 
dressing  machine  isn’t  too  widely 
used  in  these  parts,  Todd  finds  his 
Elliot  to  be  very  flexible  in  its 
operation. 

Gummed  Tape  Cheaper 

Ray  McClellan,  Rock  Island 
Circulation  Director,  uses  high 
school  boys,  college  men,  and 
factory  woflcers  as  part-time  mail- 
room  help,  paying  85  cents  per 
hour  and  guaranteeing  3  hours  a 
day.  They  also  save  time  and 
labor  with  their  new  Crawford 
Single  Wrap.  Instead  of  using 
rope  or  twine  to  tie  rolls.  Rock 
Island  uses  a  gummed  tape  ma¬ 
chine  which,  they  say,  does  a 
faster  and  cheaper  job. 

Raymond  Houk  of  Indianapolis 
recently  installed  a  new  Sheridan 
stuffing  machine  which  they  have 
found  to  be  very  efficient  and  al¬ 
so  a  labor  saving  piece  of  equip¬ 
ment.  Another  idea  from  Ray  is 
the  elimination  of  all  small  and 
odd  bundles  for  his  country  runs. 
Rather  than  make  a  label  for 
every  bundle,  count  it  and  roll  it, 
tie  it,  the  entire  load  is  given  to 


the  driver  in  bulk.  The  drive 
does  the  counting  along  the  way 
from  a  list  provided  by  the  ofiict. 
Ray  says  it  tends  to  eliminu: 
shortages  and  makes  it  easier  for 
the  driver  to  check  his  load. 


Paste  Mixer 


In  Saginaw,  we  installed  Speed¬ 
aumat  equipment  for  our  mail 
operation  but  have  retained  Ad¬ 
dressograph  for  billing  and  bundle 
plates.  We  use  a  style  of  Ad¬ 
dressograph  plate  for  carrier  bun¬ 
dles  in  which  the  draw  is  inserted, 
so  when  the  bundle  labels  are 
made,  the  draw  is  automatically 
on.  This  eliminates  possible  er¬ 
rors  in  marking  up  the  bundles. 
A  new  figure  is  inserted  in  the^ 
plate  when  the  account  changes  ^ 
its  draw. 

Here’s  a  good  idea  that  may 
save  you  some  time  and  grief, 
We  thix  about  eight  gallons  of 
quick  stick  paste  in  a  ten-gallon 
crock  in  one  operation.  Tht 
crock  is  permanently  placed  net 
to  a  wall  where  a  1/3  horsepower 
motor  is  anchored.  A  half-inct 
shaft  extends  down  nearly  to  the 
bottom  of  the  crock.  At  the  end 
of  this  shaft  is  a  four-blade  pro¬ 
peller.  When  the  motor  is  turned 
on,  this  propeller  mixes  and 
chums  the  paste  to  a  very,  very 
smooth  substance.  Mailers  take 
out  what  paste  they  need  for  the 
day’s  run  and  what’s  left  is  poured 
back  into  the  crock.  The  next 
day  the  motor  is  turned  on  churn¬ 
ing  the  settled  and  dried  up  par-t 
tides  of  paste  to  smoothness- 
The  eight  gallons  of  paste  usually' 
last  us  about  three  weeks. 


Bralfsirom  Moves  Up; 
Solberg  in  Midwest 


Ralph  C.  Persons,  executive 
vicepresident  of  Sun  Chemical  Cor 
poration,  has  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  C.  A.  Brattstrom  as 
executive  assistant  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion.  For  the  past  18  years  Mr 
Brattstrom  has  been  associated 
with  Sun’s  Geo.  H.  Morrill  Com¬ 
pany  division. 

TTie  post  of  Midwest  Manage: 
vacated  by  Mr.  Brattstrom  will  he 
filled  by  Andy  H.  Solberg,  who 
has  been  Morrill’s  St.  Louis  man¬ 
ager  since  1947.  While  Mr.  Sol¬ 
berg  will  make  his  headquarten 
in  Chicago  he  will  continue  his 
present  activities  and  maintain  ao- 
office  in  St.  Louis.  | 

Mr.  Solberg  is  well  known  ioj 
the  printing  and  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  industry. 


Warehouse 


FOR  HEAVY  LOADS  such  as  newsprint,  the  Lamson  conveyor 
tum-tahle  operates  to  move  the  load  between  belt  conveyor  ter¬ 
minals.  All  functions  of  the  turntable  are  automatically  controlled 
by  limit  switches. 


The  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronich 
Publishing  Co.  is  building  a  larp 
newsprint  warehouse  (180  x  Jh-’ 
feet  and  18  feet  high)  in  the  indus¬ 
trial  area  of  town.  An  overh^ 
ing  roof  will  shelter  the  freigh' 
dock  and  railroad  track. 
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for  the  ONE  newspaper  that 
blankets  Greater  Akron! 


With  its  farsighted  policy  of  anticipating  future  requirements 
of  its  steadily  increasing  circulation,  the  Akron  Beacon 
a  long-time  user  of  Hoe  newspaper  press  etpiip- 
ment  —  has  placed  an  order  for  a  new  18-unit  HOE  COLOR- 
CONVERTIBLE  PRESS. 

In  addition  to  the  eighteen  printing  units,  the  equipment 
Avill  also  include  four  double-former  single-delivery  folders, 
eighteen  Hoe  reels  with  automatic  running  belt  tensions  and 
full-speed  web-splicing  mechanisms,  and  nine  color  cylinders 
with  additional  facilities  for  printing  extra  color. 

This  modern  equipment  will  enable  the  Beacon  Journal  to 
continue  to  provide,  through  the  coming  years,  the  type  of 
newspaper  that  has  such  an  unanimous  appeal  throughout  the 
constantly  growing  .\kron  area  —  and  also  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands.  of  l(x:al  and  national  advertisers,  for  more  and  more 
color  in  advertisements. 


6iCOj/f/C. 


910  East  138tb  Straat  Naw  York  94.  N.V. 

BRANCHES:  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  BIRMINGHAM  •  PORTIAND.ORE. 
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PfoMon-Boosting 
P(iaipmeof  fot 
f/m  Hewspapet! 

Enjoy  economy,  fast  service  and  dependable  products 
from  EASTERN.  Order  these  EASTERN  products  for 
your  Composing  Room,  Pressroom,  Stereotype  and  En¬ 
graving  Departments: 


•  LINOTYPE  OPERATORS  CHAIRS 
AND  STANDS 

•  LINOTYPE  MATRIX  CABINETS 

•  MATRIX  SCORCHERS  .  .  .  MATRIX 
TRIMMING  SHEARS 

•  CURVED  AND  FLAT  CASTING 
BOARD 

•  TRU-MOLD  CORK  MOLDING 
BLANKETS 

•  FLECTO  GUMMED  BACKING  FELT 

Cellophane  Wrapped — Moisture- 
Proof 

•  PRESS  BLANKETS 

•  PLASTIC  MOLDING  BLANKETS 


•  NEOPRENE  MOLDING  CREEPERS 
I/,",  3/I6".  I/," 

•  DIRECT  PRESSURE  MOLDING 
MATERIALS 

•  DOUBLE  COATED  CUT  MOUNT¬ 
ING  TAPE 

'A".  Vt".  r.  2" 

•  EASTERN  CIRCULAR  SAWS  AND 
JIG  SAW  BLADES 

•  ROUTER  BITS  FOR  ENGRAVING 
AND  STEREOTYPE  DEPARTMENTS 

Hundredt  of  otkor  time  tested  sup* 
plies  are  listed  in  our  nesc  catalog 
.  .  .  write  for  your  copy.  No  obli* 
gation  ! 


EASTERN  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY,  INC. 


9603  Northern  Boulevard 


Corona,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


SUNLIT  advertising  department  of  the  Eugene  Register-Guard  plant, 
with  handsome  tilted-top  desks  and  comfortable  chairs  for  the  sales¬ 
men.  Standing,  Ad  Director  Robert  K.  Bertsch. 

additions.  Two  more  stories  can 
be  added  to  the  building  and  addi¬ 
tional  press  units  added. 

A  new  64^age  Hoe  color  con¬ 
vertible  press  has  been  installed 
to  replace  the  24-page  Duplex 
tubular  model.  New  Linotypes 
have  been  added  to  bring  the  total 
to  10  as  compared  with  five  in 
use  a  decade  ago.  New  stereotype 
equipment  was  also  added. 

Two  Papers  Merged 
In  October  the  Register-Guard 
will  have  completed  85  years  of 
service  to  the  community  and  25 
years  under  present  ownership  and 
management.  The  present  publish¬ 
er,  Alton  F.  Baker,  purchased  the 
Guard  (which  had  been  established 
in  1867  by  J.  B.  Alexander)  in 
March,  1927.  He  came  west  from 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  after  resigning 
from  the  staff  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer.  Soon  afterwards,  he 
sent  for  William  M.  Tugman,  who 
was  then  working  as  a  reporter  for 
the  Plain  Dealer. 

The  two  men  have  worked  to¬ 
gether  as  a  management  team  since 
that  day.  The  Eugene  Register,  a 
morning  publication,  was  purchas¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Baker  in  1930  to  effect 
the  consolidation  of  the  two  into 
the  Register-Guard. 


Register-Guard 
In  $  Million  Home 

The  Eugene  (Ore.)  Register- 
Guard  held  open  house  in  its  new 
million-dollar  plant  as  part  of  its 
observance  of  National  Newspaper 
Week. 

The  Oct.  5  Sunday  edition  in¬ 
cluded  an  Open  House  section  of 
24  pages. 

The  building  is  on  a  full  quarter 
block.  The  main  floor,  balconies 
and  basement  total  38,600  square 
feet.  Architect  Graham  B.  Smith, 
who  accompanied  Register-Guard 
executives  on  planning  tours  of 
California,  Washington  and  Ore¬ 
gon  newspapers,  stated  that  “flow” 
is  the  basic  design  feature  of  the 
new  plant. 

News  and  advertising  copy 
comes  in  through  the  front  of  the 
building  and  is  put  through  con¬ 
secutive  processes  by  being  moved 
steadily  toward  the  rear  of  the 
structure.  Completed  newspapers 
are  carried  from  the  pressroom 
near  the  back  of  the  building  on  a 
35-foot  endless  conveyor  for  dis¬ 
tribution. 

The  reinforced  concrete  building 
has  been  designed  to  permit  future 


equipment  review 


Printing  Career 
Urged  on  Carriers 

Directors  of  the  Southwest 
School  of  Printing  are  looking  to 
their  own  field  and  personnel  for 
recruits  as  students  to  prepare  for 
the  printing  craft. 

The  directors,  themselves  print¬ 
ing  and  publishing  executives,  de¬ 
cided  to  put  to  a  test  a  new  cam¬ 
paign  to  hike  the  dwindling  stu¬ 
dent  body  at  the  school,  located 
on  18  acres  of  land  near  Dallas. 

The  plan  calls  for  advertising  in 
newspapers,  the  publication  of 
brochures  to  set  out  advantages  of 
the  printing  craft  and  meetings  to 
encourage  the  interest  of  news¬ 
paper  carriers. 

The  plan  will  be  confined  to 
Fort  Worth  as  a  starter.  B.  N. 
Honea,  business  manager  of  the 
Star-Telegram,  said  meetings  would 
be  called  to  promote  interest 
among  the  carriers  for  printing  as 
a  career. 

The  plan,  if  successful,  will  be 
extended  to  other  cities. 

Pat  Taggart,  business  manager 
of  the  Waco  News-Trihune,  is  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  school’s  board.  E.  M. 
(Ted)  Dealey,  president  of  the  A. 
H.  Belo  Corporation,  publishers  of 


New  million-dollar  home  of  the 
Eugene  (Ore.)  Register  -  Guard, 
opened  during  Newspaper  Week. 

the  Dallas  News,  is  vicepresident. 

Will  C.  Grant,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  school,  said  the 
expiration  of  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights 
and  the  draft  were  among  the 
primary  reasons  for  a  decline  in 
students.  The  student  body  has 
dwindled  to  20  students. 

2  Veterans  Retire 

Herbert  A.  Way  and  William  J. 
Green,  Sr.,  both  veteran  printers 
for  the  Record  Newspapers,  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  retired  recently.  Both  are 
76  years  of  age  and  have  long 
been  in  the  printing  trade,  Mr. 
Way  for  61  years. 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

Interfype  Issues 
I  SO-Page  Catalog 

A  new  80-page  catalog,  contain¬ 
ing  up-to-date  pictures  and  latest 
information  on  Intertype  linecast¬ 
ing  machines,  magazine  and  matrix 
equipment,  accessories  and  special 
features,  has  been  published  by 
Intertype  Corporation. 

The  catalog  is  printed  in  green 
and  black  from  original  Intertype 
slugs  and  is  generously  illustrated. 
The  format  has  been  planned  to 
simplify  location  of  the  desired 
information. 

Major  divisions  of  the  new  In¬ 
tertype  C,  H,  V,  F,  G  catalog  are 
clearly  established  by  the  use  of 
large  reverse-plate  title  pages. 
Each  model,  with  and  without  .side 
magazine  equipment,  is  shown  in 
full-page  illustration,  followed  by 
concise  descriptions  of  functions 
and  advantages  for  specific  com¬ 
posing  room  requirements. 

£  Four  major  sections  are  devoted 
j  to  the  many  unique  features  of 
Intertype  line  composing  machines. 
I  The  sections  are  arranged  so  that 
!  I  the  features  are  grouped  by  bene¬ 
fits  to  the  user,  namely  “features 
4  that  speed  line  composing  .  .  . 
I  help  produce  better  slugs  .  .  .  pro¬ 
mote  safety  and  operating  con¬ 


venience  . . .  simplify  maintenance.” 

This  new  catalog  also  has  two 
helpful  charts,  one  showing  maga¬ 
zine  equipment  available, with  each 
model,  the  other  indicating  wheth¬ 
er  features  and  accessories  are 
standard  or  optional  equipment. 

A  copy  of  this  catalog  may  be 
obtained  without  charge  from  In¬ 
tertype  Corporation,  360  Furman 
Street,  Brooklyn  2,  New  York. 

Newspaper  Gravure 
Discussion  on  Od.  21 

A  discussion  of  newspaper  grav¬ 
ure  supplements  is  scheduled  Oct. 
21  by  the  Gravure  Technical  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  the  Barbizon  Plaza 
Hotel,  New  York. 

Speakers  will  include:  Edwin  C. 
Kennedy,  for  the  American  Week¬ 
ly;  John  C.  Sterling,  for  This 
Week;  Lyman  Worthington,  for 
Metro  Group;  Carl  M.  Metash, 
for  Parade;  and  John  E.  Hazel, 
for  New  York  News. 

Wyoming  Ciink 

Wyoming  publishers  and  printers 
attending  the  state’s  first  mechan¬ 
ical  clinic  last  month  unanimously 
voted  to  hold  a  similar  conference 
each  Fall.  The  clinic  was  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Wyoming  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  cooperation  with  the 
University  of  Wyoming  department 
of  journalism. 


Lanston  Melhod 
Makes  Malh'  Easy 

The  University  of  Toronto  Press 
in  cooperation  with  Lanston  Mono¬ 
type  Machine  Company  recently 
demonstrated  to  a  group  of  ap¬ 
proximately  70  formulae  printers 
and  mathematical  writers  the  Pat¬ 
ton  Method  of  Formulae  Typeset¬ 
ting.  The  demonstration  was  held 
in  the  Research  and  Development 
Department  in  Philadelphia. 

Wade  H.  Patton  of  the  Mono¬ 
type  Company,  who  developed  the 
new  system,  said  a  contributing 
factor  to  the  high  cost  of  formula 
typesetting  has  been  the  require¬ 
ment  of  more  than  900  characters 
for  all  mathematical  writings.  The 
Patton  system  minimizes  this  re¬ 
quirement  in  two  ways: 

1.  Ordinary  text  matter  is  com¬ 
pletely  separated  from  formula  in 
the  type-setting,  and  all  10-point 
text  is  cast  on  a  12-point  mold. 
Formulae  are  set  on  a  separate 
keyboard.  This  increases  caster 
production  of  text  by  eliminating 
hand-leading.  More  important  is 
the  fact  that  since  only  three  or 
four  roman  capitals,  an  average  of 
nine  small  caps,  and  nine  lower 
case  roman  letters  are  used,  many 
characters  are  eliminated  from  the 
formula  case,  making  room  for  the 
special  symbols. 


2.  A  6-point  mold  is  used  for  all 
formula  work  because  this  enables 
keyboard  operators  accurately  to 
place  superior  characters  of  the 
first  and  second  orders  in  under¬ 
pinning  lines,  and  because  this  ef¬ 
fects  another  substantial  reduction 
in  the  number  of  characters  re¬ 
quired.  That  is,  some  SO  charac¬ 
ters  used  as  superiors  are  used  also 
as  inferiors.  The  superior  charac¬ 
ters  in  an  underpinning  line  be¬ 
come  inferior  characters  when 
placed  in  Jhe  line  underpinned. 

When  reduced  as  described 
above,  the  maximum  number  of 
characters  required  by  one  writer 
on  one  mathematical  subject  is 
usually  not  more  than  230,  which 
is  within  the  capacity  of  a  1517 
matrix  case. 

An  important  feature  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  the  use  of  overscored  or 
dashed  superiors,  the  dashes  fit¬ 
ting  into  the  denominator  line.  It 
is  also  possible  to  machine  set  in¬ 
dices  directly  above  or  below  one 
another.  Special  adjustments  in 
the  casting  of  certain  signs  have 
been  required  to  secure  desired 
alignments. 

George  Fouls  Dies 

George  R.  Fonts,  72,  who  re¬ 
tired  five  years  ago  after  nearly  20 
years  as  mechanical  superintendent 
of  the  Council  Bluffs  (la.)  Non¬ 
pareil,  died  Sept.  30  at  Compton, 
Calif. 
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modernize  your  “ad”  alley  with  the  now 
famed  STAR  Automatic  Quadding 


Attachment! 


For  all  Linotype  and  Interfype 
Machines  with  or  without 
Mohr  Saws. 


Since  the  advent  of  the  STAR  Quadder,  wise  owners  have  stopped 
scrapping  perfectly  good  machines  to  obtain  the  necessary  added  production  of  a 
quadder. 


UAOt  ^  MAM 


The  Model  "E" 
brochure  tells 
how  to  Increase 
production  at 
relatively  lew 
cost.  Write  for 
it  today.  ' 


LINOTYPE 


fe(»e»r  **«■**  OM<e 
SOUTH  MACKfNSACK  N  J 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 


British  Team  Takes  Home  Many  ideas 
For  improving  Produdivity 


ducing  hand-spacing  on  narrow 
measures. 

10.  That  the  incorporation  of 
the  Mohr  saw  on  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  typesetting  machines  be 
considered. 

11.  That  joint  consideration  be 
given  to  the  advantages  to  be 

out  and  planning  of  mechanical  gained  in  increasing  the  produc- 
departments.  tivity  of  the  industry  by  the  more  viate  visual  sizing  and  focusing. 

2.  That  the  use  of  sound-proof-  general  adoption  of  teletypeset-  28.  That  in  drawing  up  specifr 
ing  materials  be  considered,  so  as  ting.  cations  for  new  process  cameras 

to  reduce  mental  fatigue  and  12.  That  manufacturers  be  ap-  consideration  be  given  to  the  fol- 

proached  with  a  view  to  supply-  lowing: 

(a)  Diaphragm  controls; 

(b)  Focusing  scales; 


26.  That  more  general  use  bt 
made  of  temperature  control  for 
the  processing  of  negatives  and 
prints. 

Engraving 

27.  That  copy  be  scaled  by 
slide  rule  to  percentage  reduc¬ 
tion,  and  that  existing  process 
cameras  be  fully  scaled  to  ob- 


B!C 


While  the  quality  of  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  American  newspaper 
is  not  superior  to  British  produc¬ 
tion,  the  quantity  or  rate  of  pro¬ 
duction  is  higher. 

This  was  the  general  conclu-  thereby  increase  production, 
sion  reached  by  a  17-man  team  3.  That  even  flow  of  operations,  ing  the  newspaper  industry  with  a 
representing  15  British  provincial  coupled  with  maximum  use  of  fast  and  simple  slug-casting  ma- 

newspapers  and  the  British  News-  machinery,  will  reduce  the  cost  chine  for  use  in  conjunction  with 

paper  Society  which  spent  six  factor.  teletypesetting, 

weeks  in  the  United  States  last  4.  That  smoking  while  at  work  13.  That  the  systems  of  matrix 

Fall  studying  American  newspa-  should  be  permitted  in  the  me-  cleaning  be  studied  and  where 

per  publishing  techniques,  under  chanical  departments.  possible  put  into  operation, 

the  joint  sponsorship  of  the  Eco-  5.  That  discussions  of  mechan-  14.  That  vacuum  cleaners  or  be  prepared  as  a  manual  of  train- 
nomic  Cooperation  Administra-  ical  and  cognate  matters  should  compressed-air  devices  be  consid-  ing  for  stereotypers, 
lion  (now  the  Mutual  Security  be  arranged  on  a  regional  basis,  ered  as  a  means  for  cleaning  type-  30.  That  flong  manufacturers 


(c) 

(d) 


Darkroom-type  cameras; 
Electronic  exposure  con¬ 
trols. 

Foundry 
29.  That  a  standard  work  should 


.\gency)  and  the  Anglo-American  6.  That  the  fullest  possible  ex- 
Council  on  Productivity.  change  of  technical  knowledge  at 

In  a  report  just  released  the  workshop  and  management  levels 


team  made  available  the  results  of 
its  U.  S.  studies  and  observations 
particularly  to  the  approximately 
500  newspapers  in  the  British 
Provinces  and  London  suburbs. 

Here  are  some  of  the  team’s 
recommendations  —  things  Amer¬ 
ican  they  would  like  most  to  see 
copied  at  home: 

General 

1.  That  general  consideration 
be  given  to  the  most  efficient  lay- 


within  the  U.K.  and  throughout 
the  world  be  encouraged. 

7.  That  the  fullest  investigation 
be  made  into  the  possibility  of  in¬ 
troducing  color  in  Provincial 
newspapers. 

Maintenance 

8.  That  the  efficient  mainte¬ 
nance  of  machinery  plays  a  vital 
part  in  increasing  production. 

Composing 

9.  That  thick-wedged '  space- 
bands  be  used  as  a  means  of  re¬ 


setting  machines.  could  render  a  great  service  to 

15.  That  investigation  be  made  the  trade  and  contribute  to  higher 

into  the  possibilities  of  installing  productivity  by  marketing  pre- 
a  band-saw  used  in  combination  conditioned  flong  to  the  require- 
with  raised  “tits”  on  slugs  for  ments  of  individual  firms, 
multi-measure  work.  31.  That  gummed  strip  packing 

16.  That  the  adoption  of  some  be  adopted  to  supersede  present 
form  of  electrical  signalling  de-  packing  methods,  as  a  valuable 


Ludlow 


composition  is 
truly  profitable 
composition. 


LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  CO. 

2032  Clybourn  Ave.,  Chicago  14 


vice  to  summon  a  mechanic  or  as 
a  means  of  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  copydesfc  and  operator 
be  considered. 

17.  That  more  saws,  mitering 
machines  and  ancillary  equipment 
be  made  available  per  man  than 
is  at  present  the  practice. 

18.  That  color  coding  and  nu¬ 
merical  identification  systems  be 
more  widely  used  for  storage  and 
classifying  of  advertisements. 

19.  That  large  page  numbers, 
visible  throughout  the  make-up  irreakr“7ur“onVhe  press 
area,  be  used  for  easy  identifica- 

THEY/lfe-  ;6YO0  f '  be.  adopted 

where  possible,  for  the  simplifica¬ 
tion  of  angle  and  intricate  setting 
of  high  and  low  machine-cast 
spacing  material  as  bases  for 
mounting  stereo  plates,  originals, 
or  in  conjunction  with  a  mechan¬ 
ical  stripper, 

21.  Tbat  inexpensive  time-sav- 


do 


time-and-Iabor  saver. 

Machine 

32.  That  more  attention  be  paid 
to  all  stages  of  reel  handling,  and 
more  general  use  made  of  convey¬ 
ors,  hydraulic  hoists  and  fork 
trucks. 

33.  That  the  advantages  of  the 
glass  bead  drawsheet  as  a  means 
to  minimize  set-off  be  studied. 

34.  That  greater  use  be  made 
of  web  control  devices  in  order 
to  shorten  delays  when  paper- 


Just  a  minor  mechanical 
iradtret?  That's  an  uneco¬ 
nomical  w.iy  to  look  at  it.  No 
.  .  .  not  just  frames  to  lock 
up  your  forms. 

They  are  ms-easary.  accurate 
oiuipnu-nt.  Correct  ohasee 
nu-an  savintr  of  time,  of 
money,  and  jierfect  mats.  Ask 
any  mechanical  emrubcer. 


Vicksburg  Building 
A  3-Generalion  Dream 


According  to  Louis  P.  Cashman. 
publisher  of  the  Vicksburg  (Miss.) 
Post  and  Herald,  the  new  building 
recently  occupied  by  the  papen 
represents  the  dreams  of  three 


RmERKPn  STEEL 
CHRSE  (0 


You’ve  never  seen  a  finer 
news  roller  than  IDEAL’S  DX! 


★  Gives  snap  to  your  halftones. 
'A  Peps  up  your  classified  ads. 
if  Prints  dense  blacks  uniformly. 


Try  them  on  your  own  press 
and  get  years  of  satisfying  service 


combined  make-up  table  and 
frame  suitable  for  newspaper  dis¬ 
play  advertisment  work. 


of  cream-colored  faced  brick.  The 
main  entrance  in  the  center  of  the 
front  consists  of  an  aluminum- 


23.  That  time-saving  methods  trimmed  plate-glass  door  opening 


of  carrying  copy  within  the  de¬ 
partment  and  between  depart¬ 
ments  be  adopted. 

24.  That  the  value  of  typewrit¬ 
ten  editorial  and  advertising  copy 
as  a  means  to  increased  output 
in  the  composing  room  should  be 
emphasized. 

Photography 


into  a  small  lobby  adjacent  to  the 
general  business  office  and  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  the  paper. 

The  first  floor  of  the  building  h 
almost  equally  divided  between 
general  administrative,  business, 
and  advertising  offices  on  the  front 
and  the  pressroom,  stereotyping. 
and  circulation  work  areas  in  the 
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ing  gadgets  such  as  easily  acces-  generations  of  Vicksburg  newspa-  I 
sible  page<ord  containers  and  per  editors  and  publishers, 
page  trolleys  with  material  stor-  The  new  building  measures  61 
age  be  incorporated  where  pos-  feet  across  the  front  with  a  depth  ■ 
sible.  of  115  feet.  Its  front  is  Indiana  i 

22.  That  manufacturers  look  in-  limestone  with  aluminum  trim,  I 
to  the  possibility  of  supplying  a  with  the  remainder  of  the  exterior  | 
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IDEAL  ROLLER  &  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


Huntington  Park,  Calif.  Chicago  8,  Illinois  long  Itlond  City  1 ,  N.T. 


25.  That  the  advantages  of  rear.  Storage  space  and  loading 
coupled  range-finder  press  cam-  and  unloading  facilities  are  also 
eras  should  be  considered,  and  included  in  the  first  floor, 
that  efforts  should  be  made  to  One  of  the  important  featu^ 
make  generally  available  flash  of  the  first-floor  design  is  the  iiF 
equipment  similar  to  the  Teleflash  elusion  of  a  carrier-boys’  recreation 
and  Strobe  units.  room. 
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equipment  review 

Several  Changes 
Made  in  Monomelf 


Suggestions  made  by  the  men 
who  operate  and  maintain  the 
machine  have  been  incorporated 
into  the  redesigned  Monomelt,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Chesley  F.  Carlson, 
vicepresident  of  Monomelt,  Inc., 
Minneapolis. 

While  the  basic  principle  of 
feeding  molten  metal  with  a  Mono¬ 
melt  remains  intact,  substantial 
modifications  have  been  made  in 
the  unit.  Changing  conditions  in 
typecasting,  such  as  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  high  speed  equipment,  have 
placed  a  greater  premium  than  ever 
before  on  the  most  efficient  supply 
of  metal  to  the  typecasting  ma¬ 
chine. 

The  following  changes  have  been 
made: 

An  entirely  new  method  of 
mounting.  This  is  a  stationary 
Monomelt,  mounted  directly  to  the 
frame  of  the  typecasting  machine. 
In  no  way  does  it  rest  on,  or  is  it 
attached  to,  the  machine  pot.  It  is 
entirely  independent  of  all  controls 
on  the  typecasting  machine  and  in 
no  way  replaces  or  adjusts  them. 
Mounting  is  simple  and  rapid. 

Full  and  easy  accessibility  to 
any,  and  all  parts,  of  the  type¬ 
casting  machine  and  Monomelt. 
Mounted  6 Vi"  above  the  machine 
pot,  it  offers  ample  working  area. 

Older  Monomelts  for  linecasting 
machines  held  55  pounds  of  metal. 
The  new  Monomelt  has  a  capacity 
of  89  pounds. 

An  entirely  new  design  of  metal 
feeding  mechanism.  The  new 
Monomelt  has  an  electrically  con¬ 
trolled,  spring  loaded  action,  that 
assures  a  proper  seating  of  stem 
and  valve.  Positive  opening  and 
closing  of  stem  and  valve  com¬ 
pletely  seals  off  metal  and  elimi¬ 
nates  overflows.  Feeding  mechan¬ 
ism  is  easily  adjusted  to  control 
volime  flow  of  metal. 

Special  alloy,  high  speed  steel  is 
used  for  both  valve  and  stem  in 
the  new  Monomelt.  There  is  a 
critical  control  of  machining.  This 
steel  will  not  distort  in  any  tem¬ 
perature  under  1000°F,  and  valve 
remains  perfectly  round. 

100%  increase  in  heating  capac¬ 
ity.  Using  two  immersion  type, 
tubular  heating  elements,  these 
itighly  efficient  elements  provide 
3000  watts.  89  pounds  of  metal 
has  ^  been  melted  from  cold  to 
h50°F  in  38  minutes.  50  pounds 
of  metal  has  been  melted  in  15 
minutes.  Conservatively,  the  new 
Monomelt  will  supply  150  pounds 
of  molten  metal  per  hour. 

G.  E.  thermostat  with  a  range 
of  500°F.  to  750'’F. 

A  totally  new  design  in  construc- 
hon  of  spout,  using  a  heating  ele¬ 
ment  incorjwrated  in  the  spout 
'^ifh  the  incorporated  element, 
^tal  temperature  is  maintained 
from  Monomelt  to  machine  pot 

EDITO  R 


and  there  is  no  danger  of  the  spout 
“freezing  up.” 

250%  increase  in  insulation. 
Temperature  is  reduced  to  a  point 
where  casual  contact  of  arm  or 
hand  with  Monomelt  will  not 
cause  a  burn. 

Plunger  can  be  removed  with¬ 
out  having  to  touch  machine. 


Color  Elemenis  in  Ad 
Composed  on  Film 

Authenticolor,  Inc.  (270  Park 
Avenue,  NYC),  specialists  in  color 
laboratory  services  for  the  adver¬ 
tising  and  publication  held,  has  a 
new  process  which  enables  them  to 
reproduce  accurately  on  color  film, 
all  the  different  color  elements  of 
a  composite  advertisement. 

This  photo-composed  color  film, 
with  all  the  art  units  in  size  and 
position  is  ready  for  the  engraver 
who  needs  only  to  make  a  single 
set  of  four  color  separations,  be¬ 
fore  plate  making.  At  present, 
when  handling  multiple  art  ads,  the 
engraver  is  compelled  to  work 
with  all  the  original  art  units 
separately  and  then  assemble  all 
the  elements  together. 

Michael  Lavelle,  former  Time- 
Life  color  consultant  and  now  tech¬ 
nical  director  of  Authenticolor, 
has  been  working  to  perfect  com¬ 
posite  color  transparencies  for 
many  years. 

N.  Y.  News  Installs 
2  New  Comics  Presses 

The  first  of  two  new  Comic  Sec- 1 
tion  color  presses  ordered  by  the 
New  York  News  more  than  a  year 
ago  has  been  placed  in  operation 
in  the  Brooklyn  plant.  The  second 
press  is  expected  to  be  in  operation 
in  January. 

The  new  Goss  equipment,  plus 
Hoe  tension  reels  and  highspeed 
pasters,  in  charge  of  Color  Press 
Foreman  Harry  Fitzgerald,  cost 
nearly  $1,000,000.  It  replaces  two 
of  the  four  original  (1927)  color 
presses.  The  News  will  be  able  to 
print  a  32-page  section  every  week. 
Until  now,  that  maximum  was  only 
possible  on  alternate  weeks. 

Linotype  (o.  Sends 
Burgoon  to  I.A. 

Ray  G.  Burgoon,  Linotype  pro¬ 
duction  engineer  for  12  years,  has 
been  named  sales  manager  of  the 
Los  Angeles  office  of  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company,  according  to 
an  announcement  by  Harry  W. 
Porte,  vicepresident  in  charge  of 
sales. 

Mr.  Burgeon’s  experience  covers 
practically  all  phases  of  newspaper 
and  job  shop  operations.  He  served 
his  apprentice^ip  on  the  Chilli- 
cothe  (Ohio)  Gazette.  He  was 
employed  in  the  composing  room 
of  the  Ohio  State  University  Press 
in  Columbus  when  he  joined  Lino¬ 
type  in  1940. 
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Replace  DROSS  LOSSES 

...  by  using  the 

FEDERAYED  MOR-YIN^PLAN 


The  Federated  MOH-TI\  plan  replaces  \(»ur  «lr<iss  from 

Stereol\|M‘.  Linotype  or  interlope.  Moiiotyi»e  or  Ludlow, 
poiind-for-pound  with  a  high-tin  adjusting  alloy. 

Her«‘%  how  the  >K)R-TI1N  plan  works: 

jOl 

We  shi|»  you  a  dross  <lruiu  free  of  charge. 


equal  to  the  weight  of  the  dross  vou  sent  us. 


You  pay  a 


small  charge  to  cover  the 


difference  between  the  value  of  the  dross 


and  that  of  the  new  MOR-TIN  correction  metal. 

Add  MOR-TIN  to  your  metal 

pound-for-pound  as  dross  is  removed,  and  .  .  , 

1.  Insure  sound,  close-grained  casts  which  print  with  hair¬ 

line  sharpness. 

2.  Eliminate  recasting. 

3.  Save  time. 

4.  Maintain  metal  inventory  at  a  constant  level. 

5.  Save  downtime  for  repairs  and  adjustments. 

For  more  information  on  the  MOR-TIN  plan,  talk  to  your 
Federated  salesman  on  his  next  call  or  write  Federated’s  Type 
Metal  Department.  For  type  metals . . .  for  Savaloy,  a  new  stick- 
type  flux,  or  Savemet,  the  dry  powder  flux  ...  see  Federated  first. 


Amaricon  Sni«lting  and  Rafining  Company  •  120  Rroodwoyr  Now  York  5,  N,  V- 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 


Shop  EKidency 
Stressed  at  Parley 


The  for  added  production 
efficiency  to  offset  increasing 
served  as  a  backdrop  for  the  an- 
nual  Illinois  Newspaper  Meehan- 
ical  Conference  Oct.  4-5  at  Kan- 

Publication  costs  have  doubled 
and  tripled  in  recent  years,  but 
advertising  rates  have  not,  Burrell 
Small,  business  manager  of  the  9 

Kankakee  Daily  Journal,  told  m 

nearly  200  back  shop  men  who 

to  the  where 

per  is 

closer  closer  to  the 
gross  revenue  ad- 

he  declared.  “There's  a 
challenge  to  you  men  right 
here  room  to  study  means 

Inter- 

type  Company,  typo-  HIHI^HIHIHIHHI^H^H 

graphy  will  help.  “Better  looking  OFFICERS  and  directors  of  the  : 
newspa^rs  are  easier  to  read,*  he  Kankakee  Daily 

declar^,  and  this  increases  read-  p^pg^s  secretary-treasurer;  Thom 
er  traffic  through  the  newspaper,  vicepresident;  rear-^ohn  P 

thus  increasing  the  effectiveness  Gazette;  Sid  J.  Scott,  Decatur 
of  the  advertising.” 

It’s  the  inside  typography  that 

now  needs  the  most  attention,  he  competition.  He  emphasized  the 
declared,  basing  his  remarks  on  need  for  more  “air”  around  head- 
experiences  as  a  judge  in  the  Ayer  lines,  and  said  publishers  need 


Pre-shrink  in  the  ALICO 
Evenray  Mat  Drier 

USERS  REPORT; 

•  Type  sharper 

•  Halftones  clearer 

•  Greater  depth  of  mould 

•  Plates  wear  longer 

•  Uniform  drying 

•  Less  drying  time 


John  Barron, 

superintendent  _  _  _  _ 

News-Tribune,  twice  winner  of  the  tor  and  publisher  of  the”  Knight 

yfc _  A _ _ J.i-J  _ _  ^ 

interest,  high  shop  morale  and  a 
willingness  to  try  new  ideas. 

H.  C.  Whitaker,  i  '  _  * 

mark-up  desks  for  the  Decatur 
Herald-Review,  described  the  dis¬ 
patch  system  used  there  in  hand¬ 
ling  ads.  Harold  Hoots,  production  _ _ 

manager  of  the  Lindsay-Schaub  facilities  for  printing  full  color. 

Newspapers,  told  how  to  make  ^  .  ■  •  ' 

true  comparisons  of  page  costs  by  a  new  mechanical  “building  and 
breaking  down  composing  room  printing  equipment,  along  with 
operations  into  logical  categories  construction  of  a  tunnel  connect- 
such  as  inches  of  news  matter  per  jjjg  jjjg  Beacon-Journal  plant  with 
hour,  inches  of  advertising  matter  a  railroad  siding.  Construction  h 
per  hour,  inches  of  makeup  per  expected  to  be  completed  within 
hour,  machine  hours  per  machin-  15  jq  jg  months. 


Chicago — John  S.  Knight,  edi- 

::  v* 

Ayer  tr^y,  credited  publisher  Newspape'rs.  has  purchas^  a  ne» 

press  for  the  Akrm 
(Ohio)  Beacon  -  Journal.  The 
in^  ch^e  of  presses  are  a  part  of  a  $4,000,000 
T'  expansion  program. 

The  Hoe  press  units  are 
equipped  with  Hoe  full-speed  roO 
device,  four  folders  and  include 

The  building  program  include 


Modernize  your  press  with 
ALICO  ADAPTORS 
Ball  Bearings  for 
Form  Rollers. 


ELIMINATE: 

•  Streaking 

•  Bouncing 

•  Overheating 

•  Daily  Lubrication 

•  Excessive  oil  on  rubber 
and  blankets 

•  Bushing  Replacements 


ALICO  ,  INC.  West  Springfield,  Mass 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Non-Partisan  Book  Lists 
Forces  Changing  Politics 

By  ProL  Roscoe  Ellard 

Graduate  School  oi  Journalism,  Columbia  University.  N.  Y. 


THE  FL'TURE  OF  AMERR  AN  POLI- 
TICS.  By  Samuel  Luhell.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Bros.,  285  pp.  $3.50. 


When  Franklin  Roosevelt  was  a 
year  old.  Professor  William  G. 
Sumner  of  Yale’s  political  science 
department  warned  about  the  For¬ 
gotten  Man.  He  was  the  Man  who 
“delved  in  industry,  supported  his 
family,  paid  his  taxes,  cast  his 
vote  .  .  the  Forgotten  Man  for 
whom  there  was  no  provision  in 
the  great  scramble  and  the  big 
divide. 

It  should  have  been  apparent 
even  then  that  this  Man.  “on  whom 
all  the  burdens  fell,  who  gener¬ 
ally  prayed  but  always  paid,"  could 
be  made  to  function  largely  and 
inlelligently  in  political  power. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  recognized 
him  in  1903: 

“A  man  who  is  good  enough  to 
shed  his  blood  for  his  country  is 
good  enough  to  be  given  a  square 
deal  afterwards,”  Teddy  declared 
in  a  Fourth  of  July  speech  at 
Springfield,  Illinois.  “More  than 
that  no  man  is  entitled  to,  and 
less  than  that  no  man  shall  have.” 

*  *  * 

Bob  LaFollette  the  elder  had 
staked  and  built  his  career  on  the 
rights  of  the  Forgotten  Man  in  his 
fight  against  lumber  barons  in  Wis¬ 
consin,  and  in  his  bitter  feud  with 
Uncle  Joe  Cannon,  the  ultracon¬ 
servative  Republican  Congressman 
from  Illinois.  In  that  dramatic  Re¬ 
publican  wrangle,  I  have  always 
thought,  originated  the  inexorable 
trend  to  the  New  Freedom,  the 
New  Deal,  and  the  Fair  Deal. 

And  in  this  incisive,  deeply 
probing  study  of  American  poli¬ 
tics,  Samuel  Lubell  points  to  the 
coming  of  age  of  the  urban  mi¬ 
norities  as  one  of  eight  prime 
forces  reshaping  the  strength  and 
behavior  of  our  electorate.  That 
coming  of  age  has  created  a  new 
middle  class,  conservative  in  the 
manner  of  all  middle  classes,  yet 
with  its  political  attitudes  rooted 
m  memories  of  discrimination, 
poverty  and  the  Depression. 

«  *  * 

Mr.  Lubell  lists  six  other 
forces  that  should  explain  the  enig¬ 
ma  the  American  voter  has  re¬ 
cently  become  to  even  the  experts 
and  professional  politicians: 

1.  The  Negro  in  restless  migra¬ 
tion  and  the  conflict  of  tension  ver¬ 
sus  tolerance  he  touches  off  wher¬ 
ever  he  appears. 

2.  The  quickening  economic 
revolution  in  the  South,  which  has 
altered  the  dynamics  of  Southern 


sectionalism  to  where  it  has  be¬ 
come  a  pressure  for  political  uni¬ 
fication  with  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

3.  The  abrupt  upheaval  in  world 
strategy,  with  the  collapse  of  Ger¬ 
man  and  Japanese  power,  has 
eliminated  the  old  basis  of  Amer¬ 
ican  isolationism.  Yet  the  cost  of 
the  collapse  to  us  has  strengthened 
the  appeal  of  isolationism,  para¬ 
doxically,  as  a  vengeful  memory. 

4.  The  quiet,  yet  fundamental, 
change  in  the  farmer’s  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  town.  That  change 
bars,  Mr.  Lubell  believes,  any  re¬ 
turn  to  the  farm  politics  of  the 
1920s. 

5.  The  growth  of  organized  la¬ 
bor  to  unprecedented  financial  and 
membership  strength.  Yet  with 
this  growth,  ironically,  has  come 
an  ebbing  of  labor’s  political  vi¬ 
tality. 

6.  The  impact  of  the  cold  war 
upon  the  so-called  Welfare  State. 
This  impact  has  veered  the  conflict 
over  the  role  of  government  into 
new,  still  dimly  perceived  chan¬ 
nels. 

«  «  * 

Whether  Eisenhower  or  Steven¬ 
son  wins  in  November,  Mr.  Lubell 
believes  that  the  victor  will  find 
his  administration  engaged  in  a 
ceaseless  struggle  to  bring  these 
forces  into  political  balance. 

Of  the  rise  of  the  new  middle- 
class,  Mr.  Lubell  makes  these 
thought-provoking  points:  At  the 
outset  of  the  New  E)eal,  the  Demo¬ 
crats  were  mainly  economic  “have- 
nots.”  The  rising  prosperity  of  the 
last  twenty  years — Democratic  ad¬ 
ministration  years — has  t  r  a  n  s  - 
formed  the  internal  makeup  of  the 
Democratic  coalition;  it  has  lifted 
many  Democrats  to  a  “have”  sta¬ 
tus. 

The  1950  census  showed  more 
home-owners  than  apartment  rent¬ 
ers  in  the  country  for  the  first  time 
since  1890.  The  median  family  in¬ 
come  has  risen  from  $1,325  in 
1939  to  $3,420  in  1950.  In  the 
main,  Mr.  Lubell  reports,  after 
having  interviewed  voters  as  well 
as  “political  experts”  across  the 
country,  the  Democrat,  prospering 
and  climbing,  has  remained  loyal 
to  his  party. 

There  is  some  tendency  still  to 
shift  one’s  vote  with  the  economic 
wind  of  the  week  before  Election 
Day.  One  richly  experienced  New 
York  political  writer  told  me  this 
week,  after  returning  from  a  re- 
portorial  trek  though  43  states, 
that  Eisenhower’s  biggest  hurdle 
will  be  the  memories  this  new 
middle  class,  largely  Democratic, 


retains  vividly  of  the  jobless  ’30s 
which  the  class  in  general  blames 
on  a  decade  of  Republican  rule. 

Subsequent  comparative  pros¬ 
perity,  this  political  writer  de¬ 
clared,  the  new  middle-class  credits 
to  20  years  of  Democratic  admin¬ 
istration.  Yet,  he  observed,  in 
states  where  one  commodity  is  of 
prime  importance,  such  as  corn  in 
Iowa,  many  persons  of  whatever 
party  might  well  vote  Republican 
if  the  price  of  com  were  to  drop 
sharply  between  now  and  election 
time — and  would  vote  Democratic 
if  the  price  of  corn  was  high. 

By  and  large  across  the  country, 
however,  the  new  middle-class 
developed  over  the  last  two  dec¬ 
ades  seems  as  Democratic  by  cus¬ 
tom  as  the  older  middle-class  ele¬ 
ments  are  instinctively  Republican. 

With  similar  incisiveness  guided 
by  years  of  study  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  political  kaleidoscope  Mr.  Lu¬ 
bell  discusses  the  revolt  of  the 
city,  the  civil  rights  melting  pot, 
the  conservative  revolution,  the 
myth  of  isolationism,  the  battle  for 
the  farm  vote,  the  Republican  op¬ 
portunity  —  and  dilemma  —  and 
other  portentous  factors. 

A  two-fold  political  problem, 
the  author  declares,  confronts  the 
United  States.  First,  we  no  longer 
have  an  effective  majority  in  the 
nation.  Second,  the  resulting  gov¬ 
ernmental  deadlock  is  intensified 
by  the  fact  that  our  political  par¬ 
ties  subordinate  the  needs  of 
foreign  policy  to  domestic  politics. 

“Instead  of  unifying  the  nation 
politically  to  meet  the  perils  of 
the  cold  war,”  Mr.  Lubell  warns, 
“our  party  system  seems  to  be 
twisting  the  tensions  of  our  con¬ 
flict  with  Russia  in  such  a  way  as 
to  widen  the  prevailing  divisions 
in  the  country.” 

Wise  leadership  can  discover  a 
domestic  balance  to  release  us 
from  deadlock  and  restore  our  ca¬ 
pacity  for  decision,  Mr.  Lubell 
hopes.  Until  that  balance  has 
been  found  and  made  effective,  the 
author  warns,  the  insistent  ques¬ 
tion  before  us  will  be:  “How 
much  longer  can  we  pay  the  price 
of  irresolution?”  Rich  and  power¬ 
ful  as  America  is,  there  are  limits 


to  the  nation’s  capacity  to  evade 
decision,  Mr.  Lubell  reminds  us. 

*  * 

Samuel  Lubell  is  one  of  the 
most  highly  respected  political 
writers  in  the  country.  He  has 
been  at  work  on  the  grass  roots  in¬ 
vestigation  for  this  book  for  most 
of  the  last  eleven  years.  After 
winning  a  Pulitzer  traveling  schol¬ 
arship  from  the  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  School  of  Journalism,  he 
worked  on  the  Long  Island  Daily 
Press,  the  Washington  Post,  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times  Dispatch, 
and  the  Washington  Herald. 

He  served  in  China  as  a  war 
correspondent  for  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  and  as  a  correspond¬ 
ent  in  Europe  for  the  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Alliance  and  the 
Providence  Journal. 

He  charges  in  this  book  that 
Franklin  Roosevelt  borrowed  time, 
that  Truman  bought  time,  and  that 
soon  there  will  be  no  time  to  be 
borrowed  or  bought.  “The  Future 
of  American  Politics”  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  and  scholarly  and  factually 
practical  study  for  anyone  who 
wants  to  understand  not  only  the 
1952  election  but  the  coming  po¬ 
litical  realignments  and  decisions. 

■ 

Florida  Officials 
Try  to  Hush  Reporter 

Tampa — ^The  trend  toward  offi¬ 
cial  encroachment  on  the  free  press 
was  illustrated  in  a  graphic  and 
serious  way  with  the  passing  of  a 
resolution  by  the  Board  of  County 
Commissioners  of  Pasco  County 
(Florida)  “urging  and  requesting” 
the  Tampa  Tribune  to  publish  no 
more  stories  about  the  board  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  Tribune’s  correspondent 
at  Dade  City. 

The  Tribune’s  Dade  City  corre¬ 
spondent,  Mrs.  Emily  Larkin,  was 
charged  in  the  resolution  with  im- 
fair  and  biased  reporting. 

V.  M.  Newton,  Jr.,  Tribune  man¬ 
aging  editor,  sent  J.  A.  Murray,  a 
staff  writer,  to  Dade  City.  In  a  two- 
day  check,  he  failed  to  substantiate 
the  charges  to  any  material  degree. 
The  county  officials  even  com¬ 
plained  of  headlines  and  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  stories. 
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SYNDICATES 


TV  Previews  Offered; 
Two  New  *Fat  Boy*  Items 


diate  release  by  General  Fea-  Patterson,  “Mamie,”  United  Fea¬ 
tures  Core.  ture  Syndicate;  A1  Posen  “Swee- 

Author  is  Paul  Martin,  chief  of  ney  &  Son,”  CT-NYN;  C.  D. 
the  Washington  bureau  of  the  Russell,  “Pete  the  Tramp,”  KFS, 
Frank  Gannett  Newspapers  and  and  Dick  Wingert,  “Hubert,”  KFS. 
winner  of  last  year’s  Raymond  All  report  they  have  prepared  a 


By  Erwin  Knoll 


Clapper  award  for  excellence  in 
covering  the  nation’s  capitol. 

Each  article  averages  1,000 
words  in  length. 


sufficient  backlog  of  strips  to  cover 
the  period  of  their  tour. 


In  answer  to  questions  raised 
in  some  newspaper  quarters  about 
the  purpose  of  running  “reviews” 
of  one-shot  television  programs. 
Editors  Syndicate,  New  York, 
comes  up  with  “TV  Key,”  a  new 
service  featuring  advance  “pre¬ 
views”  of  shows  to  come.  “TV 
Key”  will  offer  readers  a  daily 
guide  to  programs  available  in 
their  areas,  including  information 
on  type  of  program,  featured  per¬ 
formers,  topic  and  type  of  appeal. 

Compiler  of  the  new  service  is 
Steven  H.  Scheuer,  a  former 
member  of  the 
production  and 
direction  staff  of 
the  Columbia 
Broadcast¬ 
ing  System,  who 
has  obtained  an 
exclusive  con¬ 
tract  with  the 
Radio  and  Tele¬ 
vision  Directors 
Guild  for 
advance  preview 
information.  Mr. 

Scheuer  and  his  staff  will  read  TV 
scripts,  attend  rehearsals  and 
screen  filmed  shows  before  they 
are  telecast  to  obtain  a  basis  for 
advance  evaluations. 

In  addition  to  the  daily  preview 
column,  the  “TV  Key”  package 
will  contain  schedules  and  listings 
of  programs  individualized  for 
various  viewing  areas  and  weekly 
feature  articles  on  programs  and 
personalities.  The  previews  will 
b.;  serviced  by  wire,  while  the 


rest  of  the  package  will  have  mail 
distribution. 

Mr.  Scheuer  told  E&P  that  “TV 
Key”  will  have  a  flexible  format 
to  suit  the  needs  of  subscribing 
newspapers.  In  addition  to  na¬ 
tional  network  shows,  local  pro¬ 
grams  will  be  covered  with  the 
assistance  of  on-the-spot  stringers. 
The  preview  service  will  be  essen¬ 
tially  positive,  with  emphasis  on 
recommending  good  programs 
rather  than  panning  bad  ones. 

“TV  Key”  is  offered  for  first 
newspaper  release  Nov.  9.  For  in¬ 
terested  newspapers  a  “dry  run” 
service  will  be  available  for  in¬ 
spection,  but  not  for  publication, 
beginning  Oct.  26. 


Dietary  Ditties.  'Downlall' 


News  and  Notes 

Irwin  Breslauer  and  John 
Manning  have  joined  the  sales 


Are  New  'Fat  Boy'  Features  staff  of  King  Features  Syndi 
Two  new  dietary  features  by  c.ate. 

Elmer  Wheeler,  whose  “Eat  Boy’s 


Scheuer 


New  Daily  Gag  Strip 
From  Harry  Cook  Syndicate 

“Ambrose,”  a  new  daily  gag 
strip,  is  offered  for  newspaper  re¬ 
lease  Oct.  20  by  the  Harry  Cook 
Syndicate. 

Creator  is  Art  Helfant,  who  has 
drawn  “Policy  Pete”  for  the  New 
York  Mirror,  “Fables  in  Slang 
for  the  Bell  Syndicate,  and  var¬ 
ious  cartoon  features  for  Associ¬ 
ated  Newspapers.  In  recent 
years  Mr.  Helfant  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  advertising  art. 


Book”  broke  reader  response  rec 
ords  when  dis¬ 
tributed  last  year 
by  General 
Features  Corp., 
are  offered  for 
newspaper 
release  this  Win¬ 
ter. 

Mirror  En¬ 
terprise  Syndi¬ 
cate,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  offers  “Fat 
Boy’s  Dietary 
Ditties,”  a  con¬ 
tinuing  series  of  daily  jingles  com¬ 
bining  humor  with  diet  and 
health  information.  Six  releases  Syndicate, 
a  week  will  be  supplied  in  manu¬ 
script  form.  Format  will  be  flex 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Norman  Vincent 
Peale,  Post-Hall  Syndicate  col¬ 
umnist,  will  appear  with  Mrs. 
Peale  on  a  new  weekly  nation¬ 
wide  television  program  called 
“What’s  Your  Trouble.” 


Wheeler 


“Straight  from  the  Shoulder," 
a  booklet  of  panel  cartoons  quot¬ 
ing  “Dick  Tracy”  on  crime  pre¬ 
vention  which  was  published  this 
summer  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Cook  County  Crime  Prevention 
Bureau,  is  being  made  available 
free  of  charge  to  other  crime 
fighting  organizations  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune-New  York  News 


Adding  a  light  touch  to  the 


ible,  and  subscribing  papers  will  Register-and-Vote  campaign,  the 
receive  a  complete  package  of  one  NEA  Service  comic  characters 
and  two-column  panels  and  head-  urge  readers  to  exercise  their 
ings  and  half<olumn  illustrative  rights  as  citizens  in  a  series  of  24 


art  in  mat  form. 

First  release  date  is  Nov.  10. 
A  number  of  promotion  tie  -  ins 


one-column  sketches. 


Justin  Hannon,  4068  Crenshaw 


General  Features  Offers 
Party  Platform  Analyses 

A  series  of  six  special  articles 
analyzing  objectively  the  1952 
platforms  of  the  two  major  polit¬ 
ical  parties  is  offered  for  imme- 


are  planned  for  early  use  with  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  has 

been  appointed  exclusive  West 
Coast  representative  for  Hob- 
lemos,  Latin  American  newspaper 


SI  candles  on  the  cake... 


In  the  early  thirties,  machine  guns  rattled,  illicit 


]'•  beer  trucks  roared  down  dark  streets,  and  the  hooch 


gangs  were  giving  Chicago  coppers  a  bad  time. 
The  country  needed  a  super-sleuth— got  him  in 


Tracy 


by  Chester  Gould.  Christened  “Plainclothes  Tracy,”  the 
hook-nosed  nemesis  of  the  hoods  was  born  Oct.  12,  1931 . . . 
launched  his  career  of  shooting  down  crooks  and  shooting 
up  circulation!  Tracy  today  for  many  readers  is  the  “Nation’s 
No.  1  Comic  Strip”. . .  has  fans  and  following  of  many  millions ! 
Exlitors  are  invited  to  cut  birthday  cake... and  a  bigger  slice  of 
circulation!  If  your  city  is  still  open ...  phone,  wire,  or  write 
to  Mollie  Slott,  Manager. . . 


Chicago  Trihune-Hfeu?  York  IVesrs 


Syndicate 


iVeir*  Butlellmg,  Ar>ir  York 
Tribmno  Tousrr,  CMroifo 


the  feature. 

“The  Fat  Boy’s  Downfall,” 
sequel  to  the  “Fat  Boy’s  Book, 
will  be  published  shortly  by  Pren-  supplement. 
tice-Hall.  General  Features  *  *  * 

Core,  will  again  have  newspaper  Earl  Wilson,  Broadway  colum- 
serialization  rights,  and  first  re-  nist  for  Post-Hall  Syndicati, 
lease  of  an  18-installment  series  is  ]ast  week  devoted  a  column  to  “the 
scheduled  for  early  January.  “The  breakdown  of  American  decency," 
Fat  Boy’s  Downfall”  tells  re-  and  said:  “Maybe  I’ve  contributed 
formed  oveweights  how  to  keep  a  dime’s  worth  to  the  mess  by  rt- 
from  backsliding.  porting  too  thoroughly.  Should  1 

ignore  Marylin  Monroe?  Some 
Nine  Cartoonists  Leave  parents  think  so.” 

On  USO  Comp  Show  Tour  ■ 

Nine  leading  members  of  the  National  Distillers 
National  Cartoonists  Society  left  hj 

New  York  Oct.  3  for  a  tour  of  Ad  in  Houston  PreSS 
military  installations  and  hospitals  Editors  of  the  Houston  Prest 
in  Europe  and  the  Northeast  Air  and  the  advertiser  have  cooperat- 
Command.  Under  the  auspices  of  ed  on  a  recently-run  campaign  m 
USO-Camp  Shows  the  group  will  the  paper  for  three  Contract 
visit  American  servicemen  in  Scot-  brands  of  National  Distillers.  Tfe 
land,  England,  France,  Germany,  ads,  136  lines  deep  and  positioned 
North  Africa  and,  later  on,  Korea,  across  the  bottom  of  a  double- 

The  cartoonists  will  demonstrate  page  spread,  were  run  in  conjunc- 
drawing  techniques  and  will  create  tion  with  the  paper’s  Annual  Fool- 
caricatures  of  members  of  their  ball  Roundup, 
audiences.  They  have  also  worked  Advertising  copy  and  art  were 
out  a  series  of  drawing  stunts  and  tied  in  with  the  10-day  series  of 
audience-participation  events.  stories,  pictures  and  news  concent- 

The  group  includes  Charles  ing  Southwest  Conference  football 
Biro,  comic  magazines;  Bob  Dunn,  teams  and  their  players.  One  teM 
“Just  the  Type,”  King  FEATtniES  each  day  was  featured  and  ® 
Syndicate;  Gus  Edson,  “The  write-up  appeared  over  the  » 
Gumps,”  Chicago  Tribune-New  for  Hill  and  Hill,  Sunny  Bri^ 
York  News  Syndicate;  Bill  Hoi-  and  Bourbon  De  Luxe  br^ 
man,  “Smokey  Stover,”  CT-NYN;  These  brand  names  were  gb** 
Bob  Montana,  “Archie,”  McClure  separate  play  but  in  repeatin! 
Newspaper  Syndicate;  Russell  cycle. 
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New  Gannett 
Pension  Plan 
Now  in  Effect 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  —  The  Gan¬ 
nett  Company,  Inc.  this  week  took 
over  the  full  burden  of  its  pension 
plan  for  employes  on  a  retroactive 
basis  and  refunded  participating 
employes  all  they  had  contributed, 
with  interest. 

Vicepresident  Cyril  Williams 
said  neither  the  total  refunded  to 
employes  of  the  22  newspapers 
and  four  radio  stations  in  the 
group  nor  the  average  amount  per 
refund  would  be  available  for 
some  time. 

However,  a  spot  check  of  edi¬ 
torial  employes  in  Rochester  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  refunds  amounted 
to  about  $385  for  persons  who 
had  signed  up  for  the  plan  at  its 
beginning  nearly  three  years  ago. 

Mr.  Williams  emphasized  that 
benefits  would  remain  exactly  the 
same  as  under  the  contributory 
setup.  The  only  change,  he  said, 
was  that  the  company  absorbed 
the  entire  cost,  retroactive  to  Jan. 
1,  1950. 

The  plan  operates  under  a  con¬ 
tract  wtih  Travelers  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company.  On  the  average, 
benefits  to  an  employe  retiring  at 
the  age  of  65  amount  to  about 
half  of  his  working  income.  In 
addition  to  retirement  pay,  the 
plan  includes  a  sliding  life  insur¬ 
ance  feature,  benefits  of  which  in¬ 
crease  with  rising  income. 

Mr.  Williams  pointed  out  that 
employes  still  must  sign  up  for 
the  pension  plan  and  do  not  come 
under  it  automatically  as  they  be¬ 
come  eligible. 

“We’ve  had  some  very  few 
cases  where  the  people  involved 
could  not  afford  to  contribute 
their  share  under  the  old  setup,” 
he  said,  “and  they  will  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  come  in  with 
the  beginning  of  next  year.  Frank¬ 
ly,  I  don’t  see  how  anybody 
would  refuse  now.” 

The  revised  plan,  announced 
Mrly  this  year,  was  delayed  pend¬ 
ing  approval  by  the  Wage  Stabili¬ 
zation  Board  and  the  unions  con¬ 
cerned. 

■ 

Albracht  Directs 
Uonb  Affairs  in  Erie 

Edward  Lamb  has  appointed 
Paul  Albracht  as  the  director  of 
the  various  Edward  Lamb  enter¬ 
prises  in  Erie,  Pa. 

Mr.  Albracht  has  been  general 
nianager  of  the  Erie  Dispatch 
since  1946.  His  service  with  the 
newspaper  goes  back  27  years 
when  he  started  as  a  carrier  boy. 

He  will  coordinate  the  affairs  of 
Television  Station  WICU,  Radio 
Station  WIKK,  the  Erie  Advertis¬ 
ing  Company  and  the  Erie  Dis¬ 
patch. 

Mr.  Albracht  has  also  been  elec- 
W  a  vice  president  of  Edward 
Lamb  Enterprises,  Inc. 
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Salesmanship 

continued  from  pane  16 

through  reduction  of  our  column 
widths. 

“That  frankly,  is  why  we  sin¬ 
cerely  feel  that  this  One  Hundred 
Million  Dollar  advertising  prob¬ 
lem  is  worthy  of  your  most  seri¬ 
ous  consideration  and  action. 

“Whether  or  not  we  like  to  ad¬ 
mit  it,  magazines  have  made  their 
greatest  competitive  progress  since 
they  adopted  the  slogan  that  ‘All 
Business  Is  Local,’  and  set  out 
to  prove  that  they — not  we — offer 
national  advertisers  the  most  in- 
fiuential  local  impact  and  the 
greatest  dealer  influence  in  all  of 
our  individual  markets  from  coast 
to  coast.” 

Mr.  Wyman  said  that  newspa- 
papers  should  capitalize  on  the 
following  advantages: 

1.  Newspapers  provide  a  sledge¬ 
hammer  impact  in  local  markets 
compared  with  the  highly  scatter¬ 
ed  penetration  of  magazines. 

2.  For  the  scattered  handful  of 
magazine  men  calling  on  retail¬ 
ers,  newspapers  have  thousands. 

3.  No  consumer  advertising  me¬ 
dium  is  as  much  a  part  of  the 
daily  lives  of  so  many  local  deal¬ 
ers  as  local  newspapers. 

4.  The* majority  of  big  volume 
dealers  should  be  or  are  the  news¬ 
papers’  personal  friends. 

Competitors  Win  Retailers 

George  V.  Horton,  chairman  of 
the  New  Business  Committee, 
Philadelphia  Chapter,  American 
Association  of  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives  and  manager  of  the 
Philadelphia  office,  Scripps-How- 
ard  Newspapers,  said  newspapers 
can  do  a  lot  better  missionary 
work  on  national  advertisers 
through  local  dealers. 

“Our  competitors,  it  seems,” 
Mr.  Horton  said,  “have  been 
working  our  side  of  the  street  per¬ 
haps  better  than  we  are.  They  are 
working  hard  to  get  their  story 
across  to  the  local  retailer  and  to 
the  advertiser’s  salesmen — and  up 
on  the  line. 

“The  only  answer  is  simply  to 
roll  up  our  sleeves  and  go  to  work 
in  our  own  communities,  making 
sure  each  and  every  important 
grocer,  department  store,  clothing 
store,  appliance  store,  auto  dealer 
or  distributor,  food  broker,  gro¬ 
cery  or  drug  wholesaler  or  sales 
representative  understands  that  in 
your  market,  at  least,  a  schedule 
in  your  paper  will  do  more  to 
sell  a  manufacturer’s  product  than 
anything  else  the  advertiser  can 
do. 

“In  the  bigger  cities,  how  can 
we  hope  and  expect  to  hold  ac¬ 
counts  in  newspapers  if  store 
fashion  buyers  are  all  excited 
about  Vogue  and  Madamoiselle 
and  the  branch  ntanagers  believe 
the  biggest  thing  that  comes  to 
town  is  Life?" 

lames  S.  Lyon,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (Pa.)  Observer  and  Re¬ 


porter,  gave  an  example  of  what 
can  be  done  with  local  dealers  to 
get  more  national  advertising. 

“We  have  a  particular  dealer,” 
he  said,  “who  handles  Hallmark 
greeting  cards.  On  trying  to  de¬ 
velop  local  advertising  we  found 
that  he  wanted  newspaper  co¬ 
operation  from  Hallmark  but  their 
national  budget  was  earmarked 
for  magazines. 

“However,  we  were  given  an 
audience  with  two  representatives 
from  Hallmark,  one  a  district 
salesman  and  one  an  advertising 
man  for  the  entire  area. 

“We  took  the  list  of  media 
which  were  available  to  the  local 
dealer  —  the  Hallmark  support 
given  him  for  his  seasonal  cam¬ 
paigns,  on  the  basis  of  assumed 
circulation  coverage  in  our  area. 

“With  the  help  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising  we  were  able  to 
get  a  circulation  breakdown  of  all 
the  magazines  used.  We  presented 
this  coverage  and  cost  to  both  the 
dealer  and  representatives  and 
then  told  the  newspaper  story  of 
circulation  and  distribution.  I 
can  say  that  it  was  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  conference,  long-range,  for 
our  newspapers. 

“The  Hallmark  advertising  man 
said  ‘It  may  take  four  or  five 
years,  but  I  am  sure  that  each 
year  we  will  be  in  more  and  more 
newspapers.’ 

“If  every  newspaper  charged  it¬ 
self  with  doing  only  one  such  con¬ 
structive  newspaper  presentation 
national  linage  would  zoom.” 


Promotion  Preventea 
Loss  in  Circulation 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  —  How  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Daily  News 
put  on  a  well  planned  promotion 
campaign  to  avoid  any  serious  loss 
of  circulation  when  it  went  from 
3c  to  4c  on  Sept.  29  was  ex¬ 
plained  at  the  circulation  session 
of  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers’  Association  here  Oct.  2-4. 

Raymond  F.  Mack,  circulation 
manager  of  the  News,  said  the 
rise  in  rates,  including  a  boost 
from  18  to  25  cents  per  week  on 
home  delivery,  was  made  with  only 
slight  losses.  The  News  was  the 
last  metropolitan  daily  to  go  above 
three  cents. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  pro¬ 
motion  was  a  folder  which  pointed 
out  that  the  newspaperboys  would 
get  an  additional  sioO.OfK)  yearly 
as  a  result  of  a  change  in  home 
delivery  rates.  Instead  of  seven 
cents  a  week  per  subscriber  the 
boy  would  get  nine  cents. 

The  newspaperboys  were  thor¬ 
oughly  briefed  on  the  new  price 
and  the  promotion  before  the  boost 
went  into  effect.  They  were  called 
to  a  meeting  on  a  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing.  The  program  included  the 
showing  of  a  feature  motion  pic¬ 
ture. 

Mr.  Mack  said  the  letter  was 
received  favorably  by  the  boys’ 
parents  and  their  cooperation  in 
the  new  rate  rise  was  a  big  factor 
in  avoiding  any  serious  loss. 
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Pressure  Antidote 

continued  from  page  16 


nothing  short  of  disgraceful  that  a 
newspaper  should  be  willing  to  sit 
back  and  do  nothing  while  poli¬ 
ticians  wreck  a  community. 

Politicians’  Respect 

“If  you  are  honest,  fair,  cou¬ 
rageous  and  dig  deep,  the  poli¬ 
ticians  may  not  like  you  but  they 
will  respect  you  and  the  public  will 
know  you  are  working  for  its  best 
interests. 

“In  trying  to  do  our  job  prop¬ 
erly  we  sometimes  incur  the  ha¬ 
tred  of  people  in  political  life.  This 
is  as  it  should  I  would  be  a 
worried  newspaper  editor  if  the 
politicians  were  always  praising 
the  press. 

“But  this  dislike  of  the  press 
by  politicians  should  not  be  based 
on  a  feeling  that  we  have  distorted 
the  news.  Rather  their  dislike 
should  find  its  basis  in  the  feeling 
that  no  matter  what  they  try  to 
cover,  we  will  uncover. 

“Today,  we  have  a  new  compli¬ 
cation.  This  is  the  increasing 
pressure  for  interpretation  of  po¬ 
litical  news.  1  am  all  in  favor  of 
trying  to  do  a  better  job  of  inter¬ 
pretation,  but  I  think  we  all  rea¬ 
lize  the  dangers  we  face  in  losing 
any  objectivity  we  may  have  had, 
if  we  go  astray  as  interpretors.” 

Self-Examination 

Joseph  Agor,  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors  and  managing  editor  of 
the  Shamokin  News-Dispatch,  who 
was  the  panel’s  moderator,  said 
the  fact  that  newspapers  resort  to 
self-examination  was  a  healthy 
sign  for  the  nation. 

“Undoubtedly,”  said,  “there  will 
always  be  some  argument  concern¬ 
ing  the  exact  functions  of  our  free 
American  press.  We  do  not  always 
agree  among  ourselves,  and  we 
face  constant,  sometimes  virulent, 
criticism  from  quarters  where  we 
have  failed  to  please. 

“Certainly,  the  press  is  not  with¬ 
out  faults.  Publishers  and  edi¬ 
tors  are  always  among  the  first 
to  admit  we  fall  short  of  perfec¬ 
tion.” 


Fred  W.  Stein,  editor,  Bingham¬ 
ton  (N.  Y.)  Press,  in  determining 
“fit”  and  “unfit”  news,  said  most 
editors  appreciate  the  dictates  of 
good  taste,  and  compromises  have 
to  be  made  in  some  cases. 

“But,”  he  said,  “I  would  not 
compromise  in  the  matter  of  what 
critics  call  gruesome  photographs 
of  highway  accident  victims.  These 
photos  are  the  most  effective 
weapons  we  have  to  try  to  slow 
down  the  irresponsibility  of  auto¬ 
mobile  drivers. 

“I  would  not  compromise  where 
the  Interests  of  taxpayers  and  vic¬ 
tims  of  social  injustice  are  affected. 
Even  good  taste,  as  defined  by  the 
accepted  standards  of  civilized  in¬ 
tercourse,  should  be  sacrificed 
where  presentation  of  the  news  of 
taxpayers’  interest  and  simple  so¬ 
cial  and  civic  justice  is  required.” 

He  warned,  however,  vigilance 
must  be  exercised  to  protect  the 
innocent. 

“Up  to  now,  no  workable  meth¬ 
od  of  shielding  innocent  persons 
has  been  devised  when  the  ends  of 
a  criminal  investigation  are  being 
tied  together,”  he  said. 

“This  is  one  of  the  unfortunate 
aspects  of  our  society.  I  have  no 
clear  cut,  or  arbitrary,  way  of  con¬ 
cluding  that  the  innocent  must  be 
protected  except  that  the  one  rule 
— even  transcending  circulation  fig¬ 
ures — must  forever  be  inviolate  on 
American  newspapers  —  be  fair.” 

All  Can  Crusade 
Thonjas  N.  Schroth,  managing 
editor  of  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.) 
Eagle,  which  started  an  investiga¬ 
tion  which  led  to  a  continuing 
grand  jury  probe  of  police  tie-ups 
with  crime,  said  even  small  news 
papers  can  crusade  for  good  gov¬ 
ernment. 

“I  believe,”  he  said,  “that  the 
editorial  opinion  of  even  the  small¬ 
est  papers  should  include  comment 
on  national  and  international  af¬ 
fairs,  as  well  as  an  earnest  con¬ 
cern  for  matters  of  local  interest. 

“After  all,  Korea,  taxes,  poli¬ 
tics,  health  and  such  matters  are 
really  very  local.  In  dealing  with 
local  matters,  the  smaller  the  news¬ 
paper  the  more  the  responsibility 
and  difficulty  which  the  paper 
faces. 


^  (AP)  1 

“For  in  a  small  town  everyone 

Means 
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Around  the  globe, 
Associated  Press  reporters 
ore  guided  by  one  precept: 

Report  FACTS  — 
TRUTHFUUY...  IMPARTIALLY 

THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
k  Byline  of  Dependability  . 

knows  the  editor  and  everyone 
knows  the  persons  and  events 
about  which  the  editor  is  writing. 
It  is  a  personal  thing,  and  lives 
and  reputations  and  fortunes  are 
involved. 

“In  performing  this  important 
service  for  the  community,  the 
editor  should  lead.  By  this  I 
mean,  he  should  not  wait  to  see 
what  public  opinion  is  and  then 
ride  with  the  tide  for  the  sake  of 
popular  approval.  If  he  does  this 
he  will  soon  find  that  his  paper 
is  neither  respected  nor  read. 

“As  to  the  importance  of  the 
editorial  page  in  the  local  news¬ 
paper,  that  depends  on  the  quality 
of  the  editorials  and  the  spirit  of 
the  editors.  Some  newspapers 
might  just  as  well  print  another 
page  of  comics.  Others  can  justly 
say  that  the  conscience  of  their 
community  is  centered  on  their 
editorial  page.” 

Stay  Off  Civic  Groups 

The  panel  agreed  that  editors, 
while  deeply  concerned  over  the 
betterment  of  their  communities, 
should,  nevertheless,  try  to  avoid 
serving  on  committees  and  other 
civic  groups  so  that  they  may  be 
more  objective  in  their  presenta¬ 
tion  of  news. 

Mr.  Reese  said  it  is  proper  for 


member  of  the  United  Nations 
Subcommission  on  Freedom  ofb- 
formation,  said  there  was  link 
hope  of  progress  under  presert 
conditions. 

“On  the  contrary,”  he  said, 
“there  is  danger  that  encroach- 
ments  upon  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion  now  practiced  by  individual 
sovereign  states  may  obtain  legal 
or  moral  sanction  through  United 
Nations  instrunaents  or  declara- 
tions- 

‘The  campaign  to  universalis 
freedoms  long  enjoyed  in  the 
United  States  and  other  democra¬ 
cies  has  been  taken  over  by  gov- 
ernments  interested  in  writing  re-r 
strictive  principles  and  practices 
into  international  law.  | 

“What  was  expected  to  win  uni-p 
versal  acceptance  for  American. 
British,  Scandinavian,  and  othc., 
liberal  concepts  has  been 
verted  into  a  movement  to  dis¬ 
credit  those  concepts  and  place  s^ 
vere  limitations  upon  their  prac¬ 
tice — even  in  the  countries  where 
they  long  have  been  considered 
fundamental  human  rights.” 

More  Than  Entertainment 

Lester  Markel,  Sunday  editor  of 
the  New  York  Times,  told  PNPA 
members  that  “we  should  make 
certain  that  in  our  eagerness  to 
entertain  the  reader  we  do  not  for- 


El 
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“We  must  be  unrelenting  in  our 
effort  to  improve  the  manner  of 
collecting  and  presenting  the 
news,”  Mr,  Markel  advised. 

Irvin  S.  Taubkin,  president  of 
the  National  Newspaper  Protno- 
tion  Association  and  promotioi 
director.  New  York  Times,  said 
“the  problem  today  is  more  in- 


He  declared  that  even  the  small¬ 
est  dailies  can  do  effective  pro¬ 
motion 

“It  really  doesn’t  have  to  cost 
too  much,”  he  added.  “All  yoo 
need  is  one  man  and  a  mime¬ 
ograph  machine.” 


the  business  office  to  participate  in 
the  affairs  of  a  community  but  the  get  our  obligation  also  to  inform 
editorial  department  should  main-  him.’ 
tain  an  aloofness. 

“I  used  to  have  to  lead  a  kind 
of  monastic  life  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Post-Dispatch,”  he 
said.  “I  certainly  enjoyed  my  out¬ 
side  friendships,  but  friendship 
should  stop  at  the  address  of  your 
newspaper.” 

Mr.  Reese  said  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  and  even  publishers  should  be  portant  than  getting  more  readers, 
wary  of  serving  on  political  com-  we  should  get  more  readership.” 
mittees.  He  said  it  was  the  duty 
of  newspapers  to  awaken  public 
opinion  but  the  actual  cleaning  up 
process  should  be  done  by  the 
citizens. 

Mr.  Agor  told  of  an  experi¬ 
ence  he  had  with  a  fund-raising 
project.  ■ 

“The  project  itself  was  laudable,”  J 

he  said,  “but  eventually  I  had  to  PhlUippi  Promoted 
differ  with  certain  aspects  of  the  On  IndionCipolis  NeWS 
drive  and  resigned  so  that  I  might  Indianapolis,  Ind.  —  FollosniJ 
be  free  to  comment  on  it  edito-  appointment  of  Orien  W.  Fifer,  Jl] 
rially.  I  learned  my  lesson.  I  am 
not  serving  on  committees.” 

Critics  Thwart  Objectivity 

Frank  J.  Starzel,  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Associated  Press,  told 
Pennsylvania  members  of  the  AP 
at  their  annual  dinner  that  critics 
of  the  press  are  constantly  attempt¬ 
ing  to  sway  newspapers  from  ob¬ 
jective  reporting. 

“Their  whole  purpose,”  he  said, 

“is  to  make  newsmen  who  are 
striving  to  go  down  the  middle 
self-conscious  and  force  us  to  de¬ 
viate  to  one  side  or  the  other.  We 
cannot  be  permitted  for  one  min¬ 
ute  to  be  swayed  from  objective 
reporting  by  fear  of  criticism.” 

Carroll  Binder,  editorial  writer, 

Minneapolis  Tribune,  and  former 
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as  managing  editor  of  the  Phoeim 
Arizona  Republican  (E&P,  Oct  A 
page  57),  Wendell  Phillippi,  tin 
editor  for  the  last  five  years,  ii| 
moving  up  to  his  post  as  assisi 
managing  editor  of  the  Indianapo-f 
lis  News 
Clay  Trusty  becomes  city  editor, 
moving  up  from  assistant. 

Mr.  Phillippi  joined  the  Ne« 
in  1940  after  graduating  froffll®" 
diana  University,  He  served  in  tl* 
infantry  in  World  War  II  for  fo® 
and  a  half  years,  and  returned® 
the  News  in  1945  as  state  editor 
Mr.  Trusty,  a  graduate  of  Boi¬ 
ler  University,  and  a  Navy  vete^ 
has  been  on  the  News  staff  sn®' 
1939.  He  is  a  former  city  editor 
of  the  Daily  (Ind.)  Clintonian- 

for  October  11,  1®* 
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Editorial  Influence 
Dies  From  Anonymity 


By  Charles  M.  Knapp 
The  polls  indicate  that  a  very 
large  majority  of  the  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  of  the  United 
States  will  editorially  support  the 
election  of  General  Eisenhower 
rather  than  Governor  Stevenson. 

President  Truman  has  declared 
“I  don’t  think  it  makes  much  dif¬ 
ference  what  they  do”  and  “I  think 
it  is  rather  pitiful  ...  the  small 
anraunt  of  influence  the  great  free 


{The  writer  of  this  article  is  a 
part-time  editorial  writer  on  the 
Dix  Newspapers  in  Ohio  who  has 
devoted  35  of  60  years  to  teaching 
American  history  and  government 
to  university  classes.) 

never  been  inexpensive.  With  the 
trend  toward  ever  increasing  over¬ 
all  costs  the  editorial  has  seemed 
to  be  one  of  the  places  where 


_  *  amount  ot  innuence  the  great  tree  '''  wncrc 

press  of  the  United  States  has."  economy  was  possible.  It  has  been 
^  To  support  his  opinion  he  said,  “In  cheaper  ^^to  use  the  syndicated  or 
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1948,  only  10.3  per  cent  of  the 
1,169  daily  papers  in  this  country 
supported  the  Democratic  candi¬ 
date,  and  almost  all  the  big  maga¬ 
zines  were  pro-Republican.  I  don’t 
think  the  situation  has  changed 
much  since  then.” 

The  figures  show  conclusively 
that  the  American  press  did  op¬ 
pose  Truman.  That  opposition  was 
expressed  editorially.  Nevertheless 
Truman,  in  spite  of  that  editorial 
opposition,  won  a  majority  of  the 
electoral  vote  and  a  decided  plur¬ 
ality  of  the  popular  vote.  The 
Democrats  won  majorities  in  both 
houses  of  Congress  as  well.  Edi¬ 
torial  opposition  was  vociferous 
but  ineffective. 

Personal  Influence  Gone 
Now  again  in  1952  polls  have 
disclosed  that  a  large  majority  of 
the  weekly  and  daily  papers  sup¬ 
port  the  Republican  nominees. 
Yet  that  editorial  opposition  from 
the  press  does  not  appear  to  weigh 
heavily  with  either  Truman  or 
Stevenson.  What  they  demand  is 
equal  and  objective  coverage  in 
the  news  columns.  On  the  basis  of 
the  record  in  1948  and  in  the 
Roosevelt  campaigns  they  have 
good  reason  for  discounting  the 
influence  of  editorial  oyrinion. 
That  would  seem  to  be  sufficient 
reason  for  reviewing  the  possible 
reasons  for  that  lack  of  influence. 

In  the  past  there  were  great  edi¬ 
torial  writers  as  well  as  great  edi¬ 
tors  who  wielded  great  influence 
upon  the  thought  of  the  public. 
Horace  Greeley  was  one,  Henry 
Watterson  another.  William  Allen 
White  made  the  editorial  opinion 
of  a  small  town  newspaper  a  na¬ 
tional  influence.  There  were — and 
we  say  were — many  others  in  their 
time.  Nor  are  they  all  gone. 

But  it  is  significant  that  when 
the  reader  read  those  editorials  he 


canned”  editorial  to  fill  the  tra¬ 
ditional  editorial  space.  But  gen¬ 
eralized  editorials  do  not  reflect 
the  interest  of  the  community.  As 
a  result  they  have  neither  inspired 
interest  nor  exerted  influence  upon 
public  opinion. 

Prestige  Overshadowed 
The  widespread  use  of  the 
signed  column  on  the  editor!^ 
page  could  be  another  reason  for 
the  waning  influence  of  the  edi¬ 
torial.  Those  columns  by  highly 
advertised  correspondents  tend  to 
overshadow  the  editorial  and  di¬ 
minish  the  prestige  of  the  local 
editorial  writer.  When  the  na¬ 
tional  columnists  disagree  in  their 
interpretations  of  the  same  facts 
and  perhaps  with  that  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  also,  is  the  reader  not  justi¬ 
fied  in  l^ing  confused.  Why 
should  the  reader  accept  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  unknown,  anonymous 
editorial  writer  rather  than  that 
of  the  famous  columnist?  Who  is 
that  anonymous  editorial  writer? 
Some  half-baked  hack?  What 
right  has  he  to  differ  with  a  fam¬ 
ous  Washington  columnist?  How 
can  be  be  expected  to  exert  an 
influence  upon  the  local  citizenry? 

There  would  seem  to  be  some 
justification  for  asking  whether  the 
effusions  of  the  national  commen¬ 
tators  should  be  printed  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  alongside  of  the  edi¬ 
torial.  If  the  editorial  is  to  exert 
any  real  influence  it  should  be  dig¬ 
nified  by  more  than  its  traditional 
place  on  the  page. 

Only  a  Corporation 
It  is  the  opinion  of  the  scholar 
which  carries  weight  with  the  stu¬ 
dent.  For  him  the  vital  question 
is — ^Who  said  it?  It  is  the  opinion 
of  the  famous  atomic  physicist 
which  carries  weight,  not  that  of 
just  any  unknown.  Why,  for  in¬ 


paper  enough  to  count  with  the 
reader?  What  he  wants  to  know  is 
whether  or  not  the  writer  is  en¬ 
titled  to  express  an  opinion  upon 
a  controversial  subject. 

In  the  small  town  the  public,  if 
he  is  identified,  can  personally 
know  the  editorial  writer,  can 
judge  whether  or  not  he  is  entitled 
to  express  an  opinion  on  the  issues 
of  the  day.  In  the  metropolitan 
district  the  problem  is  different. 
But  it  could  be  possible  for  the 
reader  to  know  something  about 
the  writer.  He  could  at  least 
identify  the  editorial  writer  by  his 
reputation,  by  his  standing  in  the 
community,  the  respect  which 
those  who  do  know  him  have  for 
him. 

Shadow  Among  Features 

If  the  editorial  comment  is  to 
have  more  than  its  traditional 
place  on  the  editorial  page,  if  it 
is  to  exert  more  influence  in  the 
future  rather  than  less,  if  it  is  to 
be  more  widely  read  and  respected, 
then  it  is  time  to  do  something 
about  it.  Otherwise  it  would  be 
just  as  well  to  abandon  the  edi¬ 
torial  entirely,  and  surrender  the 
page  to  the  national  columnists 
and  the  gossip  mongers. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  edi¬ 
torial  is  not  to  be  abandoned,  it 
should  not  be  smothered  by  “fea¬ 
tures”  on  the  same  page.  It  must 
be  made  to  stand  out  for  what  it 
is  and  is  supposed  to  be.  The  edi¬ 
torial  writer  should  not  continue 
to  be,  as  he  so  frequently  has 
been,  an  unidentified  shadow.  He 
could  be  once  again  a  dynamic 
force  in  his  community.  But  be 
must  be  identified  for  the  reader. 

Commands  Respect 

The  editorial  writer  must  be 
someone  who  commands  respect, 
who  is  entitled  to  have  and  to  ex¬ 
press  an  opinion  which  he  can 
expect  his  fellow  citizens  to  accept, 
an  opinion  which  the  publisher 
can  expect  them  to  accept.  He 
must  therefore  be  known  to  the 
community  or  become  known  to 
them  as  a  man  and  a  substantial 
citizen,  not  merely  a  ghost  in  the 
background,  if  the  editorial  opin¬ 
ion  is  to  recapture  its  lost  influ¬ 
ence  upon  public  policy.  If  the 
newspaper  press  does  not  today 
mold  public  opinion,  if  it  is  not  to 
do  so  tomorrow,  it  has  lost  what 
was  once  thought  to  be  one  of  the 
primary  reasons  for  its  very  ex¬ 
istence. 


_  _  stance,  should  the  name  of  the 

knew  who  it  was  that  was  talking  sports  writer  be  featured  while  the 
to  him.  It  was  not  an  anonymous  editorial  writer  remains  anony- 
tditorial  writer  whom  he  did  not  mous? 

know,  whose  name  he  had  never  It  is  not  enough  to  explain  to 
heard,  whose  opinions  he  knew  no  the  reader  that  the  editorial  writer 
?ood  reason  for  respecting.  An-  is  the  voice  of  the  publisher  or 
onymity  may  have  become  one  of  the  “paper.”  There  for  him  to 
Jhe  traditions  of  the  editorial  craft,  read  is  a  corporation  listed  as  the 
tet  that  same  anonymity  of  the  owner.  It  is  true  enough  that  the 
*<litorial  writer  could  be  one  of  paper  does  lend  some  prestige  to 
*he  reasons  for  the  waning  influ-  the  editorial  writer.  But  does  the 
*nce  of  editorial  opinion.  editorial  writer  lend  prestige  to 

Effective  editorial  writing  has  the  paper?  Is  the  prestige  ^  the 
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56  Year  Service  Ends 
For  Credit  Manager 

Los  Angeles — ^W.  C.  Heinen, 
credit  manager,  Los  Angeles  Her¬ 
ald  &  Express,  started  on  a  na¬ 
tionwide  auto  tour  Oct.  9  as  he 
ended  56  years  of  newspaper  ser¬ 
vice.  He  entered  newspaper  work 
in  1896  on  the  old  morning  Her¬ 
ald,  later  becoming  business  man¬ 
ager.  Mr.  Heinen  has  been  credit 
manager  since  the  Herald  was  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  late  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst  and  Guy  Barham  in 
1911. 


Senator  Kilgore  Sues 
Charleston  Doily  Mail 

Charleston,  W.  Va. — U.S.  Sen¬ 
ator  Harley  M.  Kilgore  of  West 
Virginia  has  filed  a  $2,000,000  libel 
suit  against  the  Charleston  Daily 
Mail. 

A  few  hours  after  the  newspaper 
published  a  report  of  an  article 
from  the  American  Mercury  mag¬ 
azine,  Senator  Kilgore  instituted 
the  action  in  circuit  court. 

The  Daily  Mail  bannered  the 
magazine  reprint  on  the  front  page. 
The  text  was  set  in  two-column 
bold  face. 

A  Daily  Mail  front-page  editorial 
after  the  suit  was  filed  said:  “The 
Daily  Mail  did  not  call  Sen.  Kil¬ 
gore  a  communist,  nor  does  it  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  is  one.  This,  as  the 
record  will  disclose,  is  not  a  matter 
of  recent  conviction,  brought  on  by 
Sen.  Kilgore’s  resort  to  legal  ac¬ 
tion.” 

Sen.  Kilgore  already  is  a  plaintiff 
in  a  million-dollar  suit  against  the 
Charleston  Gazette. 
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Newspaperboys 

continued  from  page  12 

In  welcoming  the  guests  to  the 
dinner,  Mr.  McLean  recalled  that 
his  father  had  been  a  carrier  boy 
and  that  his  uncle,  Robert  L. 
McLean,  had  inaugurated  the  car¬ 
rier  system  in  Philadelphia. 

George  M.  Neil,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
and  Lee  Ellmaker  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Daily  News  were  introduced 
by  Mr.  Slocum  as  guests  of  honor. 
.-Mso  at  the  head  table  was  F.  O. 
Alexander,  Bulletin  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  who  provided  the  basic  de¬ 
sign  for  the  stamp. 

Unsung  Heroes 

Secretary  Snyder,  the  principal 
speaker,  said  the  newspaper  carrier 
is  too  often  unsung. 

“But  for  his  enterprise  and  in¬ 
dustry  many  millions  of  Americans 
would  be  unable  to  get  a  daily 
newspaper  except  at  considerable 
inconvenience  to  themselves,”  he 
said. 

Describing  the  new  stamp  as  an 
“extraordinary  national  tribute”  to 
the  newspaperboys,  Mr.  Snyder 
said  that  “few  individuals  or  groups 
have  been  deserving  of  such  tri¬ 
bute.” 

As  the  largest  junior  business 
group  in  the  country,  he  added,  the 
newspaperboys  have  played  “a 
vital  role”  in  its  tremendous 
growth. 

Just  as  iniportant  is  the  job  the 
carriers  have  done  for  the  govern- 
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ment,  Mr.  Snyder  said.  From  No¬ 
vember,  1941,  to  December,  1945, 
newspaperboys  sold  their  subscrib¬ 
ers  180  million  ten-cent  savings 
stamps,  he  reported. 

Mr.  Snyder  said  Benjamin 
Franklin,  America’s  “first  newspa- 
perboy  of  record,”  was  a  noted 
exponent  of  thrift.  Present-day 
newspaperboys  have  shown  them¬ 
selves  to  be  good  salesmen  of 
thrift  “one  of  the  great  corner¬ 
stones  of  our  progress,”  he  said. 

A  Mighty  Link 

Governor  Fine  characterized  the 
dinner  as  “a  fitting  tribute  to  the 
cheerful  service,  good  citizenship 
and  patriotism”  of  the  carriers. 

“The  newspaperboy  is  a  modest, 
mighty  link  between  the  press  and 
the  public,”  he  said.  “We  owe  him 
our  overwhelming  gratitude.” 

Fine  added  that  the  “part-time 
profession”  is  a  two-way  street. 

“The  newspaperboy  learns  les¬ 
sons  of  self-reliance,  independence, 
loyalty  and  honesty,  and  what  is 
much  to  the  point  today — the 
value  of  a  dollar  earned. 

“He  learns  courtesy,  tact  and 
the  value  of  initiative.  He  under¬ 
stands  the  rewards  of  good  man¬ 
agement.  His  training  is  a  natural 
supplement  to  his  education. 

Not  in  Russia 

Mr.  Stassen  made  the  point  that 
a  dinner  for  newspaperboys  is 
something  that  just  couldn’t  hap¬ 
pen  in  Russia,  or  elsewhere  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain. 

“Most  of  the  newspaper  reading 
in  Russia,”  he  said,  “is  done  from 
public  bulletin  board  in  the  cities. 
There  are  few  newspaperboys  be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  free  press  and  no 
newspapers  of  wide  circulation.” 

The  fact  that  profits  are  frowned 
on  in  Russia  also  makes  a  large 
carrier  force  impossible,  he  said. 
In  this  country,  however,  the  news¬ 
paperboys,  by  their  great  numbers, 
strengthen  the  free  press  and 
thereby  the  nation. 

Solves  Own  Problems 

Newspaperboys  epitomize  what’s 
good  in  America’s  “little  mer¬ 
chant  system,”  said  Mr.  Hildreth. 

“The  newspaper  boy  is  flying  in 
the  face  of  a  great  deal  of  advice 
from  a  great  many  people  that  the 
government  should  be  allowed  to 
take  care  of  everybody’s  prob¬ 
lems,”  he  said. 

“The  newspaperboy  doesn’t  go 
along.  He  believes  in  solving  his 
own  problems;  he  believes  in  re¬ 
wards  commensurate  with  effort, 
not  seniority. 

“He  believes  in  doing  a  job,  not 
just  holding  a  job,  and  that  is 
what  made  America  great.” 


Special  in  2  Parts 

The  Hackensack  (N.  J.)  Bergen 
Evening  Record  issued  a  35-page 
Industrial  Section  on  Oct.  3.  Part  I 
gives  historical  references  about  the 
companies  in  the  County.  Part  II 
will  be  ready  in  February  or 
March.  The  first  section  produced 
53,172  lines  of  “plus  business.” 


Newspaper  Week 

continued  from  page  12 


The  Russian  contrast  inspired 
several  editors  to  “shock”  their 
readers.  In  this  vein,  the  Waukeg¬ 
an  (Ill.)  News -Sun  front  page 
was  plastered  with  “Censored” 
signs  on  various  stories.  The  100- 
year-old  Sonora  (Calif.)  Union 
Democrat  carried  a  “phoney” 
front  page  bearing  an  overline 
which  read:  “The  State  Benevo¬ 
lently  Permits  Us  Freedom  of 
Press — All  hail  to  our  glorious 
state! — Permit  No.  3768  ...  5 
kopecks  per  copy.”  News  items 
were  written  “under  permission  of 
the  State.” 

A  woman  subscriber  called  and 
asked  if  there  was  any  place  on 
the  ballot  where  she  could  vote 
against  state  control  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  Editor  Hal  McClure  re¬ 
ported.  Another  reader  said,  “I 
thought  sure  as  Hell  I  was  in 
Russia  when  I  picked  up  your 
paper.” 

The  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Demo¬ 
crat  and  Chronicle  tried  some¬ 
thing  along  the  same  line.  The 
back  page  of  the  Oct.  6  edition 
had  the  masthead  “Dictator’s 
State  Chronicle”  and  a  line  ex¬ 
plained:  “If  a  Dictator  ruled,  this 
is  what  you’d  get.” 

Makeup  of  the  real  front  page 
was  copied  and  each  of  the  le¬ 
gitimate  stories  was  rewritten  in 
Red-propaganda  style.  “Capital¬ 
istic  Trick  Wins  for  Brooklyn,” 
said  the  headline  on  the  World 
Series  game,  and  the  caption  un¬ 
der  the  picture  of  Johnny  Sain 
arriving  at  first  base  reported  that 
Umpire  Art  Passarella  had  been 
taken  into  custody  “for  investiga¬ 
tion  of  his  loyalty  to  the  State.” 

A  story  about  Annie  Tobin  who 
celebrated  happily  her  100th  birth¬ 
day  was  headlined:  “Recalls 
Wicked  Exploitation.  ...  At  100, 
She  Hates  Capitalism.”  And  the 
Newspaper  Week  story  itself  was 
present^  under  this  line:  “News¬ 
paper  Reform  Day,”  “Press  Takes 
Stock  to  Cleanse  Self.” 

Newspapers  in  Georgia  had  a 
live  issue  to  feature,  many  of 
them  editorializing  on  the  inability 
of  Gov.  Herman  Talmadge  to 
gain  access  to  poll  lists.  Though 
the  Governor  has  been  no  friend 
of  the  press,  the  Georgia  Press 
Association’s  freedom  committee 
defended  his  right  to  obtain  public 
information. 

Out  of  Kentucky  came  one  of 
the  best  Newspaperboy  Day 
stories  when  Vice-President  Alben 
Barkley  took  over  his  great- 
nephew’s  route  for  the  Paducah 
Sun-Democrat. 

Businessmen  in  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  took  a  bundle  of  papers 
donated  by  Publisher  Frank  G. 
Huntress  of  the  News  and  Express 
and  sold  them  at  prices  ranging 
up  to  $100.  The  money  was 
turned  over  to  the  Kiwanis  fund 
for  underprivileged  children. 

The  Honolulu  Advertiser  made 


one  of  its  carriers  the  Cover  Boy 
on  the  Hawaii  Weekly  magazine 
and  ran  a  spread  of  pictures. 

Many  papers  opened  their  edi¬ 
torial  pages  for  guest  editorials, 
many  editors  made  speeches, 
mostly  on  the  current  effort  to 
prevent  suppression  of  local  news, 
and  Governors  issued  proclama¬ 
tions.  West  Virginia’s  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive,  Okey  L.  Patteson,  bought 
space  in  the  Bluefield  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph  to  proclaim  Newspaperboy 
Day. 

The  Association  of  American 
Railroads  paid  tribute  to  the  news- 
papers’  freedom  in  a  Railroad 
Hour  message  over  the  NBC  Net¬ 
work. 

The  star  of  a  Boston  Advertis¬ 
ing  Club  presentation  was  a  14- 
ycar-old  redhead,  Richard  T. 
Heap,  who  delivers  the  Quincy 
(Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger.  The  club 
gave  out  Franklin  half-dollars  to 
16  carrier  boys. 

During  a  question  period  at  a 
Kiwanis  Club  event  in  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara.  Calif.,  someone  asked  Cir¬ 
culation  Director  Don  Winner  of 
the  News-Press  what  a  subscriber 
is  supposed  to  do  when  the  boy 
throws  the  paper  into  the  shrub¬ 
bery  or  on  the  roof.  Mr.  Win¬ 
ner’s  reply: 

“Our  boys  are  instructed  what 
to  do.  They  must  ring  the  beD 
and  tell  the  subscriber  where  the 
paper  is.” 

■ 

Bowater  Company 
Setup  Is  Changed 

Montreal — Sir  Eric  Vansittart 
Bowater,  chairman  of  the  Bowater 
Paper  Corporation,  Ltd.,  of  Lon¬ 
don,  England,  announced  here  this 
week  that  Bowater  Paper  Corp¬ 
oration  of  North  America,  Ltd.,  a 
wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  the 
English  corporation,  has  acquired 
the  common  stock  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  companies;  Bowater’s  New¬ 
foundland  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills. 
Bowater  Paper  Co.  Inc.,  of  New 
York,  and  Bowater’s  Southern  Pa¬ 
per  Corp.,  which  is  constructing 
a  newsprint  mill  in  Tennessee. 

One  of  the  purposes  for  this  is 
to  consolidate  and  simplify  the 
administration  of  the  Bowater 
ganization’s  North  American  in¬ 
terests,  Sir  Eric  said. 

The  authorized  capital  stock  of 
the  Bowater  Corporation  of  North 
Amercia  is  10,000,000  shares  of 
no  par  value  of  which  4,367,732 
shares  of  a  declared  value  of  $23,- 
372,245  are  being  issued  to  the 
Bowater  Paper  Corporation  of 
London  in  satisfaction  of  the  in¬ 
terests  now  being  transferred  by  H- 

Sir  Eric  has  assumed  the  pres¬ 
idency  of  The  Bowater  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  North  America,  the  oth« 
directors  being:  G.  S.  Currie. 
Montreal,  vicepresident;  Sir  Joha 
Kneeling,  London,  Earle  Spafford. 
and  C.  G.  Howard,  Montreal: 
Alex  Brackenridge,  and  A.  ^ 
Meyer,  New  York;  H.  M.  ^ 
Lewin,  general  manager,  BowattfS 
Newfoundland  Pulp  and  Pap® 
Mills. 
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utes — gave  the  Pawtucket  Times 
news  staff  one  of  the  busiest  days 
on  Record,  Sept.  30.  (E&P,  Oct. 
4,  page  12.) 

Total  news  space,  including  cut¬ 
lines,  was  174*/4  inches.  The  cuts 
used  up  79'/2  more  inches. 

The  next  day,  17  stories  and  six 
cuts  were  used  on  all  phases  of  the 
robbery-murder.  News  space,  in¬ 
cluding  cutlines,  totaled  194% 
inches.  The  cuts  used  up  43 
inches. 

The  Tinrfes  started  sponsoring  a 
fund  for  the  widow  and  only  son 
of  the  slain  patrolman,  and  in 
three  days  it  totaled  $1,527. 


l^ounJ  DL 


‘Walk  Into  Autumn’ 
Is  a  Beautiful  Story 


Baby  Market  Exposed 

San  Antonio,  Tex. — Posing  as 
man  and  wife  who  wanted  to  adopt 
a  baby  in  a  hurry,  reporters  for  the 
San  Antonio  Evening  News  ex¬ 
posed  a  “black  market”  in  unwant¬ 
ed  infants. 

Mary  Brogan,  who  got  the  tip, 
was  joined  by  Howard  Hunt  in 
working  up  the  story  and  in  writing 
the  by-lined  series  that  followed 
in  the  Evening  News  and  San  An¬ 
tonio  Express. 

The  stories  have  aroused  welfare 
agencies  and  officials  including  leg¬ 
islators,  who  agreed  that  laws  regu¬ 
lating  baby  adoptions  require  addi¬ 
tional  “teeth,” 


Azbell 


Charles  House,  Milwaukee  Sen¬ 
tinel  columnist,  helps  with  the 
milking  chores  in  return  for  a 
night's  lodging. 


the  morning  of  Sept.  13,  along  with 
a  first-person  story  by  Joe  telling 
his  part  in  it. 

The  man  who  wrote  the  extor¬ 
tion  notes  turned  out  to  be  a 
stranger  to  Joe. 


Right,  10  Times  Right  Journal,  has  returned 

Bridgeport,  Conn.  —  The  bulk-  lo  chronicle  the  late 
tin  of  the  Bridgeport  Chamber  of  presidential  campaign. 
Commerce,  entitled  Progress,  pub-  Agar,  who  is 

lished  a  list,  “Ten  Sure  Ways  to  friend,  Princeton  clas 
Alienate  Reporters.”  strong  admirer  of  Go 

1.  Lie  to  him.  Stevenson,  said  he 

2.  Try  to  conceal  facts  which  himself  with  the  issue 
are  certain  to  come  out  anyhow,  rather  than  with  the 

3.  Tell  him  what  to  print.  Mr.  Agar  was  editoi 

4.  Tell  him  what  not  to  print.  paper  from  1940  unti 

5.  Call  the  managing  editor  and  •ry); 

complain  about  what  has  been  European  countrie; 
printed.  voted  his  time  to  wri 

6.  Be  a  turnquote.  Say  this  and-  luring- 

so-  and  then,  after  it  appears  in  * 

print,  issue  a  denial.  1952  Vaughn 

7.  Shoo  him  away  from  visiting  Tokyo — ^Takeo  Kc 

big  shots  when  he's  trying  to  in-  ant  editor  of  Chubu  J 
terview  them.  him,  of  Nagoya,  has 

8.  Go  direct  to  the  city  editor  Miles  W.  Vaughn  aw, 

with  an  advance  tip  on  a  story  yen  for  meritorious  f 
which  the  reporter  normally  would  ing.  The  Japan  New« 
pick  up  on  the  run.  and  Publishers  Asso 

9.  Be  a  smart-aleck.  Take  the  fished  the  award  in  n 
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plained  that  Unita,  Communist 
newspaper  with  various  editions  ' '  't 

in  all  parts  of  Italy,  has  a  daily  ^ 

circulation  of  from  800,000  to  .  *.  \  ^ 

1,000,000,  while  the  papers  of  iF  **»>«^*  . 

other  political  parties  have  cir-  1 

culations  as  low  as  1,500  and 

“When  we  went  in  there  during  $ 
the  war,  we  took  over  the  press 

and  the  American  Military  Gov-  poOD  EDITORS  from  Chicago  newspapers  help  v 
ernment  published  the  papers,”  arrangements  for  the  Newspaper  Food  Editors  Coi 

Mr.  Chinigo  continued.  “All  of  co-chairmen,  Don  Scott  of  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scot 

them  were  extremely  successful  Buddie  of  J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son.  The  editors,  I 
and  enjoyed  very  high  circulations  Martha  Reynolds,  Sun-Times;  Dorothy  Thompson, 
during  that  period  because  the  Betty  Donohue,  Tribune,  and  Agnes  Beck,  Tribune. 
Italians  knew  they  were  run  by  .  .  .  ^ 

Americans  and  were  reliable. 

Now,  the  independent  papers  are 
losing  circulation  steadily  and  the 
party  papers  are  not  read  or 

trusted  by  the  people.” 

American  aid  to  Europe  has  not 
been  publicized  adequately  or  in¬ 
telligently,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 

Chinigo. 

Americanism  Not  Sold 

“We  are  failing  to  present 
Americanism  adequately  in  Eu¬ 
rope,”  the  newsman  charged.  “We 
have  spent  so  much  money  there, 
but  we  have  failed  to  popularize 
the  U.  S.  through  a  press  that  ap¬ 
peals  to  and  is  accepted  by  the 
people.  The  Communist  press 
constantly  sells  U.  S.  unpopular¬ 
ity.  Italians  have  been  urged  to 
refuse  to  dance  with  Americans, 
to  refuse  to  speak  to  them  on  the 
streets.  American  automobiles 
have  been  stoned  in  some  towns.” 

The  volatile,  voluble  reporter 
remarked  that  for  Americans  to 
operate  an  Italian  newspaper 
would  not  be  interfering  with  the 


WANTED:  American  publishers 
to  establish  and  operate  modem 
independent  newspaper  in  Italy 
to  compete  with  Communist 
press  for  readership  and  in¬ 
fluence 


The  above  is  the  sort  of  clas¬ 
sified  advertisement  Michael  Chi¬ 
nigo,  Rome  bureau  chief  of  the 
Interna- 
tional  News  Serv- 
and  represen- 

tative  for  various  ^ 

Hearst  interests  Hp 

in  Italy  for  two  B.m  J 

decades,  would  BiX- 

like  to  see  appear 
in  Editor  &  Pub-  ■  ; 

currently  enjoy- 
ing  his  first  U.S.-  Chinigo 
vacation  in  six 
years,  firmly  believes  that  the  best 
interests  of  Italy  herself  and  of 
the  U.  S.  in  Italy  demand  a  suc- 
c  e  s  s  f  u  1  U.  S.-type  independent 
daily  newspaper  that  would  appeal 
to  the  masses  of  the  people  for 
readership  and  that  would  answer 
the  vast  volume  of  lies  pro¬ 
pounded  in  the  flourishing  Com¬ 
munist  press. 

“Italy  has  no  press  that  can 
match  the  penetration  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  made  by  the  Communist  pa¬ 
per,”  reported  Mr.  Chinigo. 
“There  are  no  daily  papers  that 
can  fight  Communism  that  the 
people  will  read.  There  is  a  cry 
in  Italy  for  a  modern,  independent 
newspaper.  The  hope  is  held  there 
that  some  American  group  will 
publish  an  American-type  news¬ 
paper.  It  would  be  a  good  invest¬ 
ment.” 


greater  extent  than  our  manufac-  are  read  by  the  man  in  the  street 
turing  refrigerators  there.  and  that  say  the  opposite  and  the 

“Europeans  accept  and  expect  intelligentsia  needs  to  be  hit  by 
foreign-owned  newspapers.”  he  ex-  other  thoughts  than  a  defeatist  at- 
plained,  pointing  out  that  the  titude  about  NATO,  arming  ani) 
Communist  press  is,  of  course.  Western  Europe’s  ability  to  defend 
foreign-controlled.  “The  home-  herself,”  he  asserted, 
owned  newspapers  are  all  subsi-  The  Communist  press,  how- 
dized  by  groups — and  they  are  not  ever,  has  not  gained  as  strong  a 
read.  The  U.  S.  is  losing  great  foothold  in  France  as  it  has  in 
prestige  by  not  capitalizing  on  Italy,  he  made  clear, 
publicity.”  Mr.  Chinigo  is  co-owner  and 

Mr.  Chinigo  said  American  president  of  the  Rome  Amerkm 
news  agencies  are  trying  hard  to  News,  a  new  English-language 
deliver  reports  on  American  life  weekly  for  the  1,500  Americans 
but  these  reports  do  not  get  to  the  living  in  Rome  and  the  thousands 
people  because  of  the  small  cir-  of  American  visitors, 
culation  of  the  newspapers  served  “Our  little  paper  is  an  effort  to 
by  the  agencies.  American  items  spread  Americanism  there,”  he  ex 
are  popular,  he  added.  plained.  “It  went  into  the  black  on 

France,  too,  needs  a  U.  S.-type,  the  third  week  of  publication.  We 
big-circulation  press  to  combat  publish  many  American  column- 


The  INS  correspondent  ex-  life  of  another  country  to  any  “France  needs  newspapers  that  Shreveport  La _ Among  the  P?’’* 

spectators  at  two  of  the  World  'I’nl 
^ries  games  in  Yankee  Stadium'  ‘ 
were  eight  carrier  salesmen  of  the  P® 
Shreveport  Times. 

The  youngsters  won  a  subscrip- 
tion  contest  conducted  by  Circuli- 
tion  Manager  M.  D.  Nicholson  in 
July  and  August.  . 

Accompanying  the  eight  carrier' 
were  the  two  district  managers 
C.  J.  Serio  and  Louis  Young  Ijy  * 
whose  carriers  placed  first  and 
second  in  the  competition. 

Also  with  the  boys  as  a  specii! 
guesT  of  the  Times  was  a  youn;  V 
patient  at  the  Shrine  Hospital  fw  ^ 
Crippled  Children  in  Shreveport  rQi 
Twelfth  member  of  the  gronf  Sa 
was  a  Shreveporter  who  won  an- 
other  contest  sponsored  by  tk  raise 
Times.  The  contest  called  ^  mort 
SAFE  AT  FIRST  base  with  his  two-way  radio  pack  AT  ‘HOME’  PLATE,  the  picture  desk.  Mirror  Pic-  guessing  the  winning  team  and  Md 

set.  Art  Samo  of  the  New  York  Mirror  keeps  iu  tore  Editor  Manny  Elkins  relies  on  Chief  Photo-  percentage  in  each  of  the  W* 

direct  conversation  with  man  at  third,  so  neither  grapher  John  J.  Reidy’s  relay  press  radio  system  major  leagues.  The  winner  picW  nighi 

would  get  mixed  up  on  coverage  of  play  at  second  to  direct  cameramen  covering  the  game.  The  sys-  f^e  Dodgers  and  Yankees  ^  dona 

base  and  home  plate  in  the  World  Series,  and  with  tern  has  been  developed  considerably  since  Reidy  came  within  a  few  points  of  V  been 

the  picture  desk  for  instructions,  caption  data,  etc.  set  up  two-way  radio  in  1947  in  a  station  wagon,  percentages  of  both  teams.  ptete 
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Color  Layouts  Heaist  Campaigns 
To  Be  Increased  For  Better  Roads 

In  Miami  News 
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Miami — Grace  Wing,  a  Miami 
Daily  News  staff  writer  since  1942, 
has  been  named  Woman’s  Editor 
of  the  Miami 
Daily  News. 

In  announcing 
the  appointment. 

Managing  Editor 
Hoke  Welch  said 
her  broad  news¬ 
paper  experience, 
along  with  an 
abundance  of  na¬ 
tural  charm  and 
talent,  eminently 
qualified  her  for 
a  leading  assign¬ 
ment  in  the  News’  expanding  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  field  of  women’s  in¬ 
terests. 

“For  over  a  year  now,”  Mr. 
Welch  pointed  out,  “the  Daily 
News  woman’s  section  has  been 
a  pacesetter  among  the  nation’s 
newspapers  in  the  use  of  four- 
color  illustrations  of  food  and  fa¬ 
shion  news.  We  are  expanding  the 
use  of  multi-color  layouts  into  still 
another  and  important  field — and 
we  believe  this  also  will  interest 
a  lot  of  men. 

“On  Oct.  10,  and  every  Friday 
thereafter,  the  News  will  present 
a  Florida  Home  Fashions  depart¬ 
ment  featuring  news  and  full- 
color  pictures  of  everything  in 
home  furnishings  from  living  room 
to  patio. 

“This  new  activity,  as  well  as 
the  many  others  in  our  woman’s 
department,  will  be  under  the  di¬ 
rect  supervision  of  Grace  Wing.” 

Miss  Wing  joined  the  woman’s 
department  10  years  ago,  coming 
from  the  Cobh  County  Times, 
Marietta,  Ga.  Shortly  afterwards, 
she  was  transferred  “tempxxrarily” 
to  the  city  desk  to  relieve  a  war¬ 
time  manpower  shortage.  The  tem¬ 
porary  shift  grew  into  a  10-year 
stint  and  found  Miss  Wing  writing 
on  everything  from  hurricanes  and 
the  legislature  to  features  on  sub- 
acute-bacterio-endocarditis. 

She  is  married  to  Robert  F. 
Bohne,  who  is  also  a  member  of 
the  News  staff. 

Effective  with  Miss  Wing’s  ap¬ 
pointment.  Martha  Lummus,  who 
has  been  serving  in  the  dual  capac¬ 
ity  of  Woman’s  and  Society  Ed¬ 
itor,  will  devote  her  full  time  to 
the  society  editorship.  Mrs.  Lum- 
■  tnus  has  been  with  the  News  for 
15  years. 


The  Hearst  Enterprises  —  16 
newspapers,  11  magazines,  four 
supplements,  three  syndicates,  four 
radio  and  TV  stations,  and  other 
affiliates — are  supporting  a  Be*‘er 
Roads  campaign  that  started  Oct. 
5  and  ends  when  the  job  is  done. 

The  campaign,  using  the  theme 
of  “Let’s  Get  America  Out  of  the 
Traffic  Jam.”  will  use  all  of  the 
Hearst  properties  to  inform  the 
public  what  traffic  congestion  is, 
what  it  means  to  everyone,  why 
we  are  in  it,  and  what  can  be  done 
to  get  us  out.  The  newspapers  will 
survey  the  problem  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  their  own  states,  counties 
and  cities. 


Sinclair,  Esso 
Fall  Campaigns 
In  Newspapers 
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Pay  Off  Mortgage 

Sante  Fe,  N.  M. — ^The  New 
Mexican  spearheaded  a  drive  to 
raise  funds  to  pay  off  the  $835 
mortgage  on  the  home  of  a  widow 
Md  her  five  children  recently. 
The  newspaper  gave  $100  and  the 
right  before  the  mortgage  was  due 
dwations  totaling  $961.51  had 
been  received  and  more  was  ex¬ 
pected  from  pledges. 

editor 


Sinclair  Refining  Co.’s  Fall  ad¬ 
vertising  program  is  the  “biggest 
in  Sinclair  history,”  with  ads  built 
around  the  theme,  “Rust  Gets  1 
Car  in  4”  scheduled  in  321  daily 
newspaoers  throughout  the  36- 
state  Sinclair  marketing  area. 

The  newspaper  campaign,  which 
blankets  226  cities  east  of  the 
Rockies,  is  being  supplemented 
with  radio  and  TV  messages,  J.  J. 
Delaney,  Sinclair  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  said. 

The  campaign  includes  an  ex¬ 
tensive  array  of  driveway  point- 
of-sale  display  materials.  Twx) 
million  copies  of  the  “Old  Car 
Stamp  Album,”  a  dealer  give¬ 
away  picture  album  featuring  old 
automobile  ads  with  space  pro¬ 
vided  for  five  sets  of  old  car 
stamps,  were  printed  initially. 

Assistant  General  Sales  Man¬ 
ager  Louis  Leath  credits  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  for  the  territory¬ 
wide  demand  for  the  company’s 
promotional  give-aways.  The  Old 
Car  Stamp  Album  was  featured 
in  boxes  in  the  newspaper  ads. 
“A  saturation  schedule  in  our  big 
markets,  plus  heavy  dealer  news¬ 
paper  tie-ins  throughout  the  sales 
area  are  bringing  motorists  into 
the  neighborhood  stations  in  in¬ 
creasing  numbers,”  Mr.  Leath  de¬ 
clared. 

“Invariably  we  have  found  that 
our  national  advertising  plus  the 
dealer’s  local  newspaper  inser¬ 
tions,  offering  these  booklets,  have 
brought  them  in.  And  of  course 
our  driveway  point-of-sale  dis¬ 
plays  featuring  our  Anti-Rust 
story,  are  big  pullers,  too.” 


A  Fall  campaign  for  Anti- 
Stalling  Esso  Extra  gasoline  starts 
this  week  in  approximately  800 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in 
the  18  Eastern  and  Southern 
states  where  Esso  products  are 
sold. 

A  maximum  of  six  insertions 
will  be  made  up  to  mid-December 
and  ads  will  run  to  1,000  lines. 


Hugh  Baillie,  president  of  the 
United  Press,  announced  this  week 
the  appointment  of  Ross  Down¬ 
ing  as  assistant 
general  business 
manager.  This  is 
a  new  assign¬ 
ment  in  the  U.P. 
business  office  in 
New  York. 

Mr.  Downing 
formerly  was 
manager  of  the 
Eastern  States 
division.  He  is 
suceeded  there  _ 
by  Gerald  J. 

Rock,  who  takes  over  immediately 
with  headquarters  in  Pittsburgh. 

At  the  same  time  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  of  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Carl  B.  Molander  as  as¬ 
sistant  general  sales  manager, 
which  also  is  a  new  assignment. 

Mr.  Downing  joined  the  U.P.  in 
1927  on  the  news  staff.  He  served 
successively  as  bureau  manager  in 
Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia  and  Har¬ 
risburg,  Pa.  In  1941  he  became 
Pennsylvania  state  manager  and 
in  1946,  manager  of  the  Eastern 
States  division.  He  spent  one 
year  as  city  editor  of  the  Dodge 
City  (Kan.)  Globe  while  in  col¬ 
lege. 

Mr.  Rock,  after  graduating 
from  the  University  of  Denver, 
worked  as  a  reporter  on  the  Den¬ 
ver  Post.  He  joined  the  U.P. 
in  1936  as  a  radio  news  writer. 
He  became  a  business  represent¬ 
ative  with  assignments  in  the 
United  States  and  South  America. 
From  1942  to  1946  he  was  in  the 
Army  where  he  established  the 
Chinese-Burma-India  edition  of 
Yank.  On  returning  to  the  U.P. 
he  was  appointed  manager  for 
India.  He  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  1949  to  become  a  busi¬ 
ness  representative. 

Mr.  Molander  joined  the  U.P.  in 
1922,  as  a  cost  accountant.  In 
1931  he  became  commercial  mana¬ 
ger,  in  charge  of  domestic  com¬ 
munications  and  supervision  of 
contracts  for  both  newspaper  and 
radio  clients.  He  directed  the  staff 
of  the  business  office  at  U.P.  head¬ 
quarters  and  for  many  years  has 
been  in  close  touch  with  the  staff 
of  U.  P.  business  representatives 
throughout  the  United  States. 


Austin,  Tex. — ^Take  the  “petti¬ 
coat  fever”  out  of  the  woman’s 
page  and  make  a  bid  for  male 
readers,  women’s  editors  were 
told  Oct.  6  at  a  Texas  Daily 
Newspaper  Association  seminar  at 
the  University  of  Texas. 

Jean  Mooney,  NEA  Service  di¬ 
rector  of  women’s  services,  point¬ 
ed  out  that  more  women  are  read¬ 
ing  sports  pages,  so  why  shouldn’t 
men  read  women’s  page  material? 

Ruth  M’illett,  NEA  columnist 
who  is  attending  the  seminar,  said 
about  40  per  cent  of  her  mail 
comes  from  male  readers. 

Ward  Mayborn,  Sherman  Dem¬ 
ocrat  publisher  and  seminar  com¬ 
mittee  member,  said  garden  pages 
and  recipes  for  outdoor  cooking 
hold  particular  appeal  for  hus¬ 
bands. 

Miss  Mooney  emphasized  that 
newspapers  now  are  in  a  “break¬ 
even”  period.  Much  of  their  fi¬ 
nancial  survival  depends  upon 
women’s  interests  and  women’s 
advertising,  she  declared. 

Newspapers  have  more  home 
subscribers  than  ever  before.  Miss 
Mooney  pointed  out.  She  noted 
that  80  per  cent  of  home  subscrip¬ 
tions  are  decided  by  the  woman 
in  the  home. 

Women  today  are  different  from 
those  30  years  ago  or  even  10 
years  ago,  she  said.  They  weigh 
less  because  they’ve  heard  of 
calories;  they  wear  larger  shoes 
because  they’re  on  their  feet 
more;  they  have  broader  shoulders 
because  they  are  more  active. 

“It’s  hard  to  tell  the  mothers 
from  the  daughters,”  Miss 
Mooney  said.  “My  grandmother 
was  old  at  35,  But  boys  whistle 
at  some  grandmothers  today.” 

Women’s  news  should  be  han¬ 
dled  differently,  too,  she  noted. 
The  women’s  page  should  pro¬ 
vide  entertainment,  information, 
inspiration  and  ideas,  she  stated. 
Ingredients  are  the  same,  but  pro¬ 
portions  should  be  determined  by 
interests  in  the  particular  com¬ 
munity. 

She  urged  women’s  editors  to 
write  for  “Mrs.  Average.”  She 
described  “Mr.  Average”  as  30 
years  old  and  married.  “Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Average"  have  two  children, 
live  in  a  mortgaged,  one-family 
home  in  an  urban  area.  They 
have  an  automobile,  a  refriger¬ 
ator,  a  radio,  telephone  and  prob¬ 
ably  television.  The  husband 
earns  $3,000  a  year. 


Compromise  in  Suit 

Baton  Rouge,  La. — Sheriff  T. 
H.  Martin  received  $1,000  and  a 
retraction  in  a  compromise  settle¬ 
ment  of  his  $100,000  libel  action 
against  the  Lake  Charles  American 
Press,  according  to  a  statement 
made  this  week  by  his  attorney 
here. 
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APME  Board 
Nominations; 

10  to  Be  Named 

Members  of  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  Associa¬ 
tion  will  elect  10  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  at  their  an¬ 
nual  meeting  in  Boston  Nov. 
12-15. 

The  nominating  committee  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  the  resigna¬ 
tions  of  two  members  whose  terms 
expire  in  1954.  They  are  L.  R. 
Blanchard.  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 

Democrat  and  Chronicle,  and 
James  S.  Pope,  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal. 

Terms  of  the  following  expire 
this  year:  Michael  A.  Gorman, 
Flint  (Mich.)  Journal;  James  E. 
Jarvis,  Chattanooga  (Tenn.) 
Times;  Vincent  S.  Jones,  Gannett 
Newspapers,  Rochester;  William 
S.  Lampe,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Times; 
Walter  Lister,  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Bulletin;  Raymond  A.  McConnell, 
Jr.,  Lincoln  (Neb.)  State  Journal; 
David  Patten,  Providence  (R.  I.) 
Journal;  and  C.  G.  Wellington, 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star. 

The  committee  headed  by  John 
E.  Stempel,  Indiana  Daily  Student, 
has  placed  18  names  in  nomina¬ 
tion.  The  seven  receiving  the 
highest  number  of  votes  will  be 
elected  to  terms  expiring  in  1955, 
and  those  in  eighth  and  ninth 
places  will  be  elected  to  the  class 
of  1954. 

Those  nominated  are:  John  H. 
Colburn,  Richmond  (Va.)  Times 
Dispatch;  Ed  Dooley,  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post;  Coleman  A.  Har¬ 
well,  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Tennes.<ie- 
an;  E.  C.  Hoyt,  Cedar  Rapids 
(la.)  Gazette;  Frank  A.  Knight, 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette; 
Carl  E.  L  i  n  d  s  t  r  o  m,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times;  Andrew  H.  Lyon, 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post -Tele¬ 
gram;  Everett  C.  Norlander.  Chi¬ 
cago  (111.)  Daily  News;  Murray 
Powers,  Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon- 
Journal;  Claude  S.  Ramsey,  Ashe¬ 
ville  (N.  C.)  Citizen  &  Times; 
William  I.  Ray,  Jr.,  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal;  Roderick  J.  Watts,  Hous¬ 
ton  (Tex.)  Chronicle;  J.  R.  Wig¬ 
gins,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post; 
and  the  Messrs.  Gorman,  Jones, 
Lampe,  Lister  and  McConnell,  in¬ 
cumbents. 

In  addition  one  director  will  be 
elected  to  represent  cities  under 
50,000  population  for  a  term  ex¬ 
piring  in  1955.  The  nominees  are 
W.  Earl  Hall,  Mason  City  (la.) 
Globe-Gazette,  and  J.  Q.  Mahaf- 
fey,  Texarkana  News-Gazette, 
m 

Prize  for  His  Wine 

San  Francisco  —  Frank  Barth¬ 
olomew,  vicepresident  of  United 
Press  in  charge  of  Western  oper¬ 
ations,  won  more  laurels  at  the 
recent  Pomona  fair  when  Vine 
Brook  (Buena  Vista)  wines,  pro¬ 
duced  at  his  vineyard,  won  the 
silver  medal  (top  honors)  over  13 
other  entries. 


William  C.  Johnson 

S-F-W  Group 
Buys  Control 
Of  SBK  Firm 

A  controlling  stock  interest  in 
the  newspaper  representative  or¬ 
ganization  of  Small,  Brewer  and 
Kent  has  been  bought  by  former 
principals  of  Sawyer-Ferguson- 
Walker  Co. 

William  C.  Johnson,  formerly 
a  vicepresident  with  SFW,  and 
now  one  of  the  new  stockholders 
of  Small,  Brewer  and  Kent,  has 
been  elected  the  latter’s  president. 

There  is  no  merger  involved. 
J.  H.  Sawyer,  J.  L.  Ferguson,  T. 
W.  Walker  and  Clark  Stevens,  all 
officers  of  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walk- 
er  Co.,  bought  the  stock  along 
with  Mr.  Johnson,  a  vicepresident 
and  20  years  with  SFW.  Other 
stockholders  include  John  Brewer, 
Jr.,  Albert  Kent  and  Joseph  Gav¬ 
in,  all  three  S,  B  and  K  vicepres¬ 
idents. 

Officials  said  there  will  be  no 
change  in  personnel  and  that  the 
three  offices  of  Small,  Brewer  and 
Kent  in  New  York,  Chicago  and 
Boston  will  be  maintained  on  an 
independent  basis. 

Mr.  Ferguson,  speaking  for  the 
new  stockholders  said,  “we  feel 
this  is  an  opportunity  to  broaden 
our  acitvities  in  behalf  of  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  in  a  field  which 
Sawyer  Ferguson  Walker  does  not 
serve.  It  is  Mr.  Johnson’s  purpose 
to  conduct  the  business  to  that 
end.” 

Small,  Brewer  and  Kent’s  work 
will  not  be  competing  with  that  of 
Sawyer  -  Ferguson  -  Walker,  whose 
efforts  are  largely  in  metropolitan 
markets. 

■ 

Society's  Day  Off 

Albany,  N.  Y. — When  Albany 
Times-Union  conducted  its  second 
annual  Society  Press  Forum  and 
Tea  Sept.  26,  more  than  200  pres¬ 
idents  and  publicity  chairmen  of 
women’s  clubs  attended  and  not  a 
single  other  social  event  was  sched¬ 
uled  for  that  afternoon.  Society 
Editor  Jeanne  Arnold  was  in 
charge. 


Mount  Holyoke 
College  Honors 
Mrs.  Dwight 

South  Hadley,  Mass.  —  Mrs. 
Minnie  Ryan  Dwight,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Holyoke  Trans¬ 
cript  -  Telegram,  was  among  the 
women  honored  by  Mount  Holy¬ 
oke  College  at  a  convocation  on 
Science  and  Human  Values  Oct.  4. 

Dean  of  U.  S.  women  newspa¬ 
per  publishers,  Mrs.  Dwight  has 
been  i  ’  command  of  the  Tran- 
script-Te’rgram  since  the  death  of 
her  husband,  William  G.  Dwight, 
in  1930.  But  she  has  been  a  work¬ 
ing  newspaper  woman  her  entire 
lifetime. 

Now  79,  she  started  out  as  a  re¬ 
porter  some  61  years  ago,  soon 
after  her  graduation  from  Hop¬ 
kins  Academy.  Within  five  years 
she  had  married  the  editor,  and 
immediately  began  to  demonstrate 
her  skill  at  simultaneously  satis¬ 
fying  the  demands  of  her  family, 
which  now  numbers  three  child¬ 
ren,  seven  grandchildren  and  three 
great-grandchildren,  continuing  to 
write  for  the  newspaper,  and  tak¬ 
ing  an  increasingly  active  role  in 
community  life. 

Mrs.  Dwight’s  winter  home  in 
Fruitlands  Park,  Florida,  has  for 
years  been  a  gathering  place  for 
Holyokers  within  the  state  and  her 
informal  column  “A  Week  at  a 
Time”  also  helps  Holyokers  from 
far  and  near  to  keep  in  touch  with 
each  other. 

Her  public  service  extends  in 
many  directions. 

At  the  time  when  a  strong  effort 
was  being  made  throughout  the 
U.  S.  to  get  the  vote  for  women, 
Mrs.  Dwight  headed  the  Holyoke 
Suffrage  Association  and  was  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  state  organization. 
After  the  19th  amendment  was 
passed,  she  served  for  14  years  on 
the  state  Republican  Committee 
and  was  a  delegate  to  the  Republi¬ 
can  National  Convention  in  1928. 

She  holds  the  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Humanae  Letters 
from  two  colleges. 

The  citation  given  to  Mrs. 
Dwight  reads:  “Editor-in-Chief 
and  publisher  since  1930  of  the 
Holyoke  Transcript  Telegram,  by 
your  warm  humanity  you  have 
created  a  newspaper  unique  in  its 
character  and  influence.  Saluting 
you  as  friend  and  devoted  worker 
for  all  good  causes,  this  college  of 
your  adoption  and  loyalty  delights 
in  your  notable  career  and  many 
honors.” 

■ 

Groybiel  Scholar 

I  Windsor,  Ont. — First  winner  of 
1  a  $900  scholarship  established  this 
•  year  by  Hugh  A.  Graybiel,  presi- 
^  dent  of  the  Windsor  Daily  Star, 

\  in  memory  of  his  late  wife,  Alice 
■  Wilson  Graybiel,  is  Frank  Sweet, 
'  a  graduate  of  Walkerville  Colleg- 
I  iate.  The  scholarship  stresses  mu¬ 
sic,  literature  and  the  arts. 


Mrs.  Minnie  Dwight 

Crooker  Retires  from  I 
IP  Sales  Company  I 

The  retirement  of  E.  l| 
Crooker,  president  of  Internation- 1 
al  Paper  Sales  Company,  Inc.  I 
was  announced  following  a  meet- 1 
ing  of  the  Board  of  Directors  Oct  | 
8.  I 

Mr.  Crooker  is  regarded  as  thti 
dean  of  newsprint  salesmen  inf 
America,  having  been  connected' 
with  that  industry  since  190811 
when  he  joined  the  old  Laurentidejj 
Paper  Company  in  Quebec.  | 

Since  1947  he  has  been  presi-H 
dent  of  International  Paper  Sales | 
company.  He  is  being  succeeded^ 
by  I.  H.  Peck,  who  joined  Inter 
national  in  1928,  following  grad-j 
nation  from  Yale  University.  i 
■ 

Consumer  Finance  | 
Firms  Like  Papers  11 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  —  M<k| 
consumer  finance  companies  no*| 
use  newspaper  display  advertisinf 
for  new-customer  business  and 
prefer  newspapers  as  an  advertis¬ 
ing  medium,  it  was  reported  at  th: 
38th  Annual  convention  of  tlK 
National  Consumer  Finance  Asso¬ 
ciation  here  this  week. 

A  report  by  the  advertising 
committee,  based  on  replies  » 
questionnaires,  listed  newspaper 
display,  direct  mail  and  newspaper 
classified,  in  the  order  of  greates: 
expenditures.  The  question 
“Which  advertising  medium,  no*! 
being  used,  produces  greatest  ef¬ 
fectiveness  per  dollar  spent?” 
answered  by  direct  mail,  first,  and 
then  newspaper. 

■ 

Group  to  Analyze 
Readership  Data 

The  Advertising  Research  Foun¬ 
dation  has  appointed  a  Commits 
on  Analysis  of  ARF  Readersbif 
Data.  John  Caples,  a  vicepresideC 
of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstinc  A  0*" 
bom,  will  be  the  group’s  chairman 

The  idea  is  to  get  more  into' 
mation  from  the  Continuing  Stwl! 
reports  for  guidance  in  advertisini 
copy  and  position. 
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Keith  Murdoch, 
Australian 
Publisher,  Dies 

Sir  Keith  Arthur  Murdoch,  66, 
prominent  newspaper  publisher  of 


McKeesport  Visits  Oatis 

Publisher,  Dies  In  Prague  Jail 

McKeesport,  Pa. — William  D.  Washington — ^The  government 
Mansfield,  editor-president  of  the  of  Communist  Czechoslovakia 
McKeesport  Daily  News,  died  Oct.  this  week  permitted  an  American 
6  at  the  age  of  74.  Embassy  official  to  visit  William 

His  death  followed  seven  weeks  C-lL,  ‘  “ 

of  hospitalization  for  treatment  of  correspondent, 
a  heart  ailment.  He  had  under-  ' 
gone  surgery  last  February  at  the 
Mayo  Clinic. 

Best  known  here  for  his  activi¬ 
ties  in  public  work,  politics  and 
banking,  Mr.  Mansfield  had  been 
associated  with  the  Daily 
since  1925  as  one  of  a  group  of  Oct.  8. 

owners.  . . 

cate  took  over  the  Daily  News  Mr. 
he  was  named  president.  ~ 


Mrs.  J.  J.  Foley,  68,  for  37 
years  a  member  of  the  Warren 
(Ohio)  Trihune  news  staff,  re¬ 
cently. 


Australia,  died  at  his  home  near 
Mel^ume  Oct.  5.  ^ ^ 

knighted  in  1933, 

was  chairman  of  ■F'.- 

the  board  of  di-  ^ 

rectors  of  Times, 

Ltd.,  whose  pub- 
lications 


Samuel  N.  Broadbent,  89,  for¬ 
mer  news  writer  on  the  old  New 
York  Journal,  Oct.  7. 


Oatis,  imprisoned  Associated  Press 
t.  at  Prague  police 

headquarters. 

It  was  the  first  interview  grant¬ 
ed  with  Mr.  Oatis  since  former 
U.  S.  Ambassador  Ellis  O.  Briggs 
saw  the  newsman  last  April. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Ache- 
News  son  announced  details  of  the  visit 
He  said  that  U.  S.  Charge 
At  the  time  the  syndi-  d’Affaires  Nat  B.  King  had  seen 
~  ' '  Oatis  on  the  previous  day. 

Four  and  reported  his  condition  as 
years  later  he  was  given  the  title  about  the  same  as  at  the  time  of 
of  editor.  Ambassador  Briggs’  visit. 

John  Walton  Naylor,  82,  Mr.  Mansfield,  born  and  raised  Mr.  Oatis  said  he  “had  not  been 
founder  and  publisher  of  the  50-  on  a  farm  near  here,  held  minor  in  ill  health,”  and  that  medical 
year-old  Allentown  (N.  J.)  Mes~  local  and  county  posts  before  be-  and  dental  care  were  available  to 
senger,  Oct.  5.  ing  elected  to  the  State  Senate  in  him  when  necessary. 

♦  •  ^  1922.  He  was  chairman  of  the  The  correspondent  thanked  Mr. 

Curt  Bloch,  52,  former  Wide  McKeesport  Republican  City-  King  for  reports  on  his  wife  and 

World  Photos  staffer  in  Berlin,  County  executive  commitee  for  other  members  of  his  family,  and 

Oct.  3  in  Stockholm.  seven  two-year  terms.  for  funds  which  had  been  de- 

For  more  than  10  years  he  was  posited  to  his  account  by  the 
president  of  the  First  National  American  Embassy  for  cigarets 
Bank  of  McKeesport.  and  articles  of  comfort.  He  also 

A  son,  W.  D.  Mansfield,  Jr.,  is  expressed  appreciation  for  books 
associate  editor  and  secretary-  sent  him  since  his  previous  inter- 
treasurer  of  the  Daily  News.  view,  and  said  he  was  permitted 

■  to  read  and  write  and  had  ade- 

Homer  Card  Dies:  ‘'“4‘he’‘ctaw  d'.itairs  reit.raKd 

Hcunilton  Publisnor  with  emphasis  that  Oatis  had  not 

Hamilton,  Ohio — Homer  Card,  been  forgotten  and  efforts  to  ob- 
86,  publisher  of  the  Hamilton  tain  his  release  were  continuing 
Journal  News,  died  here  Oct.  8.  and  would  continue  unabated,” 
He  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Mr.  Acheson  said.  He  added  that 
Associated  Press.  the  Oatis-King  meeting  was  held 

Mr.  Card,  a  native  of  Hamil-  under  Czech  police  surveillance, 
ton,  entered  the  newspaper  busi-  ■ 

ness  in  1887  as  a  society  reporter  _  . 

on  the  old  Hamilton  Daily  News.  DSCIGas©  m  Pulp 
He  later  was  editor  of  the  Daily  Quebec  —  A  decline  in  world 
Democrat,  the  Daily  News  and  markets  will  result  in  a  decrease 
the  Hamilton  Journal.  of  some  25  percent  in  Quebec’s 

In  1933,  Mr.  Card,  then  pub-  pulpwood  cut  during  the  coming 
Usher  of  the  Journal,  purchased  season.  Newsprint  companies  are 
the  Daily  News  and  merged  the  scheduling  greatly  reduced  cutting 
two  papers.  operations. 


Mrs.  Lyle  C.  Wilson,  50,  wife 
of  the  Washington  bureau  man¬ 
ager  of  United  Press,  Oct.  8. 


include 
t  h  e  Melbourne 
Sun  News-Picto- 
rid,  morning,  and 
Melbourne  Her- 
aid,  afternoon. 

He  held  controll-  Sir  Keith 
ing  interest  in  the  Brisbane  Cour¬ 
ier-Mail,  the  Adelaide  News  and 
Adelaide  Mail. 

His  spectacular  newspaper 
career  was  begun  as  a  reporter  on 
the  Melbourne  Age.  He  made  his 
first  visit  to  the  U.  S.  before  the 
first  World  War  and  often  re¬ 
turned.  His  syndicated  articles  ap¬ 
peared  from  time  to  time  in  U.  S. 
newspapers. 

His  work  as  a  war  correspond¬ 
ent  in  the  first  World  War  attract¬ 
ed  wide  attention  and  he  became 
a  close  friend  of  Lord  Northcliffe 
during  that  period.  After  that  war, 
he  was  manager  and  editor  of  the 
i  London  office  of  a  group  of  Aus¬ 
tralian  newspapers. 

In  1940,  he  was 


Lisle  Bell,  58,  book  reviewer 
for  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
since  1924,  Oct.  7. 


Dene  H.  Coleman,  75,  one¬ 
time  editor  of  the  Batesville 
(Ark.)  Guard,  Sept.  27. 


appointed  what  is  now  the  Greeneville 
Director-General  of  Information  (Tenn.)  Daily  Sun  and  publisher 
for  the  Australian  Government  in  of  a  number  of  East  Tennessee 

weeklies  in  the  past  45  years. 


charge  of  press  and  radio  controls, 
a  position  he  held  for  five  months,  Sept.  29. 
during  which  he  organized  the  •  ♦  ♦ 

Australian  Government’s  Informa-  Jan  Mackay,  54,  well-known 
tion  Bureau.  columnist  for  the  London  News 

Six  years,  later,  he  became  the  Chronicle,  Oct.  3. 
first  Australian  trustee  of  Reuters  *  *  * 

when  the  Australian  Associated  j.  b.  Miller,  71,  former  editor 
Press  and  the  New  Zealand  Press  of  (hg  Tyler  (Tex.)  Courier- 
Association  became  partners  with  Times,  Sept.  25. 

United  Kingdom  newspapers  in  ’  ♦  ♦  * 

the  news  agency.  Hammond  Beall.  66,  who  be- 

Sir  Keith  helped  found  pulp  came  a  “dean”  of  Southern  Cali- 
mills  for  manufacturing  newsprint  fomia  publicists  after  serving  on 
in  Tasmania.  the  old  Los  Aneeles  (Calif.J  Eve- 
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RATES— consecutive  insertions — 

3  line  minimum. 

SITI  ATIONS  W.4NTED  ALL  OTHER  CULSHIETUATIONS 

InsnilonH  LInr  Rate  Insertione  IJne  Rate 

1  $.65  1  $1.00 


4  aiul  over  .40 

Situation  Wanted  Ada  payable 
in  advance. 


4  and  over  .83 

Inquire  for  26  and  52  tame  ratea. 
Charge  Ordi'ra  Accepted. 


business  in  1911  to  purchase  the  a  *  * 

Olean  Evening  News.  The  paper  Edward  M.  Dunphy,  52,  assis- 
was  merged  with  the  Olean  Her-  tant  sports  editor  of  the  old  Cin- 
old  in  1932.  The  merged  papers’  cinnati  (Ohio)  Commercial  Trib- 
wigins  go  back  to  1860.  une  and  later  with  the  Enquirer 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  is  survived  by  sporting  department,  recently. 

'^  daughters  and  three  sons,  in-  ♦  *  ♦ 

eluding  E.  Boyd  Fitzpatrick,  gen-  George  Henry  Rheinlander, 
er»l  manager  of  the  Times  Her-  73,  retired  advertising  composi- 
A  grandson.  Grey  Fitzpatrick,  tion  foreman  for  the  Dallas 
“business  manager.  (Tex.)  News,  Sept.  22. 
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Count  .10  units  per  line  (add  1  line  for  Box  information).  No 
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4c(df^  Editor  &  Publiskor  ClassHiod  Dopt. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Classified 

Section 


BEST  BCT  in  Cnlifornis.  EzelusiTe 
Weekly,  $20,000  down.  Oool  elimnte, 
Krowi^  ares.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Broker, 
3570  Frances  Aye..  Venice,  Caliiomla. 


SEE  preceding 
page  for: 


EASTERN  WEEKLY.  Now  making 
money.  Excellent  growth  pogeibilitiee. 
Priced  $30,000 — $15,000  cash. 


SOUTHERN  DAILY  groaeing  $60,000 
— netting  $10,000.  No  real  estate. 
$65,000.  Discount  for  all  cash. 


Editor  &  PuLIisher’s 
Classified 

Rates,  Policies,  etc. 


OONTRACTS  FOR  SALE— on  Mid¬ 
west  non-daily  papers.  One  for  $10,000 
is  two-thirds  liquidate;  never  missed 
monthly  payment.  Other  is  over  $70,- 
000,  covering  four  papers  in  multiple- 
operation  property  with  all  latest 
eqniment,  including  teletype,  value  of 
which  is  nearly  sufficient  to  cover  hal- 
ance  of  contract.  Both  draw  5%  inter¬ 
est.  Details  only  to  those  providing 
positive  proof  of  financial  ability  in 
first  letter.  Box  Rex,  8034,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SALES-STIMULATION 
FOR  YOUR 

CLASSIFIED  COLUMNS 


SAYlS  T.  N.  Nissen.  Classiki 
Manager  of  the  Sioux  City  Jounu!- 
Tribune  ‘‘The  monthly  issues  it 
Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans  irt 
extremely  helpful;  we’re  niakiii 
good  use  of  them.” 


PUBLISHERS  SERVICE 
P.  O.  Box  3132 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina 


GRAPHIC  ARTS  TRADE  MAGA- 
ZTVE.  Seefional,  with  unusual  anneal 
and  opportunities  for  expansion.  Infor- 
mat'on  on  request.  Box  4033,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
V\.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura,  California 


May  brothers,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 


fOR  better  newspaper  properties. 
Oood  seleption  dailies,  weeklies 
ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.  O.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 


PURCHASES,  loans,  sales,  handled 
discreetly.  Pubiisiiers  Service,  P,  O. 

Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. _ 

FOR^  31  YEARS — We  have  dealt  in 
nothing  but  new-spapers.  Nationw-ide. 
Honest  service  to  both  buyer  and 
seller. 

LBN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 
OWN  A  NEWSPAPER 
ON  Pacific  Coast  where  business  and 
climate  are  good  I 

J.  R.  GABBERT 

3937  Orange, _ Riverside,  Calif. 

★★  30  YEARS  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Arthur  W.  Stypes,  625  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco  5,  California. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  COUNTY  SPOT 
WEEKLY,  grossing  $53,000,  net  near 
$15,000,  superb  equipment;  price  $57,- 
500,  probably  half  cash  down.  Bailey- 
Krehbiel  Newspaper  Sales,  502  N.  2nd, 
Norton,  Kansas. 


NEW  MEXICO  County  seat  weekly. 
Ready  for  daily.  $80,000.  Marcus 
Griffin,  Broker.  Tucumeari.  N.  M. 


A-TTENTION  PUBLISHERS 
WE  ARE  an  experienceil,  man  and 
wife,  newspaper  team  who  know  every 
phase  of  ^itorial,  advertising,  circu¬ 
lation  and  business  end  of  weekly  and 
small  daily  newspaper.  Presently  em¬ 
ployed  but  looking  for  a  paper,  with  a 
future,  we  can  lease  with  privilege 
of  buying,  or  will  consider  operating 
paper  on  salary  and  commission,  bonus 
basis.  Can  furnish  best  of  references 
and  arrange  personal  interview-. 
Available  after  giving  present  employ¬ 
ers  ample  notice.  Not  afraid  to  tackle 
any  proposition  where  ability  and  hard 
work  w-ill  produce  results.  Replies 
kept  confidential.  Box  4002,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


A  SUBSCRIPTION  to  Teitii 
Want  Ad  Selling  Plans  brings  yoi 
a  helpful  gold-mine  of  sales-stimah- 
tion  every  month.  If  there’s  ii 
Howard  Parish  client  in  your  cifj, 
sign  up  today! 


HOWARD  PARISH 


Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
2900  N.W.  79tli  St..  Miami  47.  FU. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Binders — Files 


ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  SEMI-WEEKLY. 
Gross  about  $50,000.  Good  shop.  No 
competition.  .\sk.ing  $50,000  with 
terms.  Jack  L.  Stoll  &  .tssociates. 
49.58  Melrose  .\venup.  Los  .\ngeles 
29.  California. 


NEWSPAPFR  SERV1CF.S 


ROUTE  BOOK  COVERS 
The  HAARVIG 
ROUTE  BOOK  COVERS 
are  used  by  Circulation  Managers 
from  Coast  to  Coast. 
Manufactured  by 

HAARVIG  LOOSE  LEAF  DEV'ICK 
1822  N.  Kedvale  .\ve.,  Chicago  39,  Cl 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK  STATE 
UNOPPOSED  weekly  new-spaper  in 
town  of  3.200.  Operating  with  one- 
third  normal  force  since  death  of 
publisher.  Normal  production  $50,000. 
Republican.  Grand  two-machine  mod¬ 
ern  plant  with  potential  of  $100,000. 
Excellent  newspaper  building  ^>1^ 
modem  living  quarters.  Advertising 
rate  75^.  Priced  at  $75,000,  half 
dow-n.  Prospectus  and  sample  conies 
available.  No  telephones  please.  MAY 
BROS..  New-spaiier  Brokers,  Bingham¬ 
ton.  New-  York. 


Maintenance,  Service.  Repairs.  Erection 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO 

311  Lincoln  Avenue,  Lyndhnrst.  N.  .1. 
SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex  and 

_ Goss  Flat-bed  Webs _ 

E.  P.  WALLMAN  &  CO. 
Machinists.  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs. 
Maintenance,  Erections,  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast. 

Tel.  3-4164,  975  N.  Church  Strict 
Rockford.  Hlinois 


LINOTYPE — Model  21  all  72-cIiSBit 
split.  Equipped  with  Micro-Then 
Electric  Pot,  Motor,  Model  D-2  Mob 


Electric  Pot,  Motor,  Model  D-2  Mokl 
Saw,  Feeder,  Blower  and  Regnls'l 
^uipment.  In  good  condition.  Can  kl  ,  i 
seen.  Price  $1,800.  Apply  Box  39rB^  , 
Editor  &  Publisher.  i 


CENTRE- AMMON  CO.,  Inc. 

(Div.  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Inc.) 
Machinists  —  Riggers  —  Hauling 
For  the  Allied  Printing  Trades. 


COMPLETE  PLANT  in  200,000  Mid 
west  community.  24-48  page  Snp« 
Duplex  rotary.  Complete  monotjpt 
casters  and  mats;  2  Ludlow  csstsn 
with  3  cabinets  of  mats.  Four  Intti 


types  including  344  Mixer.  Now  <i|i*BTjjoi 
$300,000  in  circulars  and  weehlie|| 


Newspaper  Appraisers 


Appraisers  • —  Liquidators 
PRINTCRAE'T  RBPRESENT.ATIVES 
277  Broadway.  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 


WEEKLY  in  good  eastern  Nebraska 
business  town.  County  seat.  Grosses 
$2-2,000 — -asking  $7,500.  Nets  better 
than  'A.  Box  3927,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Dism-antling  -  Moving  -  Erecting 
Single  Machines  or  Entire  Plants. 
LOCAL  AND  LONG  DISTANCE 


Established  1927.  All  equipment  t? 
to-date.  Could  produce  a  daily.  Preitt 
owner  is  ready  to  retire.  Terms.  Boi 
3915,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 


500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


STANDARD  APPRAISAL  CO. 
Boston  6  Church  Street  Atlanta 
Philadelphia  Chicago 

Pittsburgh  New  York,  N.Y.  St.  Louis 
NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUY-SEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK  STATE 
WEEKLY  PAPER,  70  years  old,  un¬ 
opposed  in  nice  town  of  1200.  Gross¬ 
ing  $13,000  with  only  one  part-time 
employe,  but  with  three  employes  the 

Eotential  would  be  easily  $35,000.  Two 
inotypes  in  the  plant,  both  in  good 
shape.  On-ly  paper  in  the  area.  Fine 
brick  building  with  6-room  apartment 
included,  steam  heat,  gas  fired.  Price 
$15,000;  terms  $5,500  dow-n.  A  real 
up-building  opportunity.  MAY  BROS., 
New-spaper  Brokers.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


.575  Washington  St..  N.  Y.  14,  N.  Y. 
PHONE  WATKINS  4  2010 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 
Dismantling  —  Moving  —  Erecting 
New.spaiH-r  Conveyor  Installations 
Service  Nationwide 

11164  Saticnv  St..  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 
POolar  5-0610 


LINOTYPES 

30  -  27  -  22  -  19  -  14  -  8 


INTERTYPES 

D  -  GSM  -  C  -  B  -  A 


Either  reconditioned,  “as  is”,  of 
Rebuilt-Guanantecd,  as  desired. 


Publications  Wanted 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS 
MAY  BROTHERS 
Binghamton,  New  York 


Newspaper  Loans — Financing 


PUBLISHER  Wishes  to  acquire  good 
size  weekly  or  small  daily  in  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  or  Indiana.  $50.000-$100.- 
000  class.  Reply  to  Box  4001,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


MACHINISTS — -Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling,  entire  newspajier  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation- 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO..  Inc. 

3626-31  St.,  l-amg  Island  City  1,  N.Y. 

STillweP  6-0098-0099  _ 


ANS  any  amount,  anywhere.  Low 
rates,  quick  action,  confidential.  Print- 


Basineas  Opportunities 


craft  Representatives,  277  Broadway, 
New  York  7,  New  York. 


PnbHcatioas  for  Sale 


CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  STATE 
DIGNIFIED,  prosperous  weekly  enter¬ 
ing  upon  its  second  century  of  con¬ 
tinuous  publication,  unopposed  in  love¬ 
ly  college  town,  made  available  by 
tragic  occurrence  at  about  20  per  cent 
less  than  gross.  Handsome  building 
fronting  charming  historical  square 
and  with  modem  living  quarters. 
Fully  staffed.  In  writing  for  prospec¬ 
tus  and  sample  copies,  kindly  outline 
ability  to  handle  down  payment  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars  or  so.  No 
telephones  please.  MAY  BROTHERS, 
Newspaper  Brokers,  Binghamton,  New 
Yo-rk. 


ESTABLISH  yonr  own  newsaper. 
Seattle  and  King  County,  Washington 
offer  excellent  opportunities  for  good 
community  weeklies  or  shopping  pa¬ 
pers  to  competent  newspapermen.  No 
plant  investment  required,  as  we  have 
excellent  facilities  and  are  willing  to 
offer  very  low  printing  prices  to  help 
publishers  establish  papers  in  good 
areas.  Please  do  not  write  unless  yon 
are  competent  to  establish  and  publish 
a  newspaper  and  are  able  to  finance 
the  project  nntil  it  can  be  made  to 
pay.  We  estimate  between  one  and 
two  year’s  time  as  required  to  make 
a  new  paper  a  paying  proposition. 
Write:  News  PuDlishing  Company, 
2312  Third  Avenue,  Sesttle  1,  Wash. 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATE 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  S.l 


Our  Metal  Sides  enable  you  to 
BUILD  YOUR  OWN 
Galley  Cabinets  —  Type  Cabinets 
Send  for  Descriptive  Circnlsr 
L.  Beecher,  1150  Diversey,  Chicago  u 


We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

28  East  4th  St..  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Phone  SPr-ng  7-1740 


LINOTYPES  and  Intertypes,  Moirt 
5,  8,  14,  26.  Intertypes  B — C — CS* 
thoroughly  rebuilt,  also  many 
used  machines  available  attract^ 
priced.  Eight  page  Goss  Comet.  NoTJ 
ern  Machine  Works,  323  North  Foon 
St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pennsylvania. 


NATIONAL  PRINTING  EQt^MENT 
CO.,  Printing  Machinery,  Diamantled 
—  moved  —  erected.  Ridgewood,  New 
.Jersey.  RI  6-42.52. _ 


NEWSPRINT 


DETROIT  suburban  newspaper,  es¬ 
tablished  in  Michigan’s  fastest-grow¬ 
ing  suburb.  Grossed  $110,074.46  last 
year,  higher  this.  No  plant.  City  le- 
gals,  utilities,  automotive.  Substantial 
cash  required.  Box  4004,  Editor  & 
I’ublisher. 


HEBE’S  OPPORTUNITY — Available 
to  capable,  experienced  newspaper 
man  half  interest  (with  management) 
in  one  of  Mid-South’a  best  properties. 
Will  yield  $8-10,000  yearly  to  hustler. 
Cash  investment  of  $10,000  required, 
balance  oat  of  earnings.  Owner  wishes 
to  retire.  Tell  about  yourself,  give 
references.  Box  4034,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Cline  Systems  Serviced 
ALBERT  L.  PETERSON 
Registered  Professional  Engineer 
References  Furnished 
5723  W.  Superior,  Chicago  44,  111. 


AVAILABLE  for  immediate  shl 
Canadian  Standard  White  NewiP 
7-1  tons  6554" 

26  tons  4014" 

26  tons  32%' 


$117.00  per  ton  f.o.b.  Lancaster,  ft 


THREE  MILLION  Americans  every 
week  read  Sterling  North’s  book  re¬ 
views.  One  million  people  purchased 
his  last  novel.  For  a  hook  column  by 
an  expert,  write  or  wire :  The  Sterling 
North  Book  Review  Service,  Morris¬ 
town  (1)  New  .Jersey. 


238  reams  24x36 — 30f 
Lancaster. 


H.  0.  Carpenter 

Lancaster  Newspapers,  let 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  lor  October  IL 


72 


MACHINERY  ind  SUPPLIES 


Office  Equipment  | 


BURROUGHS  7200 
BILLING  MACHINE 

IV  ROLLER  Pl«ten  —  4  rpnisters  — 
1948  inod€l.  Multiplication  feature  in* 
forporatcii  into  this  machine  for  use 
on  Advertising  billing.  Excellent  con¬ 
dition. 

JOURNAL  HERAU)  PUBUflHlNO 
COMPANY 

111  E.  4th  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio 


Pres-s  Room 


4  UNIT  SCOTT 

22Ji*  cut-off,  double  folder,  roller 
bearings,  steel  cylinders 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


8-HOE  Straight  Pattern  Units  22%' 
with  two  color  cylinders,  two  double 
folders,  two  AC  drives. 

5-900TT  Special  6  columns  Tabloid 
units  AC  drive.  Pony  Autoplate. 
O-HOE  Vertical  Units,  AC  drive,  22%" 
eut-off  length. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Boise,  Idaho  Box  203 


-o;  r  48-PAGE  HOE  FOR  SALE 

,ot  ‘ 

t  CONSISTS  of  3  units,  arch  type,  with 
jj,  •  double  high-speed  Folder,  and  ,\.C. 
.  Motor  Equipment. 

23--9/16”  Sh.-et  Cut 

^  Immediately  available 

“i  Very  -Vttrai-tive  Price 

khAt’  THOMAS  W.  HALL  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Stamford,  Connecticut 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

'2  TO  1  MODEI.. — with  AC  drive  aud 
'Complete  .Stereo  with  Vacuum  Hark 
I  Csiting  Hox. 

I  Broker,  Box  3537,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

|AN  OUTSTANDING  '"BUY" 
DUPLEX 
5  UNIT  PRESS 
Plus  Color  Cylinder 

length  cut-off  2214".  Double  folder. 
■Jbber  rollers.  125  h.p.  and  60  h.p. 
eiotors,  jog  motors,  control  panels, 
S>sre  armatures,  extra  gears,  etc. 
cress  m  excellent  operating  condition. 
Aviilible  immediately, 

i*  C.H.  conveyors,  one  like  new.  Pony 
-'utopiate,  8,700-lb.  Goss  MeUl  Fur- 
9  G.E.  .AC  immersion  units,  roll 
^^mder  attached  to  press,  41  steel 

[LANCASTER  NEWSPAPERS. 
L  INC. 

’■I'**®"®  52.51  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Detwiler 

f  ®ALE — 12  Page  Goes  stereo  and 
tiuplete  equipment.  Must  sell  at  onoe. 
•-  location.  Have  no 

^*2  *®''  such  large  prees.  Pike  Coun- 
LyPPblioan.  Pittsfleld,  Illinois. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


6  UNIT  HOE  PRESS  excellent  stereo  equipment 


VERTICAL  type  2iyi"  cut-off,  2 
double  foilders,  rubber  rollers;  serial 
No.  2594.  Available  immediately.  Can 
be  divided. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

GENERAL  Electric  40  H.P.  automatic 
press  drive  complete  with  5  push  but¬ 
ton  stations,  chain  and  sprocket.  In 
excellent  condition.  The  Daily  Prog 
reap.  Charlottesville.  Virginia. _ 


Presses 


★  SINCE  newspapers  constantly  are 
replacing  jiresses  with  new  GOSS 
units,  we  usually  have  a  list  of  good 
used  presses  available  or  which  may 
be  available  soon,  for  newspapers  of 
ail  sixes. 

it  GOSS  engineers  can  adapt  such 
equipment  to  your  specific  needs. 

★  OORRESPONDEiNOE  invited. 

THE  GOSS 

PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1535  S.  Paulina  St.  Chicago  8,  111. 

OUTLER-HAMMER  paper  conveyor 

75  feet  long  6  wire  pipe  construction. 

George  C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise, 

Idaho. _ 

3  UNIT  HOE 

2214",  Reels,  tensions,  pasters,  color 

fountain,  rubber  Toilers.  <-onii>lete 

.stereotype  equipment. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  -Avenue.  New  York  36,  N.  A'. 


DUPLEX  and  Goss  liatbed  presses. 
('  mplete  in  every  iletail.  Uncondition¬ 
ally  guaranteed.  I 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO 

311  Linruln  .Xvenue,  Lyndhur^it,  N.  .T,  | 


5  UNIT 

HOE  PRESS 

5— 16-PAGE  Balcony  Tyi>e  Units 
Substructure  with  Roll  Stands 
Ink  Pumps,  Rubber  Rollers 

1  DOUBLE  Folder,  CH  Conveyors 

2  AC  MOTOR  Drives  Full  Automatic 

I  PONY  Autoplate  Machine 

For  Further  Information  Write: 

The  Ottawa  Journal 

Ottawa.  Canada,  or 

John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc. 

I I  West  42nd  St..  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

DUPLEX  Tubular  Plate  Press  —  12 
pages  in  short  frames  with  AC  Drive. 
Good  mechanical  condition.  Available 
immediately. 

E.  O.  RYAN  and  Company 
729  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  S,  HI. 

MODEL  AB  Duplex  flat-bed  press. 

ROTOOR.AVURE  PRESS  24  Page 
TAB,  w-ith  complete  accessories. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  .Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


MODERN  HOE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
12  Super  Speed  unit.  Capable  produc¬ 
ing  96  pages.  With  4  folders,  modem 
high  -  spe^  stereotype  equipment. 
23-9/16"  eut-off.  Can  also  sell  as  72 
or  48-page  preM.  Dismantled  and 
ready  for  immediate  shipment.  In¬ 
spection  invited.  Broker.  Box  4025, 
Editor  t  Publisher. 


Color  Plate  Preregister  machine 
Automatic  Autoplates 
■Tunior  Autoplates 
.Autoshavers 

8-10  Ton  furnaces;  gas  or  electric 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  .Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE;  Hoe  hciivv  duty  Stereo¬ 
type  Saw  with  Monorail  Trimmer  and 
A.C.  motor — just  like  new.  Thomas 
W.  Hall  Co.,  Stamford,  Connecticut. 

_ Wanted  to  Buy _ 

NEAVISPAPER  I’KESSES  | 

COMPOSING  R(H>.\I  EQUIPMENT 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  TO  BUY 
DUPLEX  Rotary  newspai>er  POLDER 
Box  4023,  Editor  &  Publisher 

WAHTED  TO  BUT:  One  cutting  off 
cylinder  21H"  cut-off,  14"  plates.  Box 
3827,  Editor  A  Publisker. 

WANTED — Cox  -  O  -  Type  or  Duplex 
Flatbed.  Now  have  12-page  Goss 
stereo.  Would  consider  swap.  Pike 
County  Republir^in,  Pittsfield,  Illinois. 

EIGHT -PAGE  deck  unit  complete  for 
Duplex  tubular  2-1  press.  Describe 
fully  giving  age,  history,  running  con¬ 
dition  and  dates  of  availability  and  in¬ 
spection.  Carl  W.  Schooss,  Post  Press 
Newspaper,  El  Centro,  California. 

16  and  24  P.AGE  single  width  rotary 
presses  with  stereo,  ^nd  details  to: 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO 

311  Lincoln  .Vve.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 


_ HELP  MAN  IKI> _ 

_  Administrative 


GENERAL  MANAGER  for  Kansas 
daily,  population  15.1100.  Top  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  ambitions  man  with  ability 
but  no  capital.  Moderate  salary  plus 
stock  paid  for  from  i)apcr’s  earnings. 
2.5/},  after  year’s  proof  of  capacity. 
Eventual  additional  stock  participa¬ 
tion  in  other  units  of  this  small-city 
group.  Interested  only  in  applicants 
with  managerial  experience.  Box  4017, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Artisla — Cartoonists 

WANTED — Fast,  experienced  artist 
for  Eastern  daily.  Immediately.  Box 
3706,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MAIL  CIRCULATOR  to  take  over  de¬ 
partment  with  4,000  mail  on  largest 
morning  and  Sunday  newspaper  in 
state.  Mnst  be  fully  qualified  and  ca¬ 
pable  of  showing  increase  in  keeping 
with  possibilities  through  use  of  direct 
mail,  county  subscription  salesmen, 
and  premiums.  Salary,  generous  bonus 
and  car  allowance.  Write  Box  3823, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  Branch  manager  for  assistant. 
Excellent  opportunity.  Starting  salary 
$75.00.  The  Dothan  Eagle,  Dothan. 
Alabama. 


HELP  WANTED 


WEEKLY 

COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPER 
CIHOULATION  MANAGER 

CH.VIN  i>f  suburban  and  weekly 
community  newspapers  is  seeking  the 
services  of  a  Circulation  Manager.  This 
is  an  unusual  opportunity  for  a  man 
with  a  combination  of  industry  and 
ingenuity  and  the  ability  to  produce 
results  if  given  necessary  manage¬ 
ment  cooperation. 

THE  SAL.VRY  is  open.  Please  enclose 
all  pertinent  infonnation  including 
earliest  date  of  availability  in  your 
letter. 

Address : 

Box  4035,  Editor  A  Publisher 

Classified  Advertisiag 

advertising  salesmen  (2) 

CLASSIFIED  Department  North  Jer¬ 
sey  daily.  Permanent,  5  days.  Salary, 
bonus  and  car  expense.  P.O.  Box  2566, 
Paterson.  New  Jersey. 

ASSISTAN'T 

CL.VSSIFIED  MANAGER 
START$200  month  plu-s  monthly  bonus 
and  commission.  ^Vt•A;k  v-acation  with 
pay.  Free  hospital  iasurance.  other 
fringe  benefits.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  young  man  with  eye  on  future. 
Clyde  Bedell  Training  Course.  Must 
be  capable  of  managing  department. 
20,000  evening  daily.  Shelby  L. 
Thomas,  The  Dothan  Eagle,  Dothan, 
.Mabama. 

Display  Advcrtisiiig 

YOUNG  advertUing  salesman  for  Kan¬ 
sas  dally  over  22.000  cireulstion.  Sal¬ 
ary  based  on  experience.  Life  insur¬ 
ance,  hospitaliaation  and  other  fringe 
benefits.  Write  Advertising  Msnsger. 

Joiirnsl.  Sslins.  K  snsss. _ 

BEADY  TO  MOVE  UPl  Salary  plus 
bonus,  car  allowance.  Blue  Crosa- 
•Shield,  group  insurance,  paid  ▼»«»■ 
tions,  for  good  ad  salesnun  20-35. 
Modern  plant,  aggressive  daily,  beauti¬ 
ful  8,500  city.  Excellent  climate.  Assist 
housing.  Write  complete  resume  with 
references  to  Tribnne.  Pratt.  Kansas. 


WANTED 

ADVEB’nSING  MANAGER 

57-YEAR-OLD  Daily  in  North  Missis¬ 
sippi  City  of  10,000  needs  immediately 
a  young  man,  with  the  experience 
needed  to  take  complete  charge  of  our 
advertising  department.  Prefer  South- 
erner,  family  man  and  church_  Bo®r. 
Drinking  in  any  quantity  positively 
taboo.  Good  town,  no  competition,  ex¬ 
cellent  recreational  facilities.  Salary 
modest  until  yon  prove  you’re  the  pro¬ 
ducer  we  want.  Give  complete  informa¬ 
tion  in  first  letter  to  Box  3908.  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

WOMAN,  combination  advertising 
copywriter  and  layont  expert,  wanted 
by  large  metropolitan  daily  in  the  East 
to  fill  important  job  in  promotion  de¬ 
partment.  Must  be  resonreefni.  act  on 
own  initiative.  State-  age,  experience, 
salary.  Box  3949,  Rijjtor  A  Pnbiishor. 

MANAGER — For  3-man  department  on 
aggressive  smali-elty  daily  with  com¬ 
petition  all  eronnd.  Pleasant  Mid¬ 
west  college  town.  Good  spot  for  yonng 
man  anxious  to  strike  ont  on  his 
own.  Salary,  ear  allowance,  and  com¬ 
mission,  with  profit  shsring  snd  ehsnee 
for  eventual  stock  ownership  for  n 
msn  who  proves  his  mettVe.  Box 
39.51,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Stereotype 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertfaing 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


IN^rRUCTlON 


SOLTHERN  DAILY,  5,500  circula* 
Uon  no'eds  top  man  to  direct  advertis* 
inff  department.  Mugt  be  promotion 
minded,  able  to  inspire  and  lead  staff. 
G-ood  field.  Good  town  and  pay  com¬ 
mensurate  ^  with  ability  to  produce. 
Give  full  information  and  references. 
P.O.  Box  1128,  Monroe,  Louisiana. 


WANTED:  Sports  editoi— general  re-  DIRECTOR  OF  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  MIDLAND  LINOT^E 
porter.  Starting  salary  depends  on  for  stafif  of  eleven  people  in  large  col-  Charles  City,  Iowa,  uandicap,  uitU- 
your  experience.  A.  A.  Hoopingarner,  lege  in  New  York  State.  PuWic  Rela-  ian.  Veteran  courses.  Free  Plscemest. 


Daily  Reporter,  Dover,  Ohio. _ 

DESKMAN— Permanent  situation  for 


tions  and  college  background  more 
important  than  publicity.  Replies  con¬ 
fidential.  Salary  commensurate  with 


man  with  experience  to  work  on  after-  experience.  Box  3940,  Editor  &  Pub- 

noon  paper.  Five  day  week  with  com-  ‘‘sner. _ 

plete  employees*  benefit  program  avail-  kypfpttO'VAT,  OPPOR-PITVITY  for 


St.,  LancaetetT,  Penna.  Phone  5251. 


BROW  NS\  ILLE  IlEK.tLD.  Browns-  i  _ 

ville,  Texas  in  the  Magic  Rio  Grande  ' 

Valley  has  opening  for  .\-l  display  1 

salesman  who  is  looking  for  opportu-  AMBITIOUS  AND  (’OiN.SClENTIOUS 
uity  to  advanee  to  ad  manager.  Salary  sjiorts  and  general  news  reporter  with 


pins  bonus.  Give  references  and  start¬ 
ing  salary  first  letter.  If  you  are  tired  I 
of  eohl  winters,  here  is  the  place  to  1 
settle  down.  John  K,  Kinard.  Busi¬ 
ness  Manager,  Brownsville  Herald, 
Brownsville.  Texas. _ 

.VDVERTISING  SALESMAN,  experi¬ 
enced.  aggressive  plugger;  ri^erences, 
interview  required.  News-Reeord,  Nee- 
nah,  Wisconsin. _ 

DISPL.W  ADMAN  Needed,  Five  day 
liublication  with  young  energetic  or- 


Speed  Grajihic  experience.  Interes.ting  West  Virginia, 
situation  with  good  advaneeinent  * 
prospects  for  right  man.  .Starting  sal¬ 
ary  dei>ends  on  experienct*.  Beginners 
considered.  Reply  giving  all  details 
Evening  Telegram,  Herkimer,  N.  Y. 


and  sales  pro.motioii  man,  preferably  1 
with  music  store  experience.  Must  be 
aggressive,  have  creative  ideas  and 
ability  to  plan  and  produce  advertis¬ 
ing  that  really  sells.  Window  display 
experience  helpful.  Write  S.  H.  Gal- 
jteriii,  Galperin  Music  Co.,  Charleston, 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


YOUNG  NEWSPAPERMAN 
WITH  AMBITION  .  .  . 


.  .  .  AND  EXCELLENT  bsckgrotud 
seeks  challenging  job  in  business  eal 
of  top  daily. 


PROMOTION  CURRENTLY  employed  (last  3  yesn) 

r'OPYWRITFR  on  one  of  nation’s  largest,  most  re- 

speeted  dallies.  Held  jobs  as  aiiiit- 
T>e.rseir.iccn3TTrii>  to  executlve  heads  of  pirodnetin 

PRWRESSIVE  departments  and  equally  rs 

York  daily  offers  excellent  sponsible  posts  in  advertising,  circaU- 

to  qualified,  ambitious  and  exi^rienced  promotion  departments, 

advertising  promotion  copywriter. 

LiTOVT  .wiu,  ......Ul, 


COPY  READER  (WOMAN)— One  of 
the  largest  Midwest  metropolitan  eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday  papers  needs  A-1 
cojiy  editor  for  women’s  section  tinder 
40.  Starting  salary  excellent.  Hospi- 


giinization  in  beautiful  and  unique  tal,  surgical,  retirement  and  insurance  o^t  type  and  production  helpful 


area.  Good  salary,  working  conditions,  benefits.  All  promotions  from  within 
Contact  Malcolm  Jones,  The  Oak  organization.  Write  Box  4036,  Editor 
Ridger,  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee. _  &  Publisher. 

IMMEDIATE  opening  for  experienced 

advertising  man.  Dependable,  capable,  JOB.S 

energetic.  Must  be  able  to  solicit.  OPEN 

make  layouts  and  promote.  Fine  op-  IMMEDIA'PELY 

portunity  on  six-day  afternoon  daily 

in  northern  Ohio.  Salary.  Write  com-  '  I  OR  MEN  and  women  reporters, 
plete  details.  V.  L.  Bremer,  Advertis-  x”  expanding  eastern  daily, 
ing  Manager,  The  Lorain  Journal, 

Lorain.  Ohio.  Experienced  or  Inexperienced. 

■  5  day,  40  hour  week. 

NEW  AND  EXPANDINCr  PM  daily 

reorganizing  advertising  department.  WRITE  or  wire  immediately  educa- 


&  Publisher. _ 

JOB.S 

OPEN 

l.MMEDIATELY 

EOR  MEN  and  women  reporters, 
on  expanding  eastern  daily. 

Experienced  or  Inexperieiieed. 
5  day,  40  hour  week. 


STATE  age,  experience,  salary  require¬ 
ments,  availability,  etc.  Box  3948. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ Photography _ 

COMBINATION  Photographer 


excellent  health.  Hard  worker,  pertM- 
able,  ambitions,  devoted  to  high  jotu- 
nalistic  ideals.  Prefers  East  or  Mid¬ 
west,  but  size  of  paper  no  drawbict 
for  right  job. 

BEST  references  from  employer,  othsh 
respected  in  and  out  of  journaliia. 
Seek  change  for  more  challenging  Of- 


Fairchild  ^an  -  a  -  graver  operator,  portunity,  brighter  prospects,  mow 
Pleasant  working  conditions,  live  news-  money.  All  replies  answeired.  Will 
nancr  .<4(,nd  details  first  letter.  Box  come  to  you  for  interview. 


Have  opening  for  aggressive  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  looking  for  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  advance  to  key  spot.  Also 
need  two  advertising  salesmen  experi¬ 
enced  in  layout,  copy  and  beating  the 
bushes  for  retail  accounts.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  of  experience,  salary  ex¬ 
pected  and  samples  of  work  iu  first 
letter.  This  city  of  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  offers  jiicnty  of  opportunity  for 
producer.  Box  4024.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


tional  and  experience  record  and 
present  salary.  Box  4039,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


paper.  Send  details  first  letter.  Box 

3925,  Editor  &  Publisher^ _ _ _ 

W.INTED:  Darkroom  Technician,  will¬ 
ing  to  learn  Fairchild  operation.  Star 
Courier,  Kewanee,  Illiuois. 

Mechanical 


come  to  you  for  interview. 

Write  Box  3^30,  Editor  &  Pnbliihet. 


_ _ ; _  PRESSM.VN,  Working  Foreman  in 

NEEDED  AT  ONCE,  sports  editor  press  and  stereotype  department  of 
anil  a  news  reporter.  These  are  good  aUernoon  daily  newspaper.  One  edi- 
spots  for  two  young  wen  on  their  way  tion  daily.  Eastern  seatmard  newspa- 


”  1  J  up,  who  want  reasonably  free  hand  per.  Mnst  know  rotary  press  and 

Ihi.  citj  of  one  hundred  thou-  jihow  what  they  can  do.  Valley  stereotype  oi>eration  and  maintenance, 

ffers  of  opportunity  f<>r  Morning  Star.  Harlingen.  Texas.  Good  salary  and  working  conditions. 


- NEWS  EDITOR 

SALES  MANAGER  substantial  cir¬ 

culation.  Write  fully,  experience,  state 
x-»Tmx-»i  \-  •  salary  required.  Box  4041,  Editor  & 

NAIIDNAI.  Newspaper  organization  puldisher. 

New  York  headquarters  wants  man  - — — - 

(35-45)  of  proven  aliilit.v  to  develop  N'ORTHWE.STERN  Ohio  daily  wants 
and  sell  selected  market^  on  local  and  reporter  for  general  news  and  some 
national  basis.  Excejitional  opportu¬ 
nity,  permanent  position.  Salary  and 
percentage  of  gross.  W'rite  fully  in¬ 
cluding  requirements  to  Box  4030, 

Editor  &  Publisher. 


N'ORTHWE.STERN  Ohio  dally  wants 
reporter  for  general  news  and  some 
desk  work.  W'rite  to  Crescent -News, 
Defiance,  Ohio. _ 

SPORTS  WRITER-d’HOTOGRAPHER  i 
Kansas  Daily.  i 

Box  4022,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG.  Energetic,  newspaper  mu 

PRESSM.VN,  Working  Foreman  in  n^w’^paperr  tresires*'’8D0t"''as  “busiaw 
[iress  and  stereotype  department  of  niana*ger  or  assistant  *^to  publisher  h 
ifternoon  daily  newspaper.  On®  edi-  B  wlst.  best  of  ref 

per"  Mn^i  ^  ‘ 

st^rootypo  oi>eration  ami  maintenance. 

Good  salary  and  workinp;  conditions.  i 

Write  Box  4032,  Editor  &  Publisher,  Artists — Cartoonists 

giving  complete  background  and  start-  ' 

ing  salary  expected. 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST 

_ _ _ _ _ — -  TOP  PLIG-HT  international  repnU- 

W^ANTED — Man  to  run  open  engrav-  fion,  widely  reprinted  U.S.  Availed 
ing  shop  owned  by  newspaper  but  do-  for  newspaper  or  syndicate.  Box  3J01 
ing  considej-able  commercial  busin^ess  Editor  &  Publisher. 

St  pi"!"*""-  ““  KI>m,llIAI.  CAETOO.N-IST 


WEB  PRESSMAN 
OPPORTUNITY 


W'.VNTED — 'Display  advertising  man, 
experienced  in  layout  and  sales.  Small 
morning  daily  in  Texas  Panhandle. 
Starting  salary  $300  monthly.  Write 
Box  4015.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


,,  ,  ,  FLORIDA  daily  has  opening  for  two 

WANTED,  all  around  newsman  who  experienced  men.  Color  experience 
can  handle  camera  and  dark  room  helpful  but  not  required.  Open  shop, 
^ork,  handle  t^ty  desk.  Small  morn-  Hospitalization,  sickness-accident  and 
mg  daily  in  Texas  Panhandle.  Pay  Hfe  insurance.  Cost  of  living  bonus. 

and  profit  sharing  bonus.  Beautiful, 
Box  4014.  Editor  &  Publisher.  _ _ -i 


YOUNG  MAN  for  advertising  staff. 
Must  be  aggressive.  Good  opportunity. 
Write  to  Crescent-News,  Defiance, 
Ohio. 


YOUNG  MAN  to  join  live  wire  Cham-  experienc 
ber  of  Commerce  organization.  Should  Usher, 
bo  college  graduate  with  at  least  mi¬ 
nor  in  journalism.  Should  have  ^ 

public  .sjicaking  ability.  Duties  include 
writing  monthly  newsletter,  special  EXPERT 
publications,  and  to  assist  in  all  ,eith  edit 
Chamlx’r  of  Commerce  activities.  Ex-  ence  for 

EDITOR  —  BUSINESS  PAPER  omlng,  1 

Starting  salary  $^3,900.  Write  stating  Stores  L 

ONE  OF  the  top  business  papers  in  its  education,  military  status,  exiierience  - L_ 

field  seeks  an  editor— a  hard-working  references,  etc.  NEWSP.^ 

guy  who  will  roll  up  his  sleeves  and  N.  Sherman,  Manager 

get  the  book  out.  dig  up  material,  Chani^bcr  of  Commerce  and 

make  pals  of  corresnondents.  If  he  can  Binghamton,  New  York  obtain  i 


clean  residential  city.  Please  give  age. 
experience.  Box  4020,  Kditor  &  Puli- 


Editorial 


Various  Departments 


field  seeks  an  editor — a  hard-working 
guy  who  will  roll  up  his  sleeves  and 
get  the  book  out,  dig  up  material, 
make  pals  of  correspondents.  If  he  can 
talk  to  groups,  so  mneh  the  better. 
If  he  can  use  a  camera,  that  will  help. 
He  must  be  a  good  team  man.  'This  is 


Promotioii — FubHc  RelatioM 

PROMOTION  MANAGER 


**’*i:H  The  nSsI  Re^arch  Bur^u,  Inc.,  graph  Building.  Harrisburg.  Penna. 


— ^opportunity  for  growth.  Mnst  be 
willing  to  live  in  New  York  area. 


Ohicago,  Illinois,  publishes  a  group  of 


Write  full  deteiu  tn-  <5  G  Tfrivi.  7  sucooseful  services.  Wo  have  orea- 
Cleanine  A  Laundrv  Wnrl’d  1114  a  new  position  in  our  rawchandis- 


Cleaning  A  Laundry  World,  1114  1st 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

SOUTHWEST  FLORIDA  Daily,  circu¬ 
lation  10,000,  has  opening  young,  ag¬ 


ing  division  located  in  Burlington, 
Iowa — and  desire  a  sales  promotion 
manager  who  is  alert,  preferably  in 


INSTRUCTION 
Linotype — Prindiig 

PRESSMEN 


his  30’8,  and  who  knows  the  need  of  — .Vctual  On  The  Job  Instruction  — 
good  syndicated  services  that  act  as  a  Become  a  proficient  Duplex,  Goss  flat- 


SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  this  bears  investigaw 

311  I/mcoln  .V venue,  Lyndhurst.  N.  J.  I  Box  4009,  Kditor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  <S  PUBLISHER  for  October  11,1* 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST 
•lUST  completed  replacement  stint  wit) 
top  circulation  Now  A'ork  daily,  P- 
lirintcd.  Want  future  with  indepesi- 
ent  or  Rcimblican  daily.  Veteran,  nuc 
ried.  child  due.  .Samjilc-s  ui>on  req#«'- 
Box  4038,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 


AGE  86.  Experience  in  every  depih 
ment  of  circulation  including  iff 
tern  of  Sunday  Farm  Service,  and  fu* 

?aper  circulation.  Want  promotia 
rom  present  job  as  sub  head.  tSs 
gain  last  year  and  half.  Go  anyw^ 
opportunity  best.  Do  not  drink.  B* 
3820,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  Multigraph  operator  A\  AILABLE  by  the  first  of  the  y«» 
with  editorial  and  advertising  experi-  Age  33.  college  graduate— Busing 
•nee  for  grocery  chain  operating  Wy-  Administration.  Several  years  rtp«; 
omlng.  Montana.  Details  to  Sawyer  ®n®e  m  circulation:  assistant  circw 
Stores,  Inc.,  Box  2096,  Billings,  Mont,  tioii  manager  of  medium-sized  pap' 

_ _ a  combination  dealer,  and  at  the  pf*' 

NEWSPAPER  MEN  AND  WOMEN  ent  time  city  district  manager  .e 
with  experience  in  editorial,  advertia-  »  large  metropolitan  paper.  De*  ' 
ing  and  circulation  departments  can  position  as  circulation  manager  ol  > 
obtain  good  jobs  on  Pennsylvania  mediiim-sizid  paper;  assistant  circ«‘ 
newspapers  by  registering  with  the  tion  manager,  city  or  suburban  ftr- 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pnbliahera’  lation  manager  of  a  large  pai>er.  ir 
Association  Referral  Service,  207  Tele-  ent  employer  knows  of  ad  and 


give  bes-t  recommendation.  Kxcel^*' 
r<*fercnr^8.  Prefer  the  Kast. 
4031,  Kditor  &  Publisher.  _ _ 

NO  GENIUSII  .Tust  a  hard  worl^t 
ambitions  young  fellow  with 
and  4  years  of  good  adyerti!i» 
sales  promotion  and  circulation 
rleu'ce.  Love  to  work  with 
— ^want  circulation  position  or  t#. 


gressive  sports  desk  man.  Must  famish  clearing  house  of  tested  and  successful  }„.,i  li„fary  Web  press  and  mainte-  *^^a'‘’'ilHverti!a‘ 

referencea  present  and  previous  news-  ideas.  This  man  must  write  good  di-  n.,„ce  man.  Call  or  write  bination  circulation  and  ad  w 

paper  connection.  Excellent  opportu-  reel  mail  copy  and  have  a  flair  for  CAU  ^  PUNTOl  ILLO 

nity  for  advancement.  Box  3814;  Edl-  “Headline  News.”  Address  F.  P.  Ken-  bAM  rUlN  I ULILLW  BEARS  INVES’TIGAU- 

tor  A  Publisher.  dall.  Executive  Vice  President.  311  Lincoln  Avenue,  Lyndhurst.  N.  J.  Box  400«,  Editor  &  I  ublisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  Abl«, 
well  qualified,  seeking  top  spot  where 
results  will  provide  commensurate  in* 
come  and  security.  Earnings  now 
above  $12,000.  Strictly  confidential. 

Box  3^3^  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

;vvTlL.vilLE  JANU'.VRV*  lst~ 
Hitthly  trained  circulation  man  on  the 
cay  u])  seeks  executive  position  with 
opportunity  for  advancement.  Can 
make  no  further  advancement  in  pres¬ 
ent  job.  Thorouglily  experienced  in 
all  branches  od  circulation  work  l)oth 
mctroimlitan  and  country. 

WOULD  like  to  help  a  second  place 
paper  become  a  first.  Excellent  record 
of  sucvesa  in  combating  circulation 
problems.  .4ge  37.  Present  employed 
on  west  coas't.  Replies  confidential. 
Box  40tH.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertliit  ~ 

OLASSIPIED  MANAGER  on  Midwest 
Daily  producing  healthy  increases 
desires  connection  with  publisher  who 
is  willing  to  make  ‘‘BETTER  THAN 
AVERAGE"  proposition.  Box  3D19, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ _ 

.VGORE.'iS  I  V  E  Classified  Manager. 
BB.l.  7  years’  I'Xperieiice,  admini.stra- 
live  ability,  age  34.  Presently  em- 
]iliiyed.  .Seeks  larger  patM'r.  Box 
4007,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Conrespoodciiti 

MUSIC  COLUMNIST  with  world-wide  ' 
outlets  desires  to  do  a  record  review 
— mnaic  news  column  for  U.S.  Papers. 
Remuneration  secondary.  Box  3929, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

NEW  YORK  CITY  free  lance  re¬ 
porter  for  out-of-town  newsiwapers. 
Reaearch,  interviews,  reasonable  rates. 
Box  4021,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising _ 

.IDVERTISING  MANAGER — 7  years’ 
experience.  38  years  old,  family.  Go- 
Setter,  capable  I  10,000  class.  Write 
Box  3938,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

28  YEARS’  SERVICE  with  one  news¬ 
paper.  7  years  as  Advertising  Director. 
N'ew  connection  wanted  where  know¬ 
how,  experience  and  hard  work  will 
lead  to  a  profit  for  both  of  ns.  Age  44, 
married,  1  child.  Present  employer 
will  endorse  my  abilities.  Box  3942, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  DISPLAY  SALES¬ 
MAN  now  No.  1  position:  Capable,  fine 
Isyonts,  age  40,  married.  Prefer  Mid- 
wejt  near  Chicago.  Box  3950,  Editor 
»  Publisher. _ 

pVERTISING  AND  PROMOTION 
director  looking  for  a  real  opixir- 
tunity  for  advancement.  Now  em¬ 
ployed  as  General  Msiiagi'r  and  Ad¬ 
vertising  and  Promotion  Director. 
B“st  of  references.  Available  after 
October  15.  Write  or  wire.  Grant  M. 
Uoover,  The  Daily  .Tonrnal  Office, 
fiecrin.  Illinois. _ 

Re  Salesman ;  personable, 
abovi'  average:  seeks  spot  on  family- 
■own  daily,  weekly ;  east  coast  or 
-'•■w  England;  experienced  lay-out, 
['i'y;  top  references;  available  now. 
i'"x  4040,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FHItorial 

PART  TIME  ghostwriting,  editing, 
prijofreading.  30  years’  experience. 
MILTON  REISER,  15  Forrest  Drive, 
.^"••elaer.  New  York.  Telephone 
Lbany  22-7740. _ 

®^L\N.  30,  five  years  with  large 
md  medium  dailies.  Able  deskman, 
'■porter.  Have  acted  as  city,  wire  and 
i.ite  editors.  Covered  all  beats,  fea- 
“’■■'s,  general  and  special  assignments, 
vnnw  makeup,  including  page  1.  Fast, 
yurate.  dependable.  Top  references, 
■■'"ouri  U.  honor  graduate.  Degrees 
'  jMrnalism,  politicsj  science.  Voter- 
'  Married,  one  child.  Now  employed. 
IBire  minimum  salary  of  $90  per 
wk.  Box  3716,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


B^T,  Festure  Reporter,  29, 
“jraslism  Grsd,  single,  15  months  on 
^tem  dsilies,  weekly.  Prefer  Eaet.  I 
’jUsble  NOW.  Oar.  Box  8821,  Editor 
Pnblisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial  I 


ORACK  REPORTER,  rewrite  man,  S 
yeara’  top  daily  experience,  all  beats. 
25,  vet,  single,  B.A.  Box  3847,  Editor  ! 

&  Publisher. _ _  ( 

EXPERIENCED  WRITER,  30.  with  9 
years  in  sports,  AP,  general,  seeks  po¬ 
sition  on  Southern  or  East  Coast  morn¬ 
ing  daily.  Box  3833,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

EXPERIENCE — ^20  years.  Now  em¬ 
ployed  as  copy  editor  large  daily. 
Also  qualified  news,  wire  editor.  In¬ 
terested  in  managing  editor  spot  small¬ 
er  daily.  Civic  leader.  Minimum  $120. 
Box  3829,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER-DESK  MAN,  wire  and  lo¬ 
cal  copy,  all  heads  on  250,000  daily 
with  experience  covering  newa  beats 
such  as  police,  courts,  labor  and  medi¬ 
cal,  government  offices.  Seek  desk  or 
reporting  job  to  settle  permanently. 
Handle  camera,  iports,  radio  news 
writing,  publicity.  Married,  veteran, 
30,  with  M.S.  in  Joumslism.  Box 

3811,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER  with  five  years’  experi¬ 
ence  on  large  metropolitan  daily  wants 
position  with  small  town  daily.  Last 
three  years  include  rewrite,  head  writ¬ 
ing  and  make-up  for  financial  pages. 
Married  and  draft-exempt.  Box  3810, 

Editor  tc  Publiiher. _ 

REPORTER  with  sound  cultural,  prac¬ 
tical  background.  Formerly  Korean 
correspondent  with  national  distribu¬ 
tion.  Copy  editor,  too,  with  general 
assignment  experience  on  cspitol  city 
daily.  Clippings  on  request.  Have 
apartment  lease  so  New  York  ares 
is  must.  Currently  freelancing.  Box 
3819,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR — Know  all  phasei 
of  job— layout,  typography,  editing, 
photography  and  will  write  daily  col¬ 
umn.  Wonid  like  to  settle  down  but 
not  in  present  city.  Will  go  anywhere. 
Can  present  newspaper  samples  and 
highest  recommendations.  Box  3804. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG,  21,  Married,  Veteran  of  Ko¬ 
rean  Confiict.  Draft-free,  Editor  of  Air 
Force  Base  Newspaper.  Senior  Poblic 
Information  Specialist  Rating.  Two 
years’  experience  Sports  Correspond¬ 
ent  for  Southern  Daily  while  attending 
college ;  Sports  Editor  of  College  Pa¬ 
per,  Editorial  experience  with  X<ahor  I 
Paper,  Desires  Sports  or  general  re- 1 
porting  job  on  daily  in  West  or  Sonth-  | 
east  upon  release  from  Air  Force,  No- ' 
vpmber,  1952.  Referencei  on  request.  ' 

Box  3801,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

ALL  around  reporter,  8  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  now  employed  on  Midwest  daily, 
circulation  90,000,  must  move  South 
because  of  health.  Excellent  references. 
B-.x  3921,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR-MANAGING  complete  publi¬ 
cation,  all  phases.  New  York  area.  25 
years’  top  experience.  Preaently  era- 1 
ployed.  Box  1192,  1474  Broadway, 
New  York. _ 

EX-WIRE  service  newsman,  sports 
writer,  now  public  relations  director 
seeks  job  with  future.  Family  man,  32,  ! 
prefer  east.  Box  3914,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

RELIABLE,  imaginative  metropolitan 
Daily  reporter  happy  with  present  Job 
seeks  relocation  in  cleaner,  more 
healthful  region.  Will  take  salary  cut.  j 
Owns  Graphic,  knows  photography,  i 
Married,  23,  Medill  Grad,  veteran. 
Box  3916,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  age  30,  college  graduate 
one  year  experience  sports  and  general 
assignments,  any  section.  E.  P.  Sills. 
222  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  City, 
New  York. _ 

REPORTER,  iyi  years’  experienco,  , 
wants  West  Coast  job.  Excellent 
sports  background.  Available  for  in- 1 
terviews.  Draft-free.  Box  3944,  Editor  i 
&  Publisher. _ j 

YOUNG  REPORTER  experienced  in  j 
all  heats,  former  rewrite  man,  now  | 
desires  to  specialise  in  science,  inter¬ 
national  affairs,  or  religion.  Extensive  ! 
ednestion  makes  him  well  qualified  to  | 
handle  any  one  of  these.  Wsats  job' 
east  of  Mississippi.  AvailahU  aftar 
Oot.  15.  Write  Box  3946,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Editorial 


YOUNG  REPORTER 
WITH  EDITOR  AMBITIONS 

t'UltltE.NTLY'  )'iii)>Ioyud  (last  3  years) 
V/*  ****■'**’.  vv**ii'ittvown  Midwest  daily. 

Brikad  editorial  exi>erience  plus  short¬ 
er  stints  ill  ]>roduct'ioti.  adverti.sing, 
circulation,  promotion. 

PRINCETON  graduate  (B.\),  navy 
veteran,  family  (2  cliildre-u).  age  27, 
exeellent  health.  Hard  worker,  per¬ 
sonable,  ambitious,  devoted  to  high 
joiirnalistie  ideals. 

H.VCKGROUNl)  right  for  job  as  as¬ 
sistant  to  editor.  Also  qualified  as 
national  political,  business  writer  and 
analyst.  Prefers  East  or  Midwest, 
but  size  of  paper  no  drawbas*k  for 
right  job. 

HK.ST  referenees  from  employer,  eth¬ 
ers  res|HTted  in  and  out  i>f  journal¬ 
ism.  Seek  change  for  more  elialleng- 
ing  opimrtunity.  brighter  prospects, 
more  money.  All  replii-s  answered. 
.Vnxioiis  to  l«‘rsonal  interview. 

WRITE  Box  4006.  Editor  A  Piiblish.-r. 


A  1  WIRE  EDITOR.  48,  now  em- 
ployeil.  iiiakeii|i  prizi-  winner  desires 
rliange.  Box  4026.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  —  FULL  CHAIMJE 
TRADE  PAPER.  DEPARTMENTAL 
OR  FEATURE  SUPPLEMENT 
A  LOOK  at  my  work  will  convince 
you.  Now  employed  but  desire  change 
for  good  reasons. 

AGE  52,  $12,000  or  percentage  deal. 
Box  4029,  Editor  &  Publisher 

EDITOR,  38,  15  years’  experience 

reporting,  newscasts,  rewrite,  slot, 
seeks  any  suitable  newa  room  post. 
Box  4013,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN,  40.  col¬ 
lege  degree,  family.  10  years  in  slot. 
Proven  judgment,  makeup.  Build  cir-  ' 
culation.  Now  news  editor  medium 
daily.  Can  take  full  charge  medium 
or  small  daily.  Radio.  Substantial 
salary.  Box  4011,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I’LL  BE  THE  BEST  managing  editor 
you  ever  had — or  die  trying.  Success¬ 
ful  staffer  major  daily,  $130  a  week. 
Veteran,  36,  married,  two  children. 
Ig>oking  for  25,000-100,000  town.  Top 
references  skill,  creativeness,  stabili¬ 
ty,  character.  Box  4045,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

IN  1950  THE  WISCONSIN  ALUM¬ 
NUS  magazine  was  a  40-j>age  Syi  x  11 
.slick  monthly  with  a  paid  circulation 
of  20,000.  It  had  just  won  a  first 
place  award  for  Editorial  Achieve¬ 
ment  in  competition  with  aliiiiini  mags 
from  all  over  the  U.S.  and  Canada, 
and  its  editor  got  a  $500  raise.  This 
editor  was  a  one-man  staff  who  wrote 
or  solicited,  rewrote,  edited  and 
laid  out  every  news  or  feature  ar¬ 
ticle  in  the  publication.  1  was  the 
editor.  Then  I  was  drafted :  in  No¬ 
vember  I  will  be  diseharged.  If  you 
will  soon  have  a  vacancy  on  a  maga¬ 
zine  ill  the  North  Atlantie  states.  let 
me  tell  you  more,  beeaiise  I  want  the 
job.  .Sergeant  Dwight  A.  Johnson,, 
48th  Engineers  Topographic  Bn,  Fort 
1/eonard  Wood,  Missouri. _ 

NEWSM.^N,  41,  with  20  years’  expe¬ 
rience  on  small,  medium  dailies  seeks 
responsible  post  in  Midwest.  Inter- 
view.  Box  4019.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN,  31,  exjierieiieed  all  types 
coverage,  copy  desk,  makeup.  Six 
yeara  present  job,  reference  present 
employer.  BA,  family.  South,  South¬ 
west  iireferred.  Box  4008,  Esiitor  A 
Publisher. _ 

QUALITY  REPORTER,  writer  with 
hiiinor,  insight,  nearly  two  years  on 
big  and  iiiediuin  dailies.  B..V.,  Y'oung. 
.\rniy  lecturer  on  politics.  ]>sychology. 
Box  4027.  Editor  A-  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  almost  year  >11  large 
daily  wants  beat  on  small  daily.  Jour¬ 
nalism  graduate,  veteran.  Box  4012. 
Editor  A-  I’lihlisher, 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


NEWS  EXECUTIVE  now  in  charge 
Sunday  paper  of  85,000  seeks  change. 
Seven  years  managing  editor  good- 
sized  Midwest  daily,  has  handled  all 
desks,  experienced  in  makeup,  all 
W'riting  departments.  At  47  has  excel¬ 
lent  record  and  references.  Box  4003. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


IVANT  MOKE  READERS!  Seasoned 
newsman  can  develop  local,  picture 
coverage.  Managing,  city  editor  for 
small  daily,  good  weekly.  Box  4028, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WOMEN’S  'EDITOR.  27,  after  hve 
years  —  three  as  editor — on  80,000 
(laily  and  Sunday,  wants  change  to 
larger  paper,  magazine  or  public  rela¬ 
tions.  Box  4005,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER  with  tom* 
photo  engraving  experience  and  equip¬ 
ment.  Can  invest  capital  and  equipment 
with  publication  willing  to  install 
photo  engraving  department.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Box  3836,  Editor  &  Pnhllsher. 


NEWS  PHOTIKIRAPHER,  10  years" 
exi»‘rience  in  color  and  black  and 
white,  college,  married,  31.  Desire 
loeatioii  on  west  coast  or  Northwest. 
Publications  contemplating  or  using 
process  color,  I’m  your  man.  Car. 
eqiiii>ment.  Photo  samples,  highest 
recommendations.  Box  4010,  Editor 
A  Publislier.  _ 


THOROUGHLY  EXPERIENCED  free- 
lance  photographer-writer  moving  tix 
Ozarks  wants  to  represent  publication 
in  or  near  that  area  full  or  part  time. 
Finest  equipment.  Completely  reliable. 
Details  promptly.  Box  4044,  Editor  A- 
Publisher. 


Promotion  — Public  Relatioiis_ 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS — PUBLICITY  1 
in  New  York  area,  3^  years’  news¬ 
paper  and  public  relations  experience. 
Marine  engineering  and  visual  aida 
background.  30  tingle,  B.A.,  vet.  Box 
3822,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


HARD  HI’TTING  REPORTER  now  in 
publicity  seeks  broad  public  relationa 
challenge.  Experienced  press,  televi¬ 
sion,  radio.  A.>B.  English.  Box  3905, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  ASSISTAN’T. 
Y^oung  man.  creative  thinker,  analyti- 
eal,  with  high  degree  of  intuition  and 
imagination.  Excellent  jiersonality, 
broad  cultural  background.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  public  relations  and  publicity. 
Box  4042,  Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS:  5  years  in 
institutional  field.  Smooth,  productive 
writer  in  all  media.  Know  how  to  en¬ 
list  interest  and  support  in  communi¬ 
ty  service  programs  and  to  present 
technical  matter  in  readable  and  at¬ 
tractive  way.  Interc-sted  in  national 
organization  working  actively  witU 
siM-ial  problem.  Age  32.  Graduate 
study  in  journalism  and  sociology, 
here  and  in  Europe.  Top  references. 
Box  4037,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Photo 


PHOTO  K.NtiK.VVEU,  experienced  in- 
all  branches  and  specialized  in  cam¬ 
era  and  etching,  with  good  newspaper 
background,  desires  foreman  position 
in  newspajier.  Box  4016,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


MANAGEMENT  EXECUTIVE 

EXPERIENCED  (20  years)  Mechani¬ 
cal  Production  Executive  with  back 
ground  of  astute  business  adininistra- 
tion.  Presently  employed  on  MefrojMiIi- 
tsn  daily.  Interested  in  pleasant  rela¬ 
tionships  and  authority  to  do  a  con¬ 
structive  job.  Will  submit  detaileil 
background  in  confidence.  Box  3816, 
Eililor  &  publisher. 

j’RUSSMAN  ex|>erienced  on  Semi  and 
Tubular  presses  with  color  experience. 
Desires  steady  position  on  afternoon 
daily.  I’refer  Pacific  Coast  or  Pacific- 
Northwest.  References.  Box  37‘21. 
Eililor  A  I’lihlisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Writing  headlines  in  this  politi¬ 
cal  campaign  is  a  chore  to  every 
copy  desk  with  names  such  as 
■“Eisenhower”  and  “Stevenson”  to 
cope  with.  They  are  longer  by 
■“count”  than  the  name  of  any 
President  or  Presidential  candi¬ 
date  for  many  years  —  in  fact, 
“Eisenhower”  takes  more  space 
than  any  Presidential  name  since 
Washington. 

As  a  result,  harassed  editors  have 
been  reduced  to  using  nicknames 
and  “Ike”  and  “Adlai”  probably 
appear  more  in  headlines  than  their 
last  names. 

This  prompted  Herb  Jacobs, 
Madison  (Wis.)  Capital  Times 
columnist,  to  comment  that  “this 
is  the  first  Presidential  election  in 
U.  S.  history  in  which  both  lead¬ 
ing  candidates  are  known  to  friend 
and  foe  alike  by  a  first  name  or 
a  nickname.” 

There  have  been  a  few  in  the 
past  to  be  known  by  their  first 
name,  such  as  “Teddy”  Roosevelt, 
“Abe”  Lincoln,  and  “Cal”  Cool- 
idge,  but  they  have  been  excep¬ 
tions,  Mr.  Jacobs  thought. 

To  be  sure,  he  checked  with 
Prof.  W.  B.  Hesseltine  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  history  de¬ 
partment,  who  said:  “I  think  you’re 
right.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  was 
no  other  American  election  where 
both  major  candidates  were  called 
by  their  first  names  or  nicknames. 
Nobody  would  ever  have  dared  to 
say  ‘Grover’  to  Grover  Cleveland, 
for  instance.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
most  candidates  have  been  so  dig¬ 
nified  and  unfriendly  that  no  one 
would  have  even  wanted  to  call 
them  by  their  first  names.” 

No  matter  which  one  is  elect¬ 
ed  this  year  the  first  name  prob¬ 
ably  will  continue  to  be  used  in 
newspaper  headlines,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  some  newspapers  that 
have  a  strict  policy  against  it.  For 
.example,  the  New  York  Times  has 
had  a  special  slug  of  condensed 
type  composed  for  “Eisenhower” 
so  that  it  will  not  occupy  so  much 
space  in  a  headline.  Stevenson’s 
name,  being  a  little  shorter,  has 
not  presented  too  much  difficulty 
.as  yet. 

*  «  !> 

Getting  back  to  editorial  page 
influence,  not  necessarily  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  politics,  another  author 
-disputes  the  contentions  of  those 
who  claim  it  has  been  declining. 

“Examination  of  countless  news¬ 
papers,  in  the  supposedly  golden 
age  or  ages  of  American  journal¬ 
ism  and  in  recent  years,  has  not 
•convinced  this  writer  that  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  is  declining.  The  mod¬ 
em  editorial  page,  for  all  its 
weaknesses  and  admitted  inade- 
•quacies,  seems  immeasurably  bet¬ 
ter  than  that  of  other  years,” 
writes  George  E.  Simmons,  head 


of  the  journalism  department  at 
Tulane  University.  His  article  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  current  issue  of  Mast¬ 
head,  quarterly  publication  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Editorial 
Writers. 

“What  it  lacks  in  forthright 
statement  and  strength  of  expres¬ 
sion  it  makes  up  with  reasonable¬ 
ness  and  objectivity,”  Mr.  Sim¬ 
mons  said  about  the  current  edi¬ 
torial  page.  “Today  it  places  an 
increasing  reliance  upon  facts,  for 
the  editorial  writer  knows  that  his 
readers  are  becoming  better  and 
better  informed.  It  would  .seem 
that  the  modern  editorial  writer  is 
by  far  preferable  to  his  old-time 
counterpart  in  this  era  when  ‘the 
truth  will  make  us  free’ — if  any¬ 
thing  can.” 

In  developing  his  thesis.  Mr. 
Simmons  says  that  the  so-called 
“average  newspaper”  of  today 
cannot  be  compared  with  a  few 
outstanding  papers  of  other  years 
— and  that  is  what  the  editorial 
page  critics  usually  do.  “Likewise, 
we  cannot  use  a  few  big-name  edi¬ 
tors  of  the  past  as  the  measuring 
rods  for  the  ‘average’  editors  of 
today,”  he  continues.  “Horace 
Greeley,  Charles  A.  Dana,  Edwin 
Lawrence  Godkin,  Joseph  Pulit¬ 
zer  (the  elder),  Henry  Watterson 
and  others  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  as  editorial  writers  and  con¬ 
ductors  of  editorial  pages.  Shall 
we  judge  the  performance  of  mod¬ 
ern  editors  and  publishers  only  by 
the  eminent  examples  from  the 
past? 

“As  for  the  less  notable,  say 
the  average,  editorials  of  a  century 
or  a  half-century  ago,  they  may  be 
glorified  as  partisan  and  personal 
journalism.  Perhaps  the  editors 
were  more  often  willing  to  take 
a  stand  then  than  they  are  today; 
in  general,  editors  then  seemed 
more  likely  to  ally  themselves  with 
partisan  causes.  If  one  could  look 
into  the  politico-journalistic  alli¬ 
ances  of  those  years  in  detail,  he 
would  find  specific  reasons  why  the 
editors  took  sides  so  readily.  The 
reasons  might  be  sufficient  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  actions  as  of  that  time, 
but  not  necessarily  to  justify  simi¬ 
lar  practices  today.” 

tf  if 

Digging  down  to  almost  a  man- 
to-man  comparison  with  the 
“giants”  of  yesterday,  Mr.  Sim¬ 
mons  asks; 

“With  all  due  modesty,  may  not 
the  editors  of  our  leading  journals 
of  opinion  invite  comparison  of 
their  products  with  the  best  edito¬ 
rial  pages  of  the  supposedly  glo¬ 
rious  past — whatever  the  period 
in  the  past?  What  newspaper  in 
this  country  published  before  1900 
the  equivalent  of  the  Sunday  edi¬ 
torial  sections  of  the  modem 
Washington  Post,  the  St.  Louis 


Post-Dispatch,  or  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune? 

“But  the  point  may  be  made 
that  the  great  personal  journalists 
had  large  following  of  themselves 
as  individuals.  People  wanted  to 
know  what  ‘old  Horace’  thought 
or  what  Samuel  Bowles  said. 
Grant  that  there  was  more  heat, 
more  vehement  expression  of 
opinion  by  Greeley  than  one  finds 
in  John  S.  Knight’s  ‘Editor’s  Note¬ 
book’  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 
But  how  about  the  reasonableness 
and  balance  of  judgment  shown 
by  Mr.  Knight,  by  Arthur  Krock 
in  the  New  York  Times,  and  by 
Hamilton  Owens  in  the  Baltimore 
Sun?  One  who  demands  criticism 
with  barbs  sprinkled  liberally  in  it 
may  look  to  Westbrook  Pegler  or 
any  number  of  columnists.  That 
is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that  the 
locally  produced  editorials  of  in¬ 
dividual  papers  always  lack  such 
barbs.” 

Pointing  out  the  lack  of  scien¬ 
tific  evaluation  on  the  actual  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  editorial  pages  to¬ 
day,  Mr.  Simmons  says  there  is 
even  less  evaluation  of  the  pages 
of  50  or  100  years  ago.  “In  brief, 
it  seems  logical  to  admit  that  no 
one  can  prove  that  the  editorials 
of  other  years  were  actually  more 
effective  than  those  of  today  in 
shaping  public  opinion,  and  deter¬ 
mining  public  action.  Have  we 
not  tended  simply  to  rely  on  sup¬ 
posed  ‘authorities’  and  to  depend 
largely  upon  the  opinions,  often 
based  upon  second-hand  informa¬ 
tion,  of  those  who  wrote  about  the 
editorial  pages?” 

^  tr.  fjt 

Mr.  Simmons  has  wriiten  an  ex¬ 
cellent  article.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  almost  everything  of  a  by¬ 
gone  era  looks  better  through  the 
dimming  of  the  years.  Death  has 
seemed  to  bestow  a  certain  halo 
of  magnificence  on  some  newspa¬ 
per  editors,  as  it  does  on  people  in 
other  fields.  We  have  some  excel¬ 
lent  editors  and  writers  in  the 
newspaper  business  today  who 
probably  won’t  receive  their  just 
recognition  until  they  are  dead. 

Actually,  any  cursory  examina¬ 
tion  of  newspapers  and  their  edito¬ 
rial  pages  of  50  or  100  years  ago 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

Oct  12-14  —  Mid-Atlantic 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion,  33  rd  annual  convention, 
Sheraton  Hotel,  High  Point, 
N.  C. 

Oct.  12-15 — Pacific  Council, 
American  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Arrowhead  Springs  Ho¬ 
tel,  San  Bernardino,  Calif. 

Oct.  13-14  —  Inland  Daily 
Press,  68th  annual  meeting. 
Congress  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  13-16  —  Inter- American 
Press  Association,  annual  meet¬ 
ing.  Conrad  Hilton  Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Oct.  19  —  California  News- 
paperboy  Foundation,  annual 
nneeting,  Fresno,  Calif. 

Oct.  19-21 — California  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association, 
annual  convention,  Fresno. 

Oct.  19-22 — ^Western  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  Association, 
annual  conference.  Mission  Inn, 
Riverside,  Calif. 

Oct  21 — New  England  Daily 
Newspaper  Association,  FaB 
meeting,  Sheraton- Plaza  Hotel, 
Boston. 

Oct  23-24  —  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations,  38th  annual 
meeting,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago,  j 

Oct.  26-28 — ^New  York  State ; 
Advertising  Managers  Associt-'s| 
tion,  meeting,  Hotel  Utica,] 
Utica,  N.  Y. 

Oct  26-29  —  Institute  ol , 
Newspaper  Controllers,  fiftifl 
annual  meeting,  Mayo  Hotd,i 
Tulsa,  Okla. 

Oct  27 — ^New  England  Ad-’i 
vertising  Executives  meeting,^| 
Parker  House.  Boston. 

will  reveal  that  they  can’t 
a  candle”  to  either  the  fairness  t 
impartiality  of  news  coverage 
the  honest  appraisal  and  dis 
sion  of  problems  in  the  edito 
columns. 

■ 

2  'Specials'  in  Week 

San  Rafael,  Calif. — ^The  Indt 
pendent  -  Journal  published  t« 
special  editions  in  one  week  if 
cently.  On  Sept.  17  it  printed!! 
14-page  Fall  Fashions  edition.  0«| 
Sept.  20  it  issued  a  68-page  tabW] 
National  Home  Week  edition. 


flLLin  KflnDifi 

A/Q^otiatox 

FOR  THE  PURCHASE  AND 
SALE  OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 


Barr  Building  .  .  .  WaBhington,  B.  C. 
Lincoln  Building  .  .  .  New  York  N.  y. 
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It's  like  burning  money . . . 

1  ...  if  you  let  your  replacement  program  go  up 

efficient  productive  Linotypes— they  are 

in  smoke. 

your  best  answer  to  rising  costs. 

j  Your  composing-room  operation  will  not 

New  Linotypes  are  not  an  expense— they 

^  be  profitable  with  antiquated  composing- 

arc  money-makers. 

1  room  equipment.  New  Linotypes  save  you 

costs  because  they  have  built-in  cost-saving 

1  features  not  available  on  older  machines. 

Mergentlialer  Linot\pe  Company 

!  Modem  Linotypes  are  engineered  to  meet 

29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 

i  today’s  demands  for  reduced  downtime, 

maintenance  costs  and  overtime.  Replace 

Q  LINOTYPE 

1  your  outmoded  typesetting  equipment  with 

1 

1-"C.  s.  A 

Set  in  1fe»npMi«  Ertra  BoM  and  Eleetm  /loM 

More  than  ever  before  . . . 


OVER 

85,000 

daIily 


Metropolitan  El  Paso  and 


the  Fabulous  Southwest 

is  recognized  as  a  must  market  in  the 
nation’s  sales  and  distribution  picture! 


You  can  get  in  this  picture  and  get 
your  share  of  this  one-half  billion 
dollar  retail  market  by  advertising 
in  El  Paso’s  two  separate  and  dis¬ 
tinct  newspapers— El  Paso  Herald- 
Post  and  The  El  Paso  Times. 


pmCHAHOtSi 


$57,7*3,000 


Represented 
nationally  by  General 
Adiertising  Department, 
Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  and  Texas 
Daily  Press  League,  Inc, 


lEX 

An  Independent  Newspaper 
MORNING  and  SUNDAY 


El  Paso  Herald -Post 

A  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper 

srsNisc 


ONE  LOW  RATE  — BUYS  BOTH! 


NEW  YORK .  WorU-TUtgram  I  ThsSun  COLUMBUS . Cilinn 

aEVELAND . Prtss  CINCINNATI . Port 

PITTSBURGH . Proti  KENTUCKY . Pert 

SAN  FRANQSCO.  •  .  •  .  .  Nows  Coringfon  sdilion,  Cincinnofi  PosI 

INDIANAPOLIS . Ttowi  KNOXVILLE . Nows-Son'ino/ 


,  .  RecLy  Min.  Nows  EVANSVIUR  . 

.  .  .  Pert-HoraM  HOUSTON  .  . 

.  .  .  Pross-ScioHtor  FORT  WORTH  . 
.Commercial  Appeal  ALBUQUERQUE 
. . Nows  EL  PASO  .  .  . 


Tribvne 


General  Advertloino  Deportment,  330  Peris  Avenee,  New  Terfc  CHy 


